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such entire satisfaction, or lia\e sepintctl m such genenl feehngs of unanimity 
and mutual goodwill, as the members of the Bntisli AicliTological Association who 
met at Canterbury m 1814 The business was opened on Monday, the 9th of 
Septembei, ivith a judicious specdi bj the zealous and nctne president of the 
me'etrag, Lord Albert Conyngham, and during the week which followed, the Tomi- 
hall (which had more frequently been the scene of municipal or political contention) 
was occupied almost dail^ with the peaceful discussion of subjects in which, for once, 
all differences of station and party were softened down before the humanising influence 
of science The assembly of persons of both sexes was numerous, as well in the sec 
tional meetings in the Hall, as in the e\enmg comersaziones in Barnes’s Uooms , many 
mtercstmg papers were read and discussed, drawings and antiquities of%anons kinds 
were exhibited in great abundance, and on the whole, an impression was made both on 
the \isitOTS and the m ited, which it will take years to wear off 

The business of the meeting was arranged undei four distinct heads, each managed 
by Its own sectional committee The fiist section, with Mr B. Hamilton for its 
president, and the Dean of Heiefoid and Sir James Anncsley as Mce presidents, was 
demoted to the primetal antiqutttes of our i«land, under which title were indnded all 
monuments (British, Roman, or Saxon) of a date anterioi to the conversion of the 
Anglo Saxons to Chnstiamtv, and therefore aarying in its limit in different parts of 
the island, from the beginning to the middle of the seienth centurj This section had 
three meetings, on the evemngs of Monday and Tuestlaj, the 9th and 10th of Sep 
tember, and on the afternoon of Fiiday, the 13tb A number of i ahiable papers w ere 
read on barrows in general, by the Ile\ John Bathurst Deane, on harroas near 
Bakewell, in Derbyshire, opened by Mi T Bateman, jim , by the Re% Stephen 
Isaacson, on Roman remains di^corcxed at Dymichurcb in 18-14, by ^Ir John S\den 
ham, on the so called Kinimeiidge coal money , by the Rev Beale Post, on the place 
of Cxsar’s landing in Britain, by Mr E TyTrcll Artis, on a recent discovery, near 
Castor, in "Northamptonshire, of Roman statues, and of a kiln for pottery of the Roman 
vn. 'kVAv vKOT«.'iwjfi,%’jtw.’iSi««<%rfiioArivcTnanvdaiAute, \jy Rtr "tCVcigrcw, on n\n’ungna\ 
inscription discovered by Sir Gardner Milkitison on a vase in Egyptian liicrOplyphics 
and cuneiform characters, which gives an important aid towards the intcrpietation of 
the latter , by Air Birch, on a gold Saxon fibula dug up in Ilauipsliirc , &.c In more 
imtncdiatc connexion with this section, on the Friday evening after the last meeting, 
and previous to the ojvcnmg of an 3 gyptian juuramy m the theatre, Mr Pettigrew read 
a V erv able and mti resting paper mi the subject of the cmhalmnicnt of the dead among 
the ancient I gvptuns, which elicited much applause 

Tlie vii'hnal ifction, vvhicli included the general antiquities of the long jicriod 
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extending from the con^er&ion of the Anglo Saions to the re^tontion of leinjui^, had 
for its president Archdeacon Bumcj, and for vice presidents the Rer Di bpn and Sir 
Richard ^ cstmacott It met on the forenoon of IVednesda), the 11th of Septeinher, 
and among the paper® read irere a dt.smption of Old Sanini, bi 3Ir 11 H Hatcher, 
an account of a painting on the nail of Ijenham Church, communicated hj Dr Sprv , 
an C'<sa\ on ecclesiastical emhroidci’y, b\ the Rc\ G II Hart«horne, an account of 
frescoes on the walls of EastlVicXham Church, bv Mr G M oUaston, and a disquisition 
on the succession of TTillnm of Arque^, h^ Air Stapleton 

The architechiral section, presided over bj Professor illis with Messrs Bam and 
Blore for lice presidents, met on "Wednesday eiemnir Its chief attnetjon nasan admir« 
able lecture hy Professor iPilIis on Gennsc's description of Canterburj Cathedral «oon 
after its rc toration in the latter part of the twelfth centurj, compared with the present 
appearance of that noble edifice Papers were aUo read on the chronolocical progression 
of Gotluc capitals, hj Air Repton, on a Jvorman tomb at Conmgsborough, b) 
Air IlaigU, of Leeds, on ma on^» marks observed on the stonework of difTcrcnt 
huiUhngs, h% Air G Godwin, S.c > and Air Hartshomc paic a dc«cnption of the keep 
of Doicr Ca«tlc 

liOid Uburt Conjugliam presidctl over the htstcncai seelton, which met on Fndav 
morning the ncc pic'idcnts being Air Aniyot and Dr Bosnorth Tlic subjects read 
before this section were, a dissertation on the character of Richard Bojle, first carl of 
Corkjbj Air Crofton Crokcr, a reporton the archircs of Canterbury, hv Air T AAnghI, 
a senes of catracta from a book of accounts of expenses relating to the shipping m the 
rncr Thames in the reign of Henry A HI, bx Air John Barrow, extracts from the 
bursar’s accounts of Merton College, Oxford, bj Air J H Parker, curious notes on 
the coronation of Henri A I , and on the monusenpfs in the hhrarv of Canterbury 
Cathedral, bj Air Ilalh' xll , and an interesting notice relating to a chnpcl at Reeuher, 
in Kent, bj Ahss llaUtcad 

Independent of the pltasun. and instruction they afiorded in the course of reading, 
these pajers and cihibitioiis, uith the ili cassions ansm? out of them led to seieraJ 
xcjj AWportASt results The exart il3ti*s of the coniuicnennrxit nf t\xo stxJrs of arrJu 
tccture, differing considerably from tho c hitherto rcecncd ucn. non discovered, the 
early 1 ngh«h Invanc Iwcii provul to havt hccun lu 1181, by Professor AA illis « com- 
} ansoii of the parts of Canfcrbiin Calhcdnl njth the ilrsmptjon of them bv the monk 
Girvasc, and tin, commcncenicnt of the dicnrated stxh hems fixed to as earlv a date as 
lJi7» b\ Mr lather's extracts from the reeonls of AKrton Colletjc In lu«torx, by 
Mr Cnfton CroVer’s judicious eoi«jari«on tf documents rilatins to the fir»t earl of 
Cork, the tlnraclcr of a historical per* n of f mi celebntx ms j hritl in a light eon- 
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trary to that in which it has gcneially been vicwctl In the same section, the pajier 
on the Cantcrhuiy archives was calcnlalcil to call public attention to the value of this 
important class of national recoids 

The tendency of the proceedings m the medieval section was to secure a greater 
attention than has hithcito been paid to the preservation of the curious paintings now 
so fiequcntly discovered undei the uhitcwash of the walls of our older churches, and of 
monumental brasses and other relics of the fine arts among our ancestors 

In the primeval section, Jlr Sydenham, in a very excellent paper, established the 
fact that articles which had been taken for money, were in reality nothing more than 
the waste pieces thrown out of the lathe m the construction of 'irmillJB and other omn 
inents by the Homanised Bntons in the distnet of Porhcck This discovery, mth 
that by Mr Artis, of pottery and statuary executed m Northamptonshire, are valuable 
contnbutions towards the history of native art in our island under the Romans 

The interesting discoveries by Mr Isaacson arc also important m a historical point 
of view they shew that a very extensive portion of the land round Djinchurch uas 
inhabited m the time of the Romans, which is a fact rather new and unexiiectcd , for, 
close to the tract where tho pottery, tiles, S.,c arc found, an immense bank is now 
xeqvnied to keep the sea fiom inundating tho levels, and it had been supposed that in 
the time of the Romans the whole district was under watei Tbc remains discovered 
by Mr Isaacson seem to shew the existence m those eaily times of extensive potteues 
m the Dymchurch marshes He has collected a hundred and dftj different kinds of 
urns, and the whole surface of the ground, at intervals, for three quarters of a mile, la 
strewed with fragments and with bits of clay partly worked by the hand It may be 
observed, that remains of Roman potteries have also been discovered on the other side 
of Kent, near Upchurch Among other mtercstmg discov enes was that of the rtniains 
of 1 Roman town and temple near TVeymouth, auDounced bj Dr Buckland 

The advantages which v\nll amc from varymg the place of meeting cverj year, are 
manifest, for it mil not only have the effect of cncomngmg local research ami ilis 
cover), but, tbc subjects which fall under the consideration of antiquaries being visible 
and tangible objects, m a great measure incapable of removal, every locality mil present 
a new senes of attrvetvons, and new snhjecta for observation A very large proportion 
of the interest of the meeting at Canterbury consisted m cxciirsions and visits to the 
anUquitvcs vn tbc ncvghbovuhooil, and ccrtamly, in tins respect, no better place could 
have been chosen The city and the country sommnding it arc full of monmnents of 
every period of out national annals Ridiliorough, the Bcculitrs, and Dover, present 
some of the most mtercstmg monuments of the Romans that arc to bt found in thi« 
kingdom Tlie downs in tbc more immediate vicinity of Canterbury (ibr brad quarters 
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of the Kcnti<«li Sawn*?) nrc co\ircil nitli Sitoa Uanrons T)ic Cathedral and the Jittle 
church of St Itlartm arc associated mth the name of St Augustine, to whom, in this 
phec, \xc owe the fir?t introduction of Chnstianit) among our forefathers The whole 
cit) 13 filled with nicmonals of the middle ages Eicn the Hall in which the meetings 
were held offered olyccls of historical association on every side to the ejes of the 
arch-eologist The citj arclinca arc deposited in i room in the upper part of the 
hmlilmg Tlie hall itself, which is mtcrnnilj a Iiandsomc old building, bristles with 
niatcblochs, pike*?, and bills, distributed o^ci its walls, part of winch arc said, tra 
ditionall), to have hetn seized in the cml war of the sev entcenth centurj, m the house 
of n Lnclj ootton, wlio shut her residence at St Augustine’s, in this citj, against the 
parlnmentanan mutiictpil authorities On the western wall, m the corner, near the north 


end, IS still suspended the ancient bom winch was formerly sounded at the doors of the 
common council men, to eummoii them to the meeting of the burghmotc Beneath 
the Hall, and almost closed from the light of da\, is an object of still greater antiquanan 
interest, the rchc, perhaps, of the bmhliDg in wliicb the toini«mcn bold their public 
meetings at a period not long subsequent to the Norman conquest The floor of this 
Norman building, which is now Dnly a few ftct below the «uifoce of the ground 



w itlionl, stood once ev idently on a level w itli 
the stiect A double arched roof, sup 
porteil by a row of pilhrs at each side and 
down the centre, still exists, sufficiently 
pcifcct to enable us to judge of its ongiaal 
appearance The largei of the two capitals 
represented m the margin is one of the cen 
trnl 8Upj>orters , the other belongs to one of 
the comer pillars These pillars nrc now 
more or lea* fragmentary, and imbedded in 


the more modem wall, the open sjioce between the cen 
tial colonnade being entirely bnclvcd up, ns a support for 
the building above Tlie middle pillars in the side wills 
have a group of three capitals, supporting the imposts, 
wrbicb may perhaps have been originally octagonal, but, 
if 80 , the greater part is n(h\ concealed in the nnsoury 
of the wall, anti the shafts arc broken swij, and the 
capitals themsehes so nmeli injured, thil wt, can only 
gue«a at their ongmal appearance Until vcij itceutly, 
tbc'c vaults were used as wine ctllar* 
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EXCURSIO^ TO BREACH DOWN AND BOURNE 

All the excursions of the aichTJologists were interesting in the highest degree 
Their attention ivas first called to the gri>cs of the early Anglo Saxon settlers m this 
distnct The site of Ganteihurj mis oecnpied bj a Roman town, named Durobemum, 
which was chosen as the metropolis of the followers of Hengst and Horsi, and from them 
received the appellation of Cantiiara buntft (ot the town of (he Kentish men), which has 
been softened down into its modem name The high grounds, or downs, to the south, 
within a distance of a few miles, in a sweep from the south west to the south east of 
the city, are coveied with groups of barrows, wluch are proved by theu contents to have 
been the graves of the Kentish Saxous, fiom their arnval m this island to the beginmng 
of the seventh century They are most numerous ovei the hills towards the south- 
VTCst, which may fairly he termed the Saxon Necropolis of East Kent, and maj possibly 
have had some reference to a religious establishment at ^yollnesborougb, or the citadel 
or hill of "Woden Tlie largest of these groups in the immediate vicmitj of Canterbury 
aie found on the hill to the north of Bourne Park (some of them m what is termed 
Bourne Paddock], and on the Breach Down, m the parish of Barham, Loth on the Ime 
of the Dover i-oad, man) of wluch have been opened by Lord Albert Conyngham 
"Under Uvs locdahip’s supctmtcndcncc, a number of these bhirows (both at Breach Down 
and m Bourne Paddock) were excavated to witbm about a foot of the bottom, before the 
arrival of the visitors, in order that the deposits might be uncovered m their presence 
It must be observed that the Saxon barrows differ fiom others in the circumstance that 
the body is not placed on the ground, but in a regular grave dug into it, over which is 
raised a very low circular mound, which sometimes can now be with difBcnlty dis 
tiQgwished from the g ound around it They were, m fact, the prototypes of our 
common churcli)arcl graics, except that m the latter the slight mound or bairow is 
made to take the form of the grave However, the Saxon barrows were probabl) at 
fit'^t lu^icr and more dcfimttly inaikcd, and perhaps they were adorned with 
outward mirks of respect 

The archiMlogists issemblcd at Brcich Down, on Tuesdiy, the lOth of September, 
between nine and ten o’clock, comcjanccs having been engaged at Canterburj for the 
occasion b) the local commiUct, and aght barrows were srfcccssivcl) opened for their 
inspection Tlic onU interruption arose from n heavy shower of ram which was so fir 
from d imping the zeal of the visitors, tlmt man), both ladies and gentlemen, nised 
tbeu- umbrellas (if tlicj had au)), and stood piticntly looking at the operations of the 
isravators, whilst others sought a Umpority covenn,, in a wimlniill which stood in the 
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nuddlc of the scene The harrows on this spot had fur~ 
rushed the nehest portion of Lord Albert Conjugbam's 
coUectsoQ of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, yet on the present 
occasion, those opened were less productive than was 
anticipated All, however, contained human remains, and 
m some were found different articles, which appeared to indicate the character of the 
per«on interred in them Thus, as Dr Pettigrew remarked at the nieetmg m the even- 
ing, in a grai e which contained the skeleton of a child were noticed beads, necklaces, and 
toys, cndentlj the offerings of parental affection, while the grave of the hunter eon 
tamed his knife, spear, and shield Indeed, the graves of male adults always contain the«e 
latter articles, accompanied freqaentlj with pads, bowh, uma, and other relics, which 
prohibly, for some reason or other, the deceased had held m particular esteem In the 
graves oF females are generallv found bead>, nedJace®, beautiful gems and brooches, 
and other ornaments of the person, and sometimes articles rozioected mth their domestic 
occupations Remams of purses have been found, but onlv in one case, m a barrow on 
the Breach Down, did they contain inone} 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in many (perhaps we may «a) most) of the 
Anglo Saxon barrows, human bones arc found carele««ly thrown m the mound above 
the g^a^e, independent of the deposit id the grave it«elf This smgular fact can onlj 
be explained bj the supposition that th^ are the remams of slaves sacrificed to the 
memory of their masters Dr Pettigrew found bones m the mound of one of the 
barrows on Breach Down, which he bdieved coaM not have been deposited there at a 
more remote period than fiftj years ago, and stated reasons for this opinion, which were 
far from satisfactorily answered by Dr Bnclland It appears that tbe Breach Down 
had, at about that distmce of time, been frequented by a noted highwayman, who 
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boiL the iiimc of “Black llobin/ and aho ^till tigmcs the «igii of an imi m the 
adjoining \nllage, and Dr I’cttigrew sxtggested that these bones might be the reinams 
of one of Ins Mctinis, nboju he had cunningly interred m one of nhat ncrc then 
gencrnll^ \\uders.tood to be the gmc5 of ancient waTnore Dr Pettigren also stated 
that the condition of the teeth in most of the skulls he liad obvened in the couise of 
these excavations, indicated that the food of the people to whom they belonged, n os 
chiefly peas and beans, and other vegetables 

Pi om Breach Down the party proceeded to Bourne BaiV (the seat of their president. 
Lord Albert Conyngham), ahere tao barrows were excavated, nhich proved much richer 
than those at Breach Down The nattun of the sod on the hill above Bourne seems, 


m most instances, to have destroyed the article^ deposited in it , but the magnitude 
of the graves here would seem to prove that these barrows, the nearest to the metropohs 
of the tnbe, belonged to people of a higher rank than those at a greater distance In 



one of the barrows now opened in Bourne Paddock, 
acre found an earthenware urn and a glass cup, the 
latter an article of rare occurrence, but both broken to 
fragments These fragments were, Lon ever, joined to 
gether, and the urn and cup restored, by the ingenmtj 
of Mr T Bateman, jnn , of BakewcU, in Derbysliire, 
and Mr Clarke, of Saffron IValden, in a manner so 
remarkable, as to excite the marked admiration of the 
members wbo met in tbe pnmev a\ '•ectvovi m tbe ev cmng 
Both were good specimens of Saxon workmanship In 


the um was found a brass nm, apparently belonging to a leathern bag or pur'se, fro n 


the colour and condition of the earth around it It is remarkable that the hill above 


Bourne (called, from the neighbouring village. Bridge Hill), where tbe Saxon barrows 
arc found, appears to have been previously a Roman cemetery , for about twtlve jeara 
ago, when the new Dover road was cut through it, a number of Romano British uuis 
and earthen vessels were discovered, with skeletons and fragments of weapons, at a 
greater depth than the Saxon graves Some of the e iims, now m the possession 
of Mr M II llolfe of Sandwich, were exhibited bj that mtelhgcnt antiquarj, at the 
meeting of the primeval section, on Fndaj afternoon, bcptcinbcr 13 

At Boumi. Park, the flrch'cologista partook of the liospitahtj of thtir nohle and 
lemied president, who had pre; ared n plentiful repast in his iinc old niansu n litre 
thej inspected his lordship’s valuabh collection of antiquities, Roman, Saxon, Irish, 
and niuhcval Some of the partv visitctl the ncighliourmg church of Patnxhoumc, or 
1 atnuksbounif, an interesting Norman structure, iximrkahlt for the Inantj of its 
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OTnamtnial \vork, uinch is most ptofiisrh exhibited on t!»c w>ntli extenor, represented 
m our cngTa\^n^ Tlie pnncipal door on this s de, seen beMC''ith the tower, has a 
double recc'S, the omimcnts of the first arch being dindcd into conipartmenls, 

containing ^ anoiis figures m loir rchef 
At the head of the ulncr arch, which 
IS decorated with the ordmarj chc%* 
ron, IS a tympanum, with a sculptured 
representation of the Saiaour seated 
within an aureole Aborc-the door is 
an archetl rece<s, adorned inth the 
chexron moulding, and containing a 
figure in Ingh relief of the Affnus Dei 
The diancel door is composed al^i of 
double recessed arches, with the chev 
ron ornament It the east end is a 
wheel window, verj smnlar to that at 
Barfreston The two doors on the 
other side of the church are of the 
xame swe and character ns the chaned door ou tliia side, but vary a little m detail 
In the intcnoT, the chancel is dindcd from the choir by a large scitucircnlar arch 
The most striking object in the church is a monument erected to the memorj of 
the late Manpus, of Cojyngham The church has been recentU repawtd, and the 
windows are now nehlr' decorated with stained glass brought from the Continent by the 
dowager njarchiones', to who«e taste the adjoimog ullage is indebted for a number of 
picturesque Gothic cottages. 

On 'n'edne^y aftemooii.'after the sitting of the medieval section, the archtologistb 
visited Dr Godfre} Faus^ett^s ncti museum of Saxon antiqmties at Ifqipmgton, m the 
family mansion house of the Godfreys and the Faus«ctt?, situated itself within what 
appear to be ancient intrenchnicnts, and not far distant from the remains of the Roman 
road leading from Canterbur) to lyianr Tlu- most m'^ificent collection was gathered 
almost cntirdj from the Saxon barrows of Kent, it contains specimens m great 
ranetj of almost ciery article that could be iwcscrved, from the warrior’s weapons to 
the needle of the industnons honsemfe, the toy of the pfayfol child, or the tools of the 
workman, with Loa-ehold uteB«ds, omatnent* of the person (mam of them of great 
beauty), coins, S.c It is in collections hkc this that we see the importance of the labours 
of the "barrow-disrger,” and the laduc of even the mo«t minute researches of the indus 
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tnous antiquary The ordinary page of history gi>es us a very indefinite notion of the 
manners of our pagan foicfatheiB, wc are accustomed to legarcl them as lialf savageS/ 
Tvithout lefinemcnt, rude in then manners, and skilful only m the use of their weapons 
But in running om ejes over the museum of Di Faussett, the followers of Hengst 
and Ilorsa seem to nse up before us, the wamor is brought from his grave m his 
pmoply, and we sec beside him his fair consort, here in bet domestic costume, occupied 
m the cares of her household, and there again in her lobes of ceremony, glittcnng 
with gold and jewels of exquisite design and workmanship All onr previous notions 
vanish befoie the mass of evidence befoie us, we see at once the refinements of 
Saxon life, even in its primeval stages, and the skill and taste of Saxon workmen 

This fine collection of antiquities, which contains also some interesting Boraan 
remains, was made in the last century by tbe Rev Bryan Faussctt (the grandfather of 
the pieaeut possessor), and increased by the acquisitions of his son Some of them 
haie been badly engraved in Douglas’s Nenta Bnlanntca On the present occasion, 
Dr Faussett recened his visitors with the greatest pohtencss, and a room adjouimg to 
the hall was abundantly stored with refreshments 

EXCURSION TO niCHBOROUGII 

The whole of the day on Tliorsday, September 12, was devoted by a large party to 
a visit to the Roman remams at Bichborough, the ancient Rulupue They proceeded 
through the villages of Ash and Wingham, situated nearly on the line of the Roman 
road from Durevemum (Canterbury) to Ruti^a Some years ago a Roman burial- 
place was discovered in the immediate vicinity of Ash 
At ^1 ingham, the arch-eologists stopped to examme tlie 
church, which oppeared to be m a lamentable state of 
dilapidation, arising from the neglect of a lay impro 
pnatoT, and to admire a fine old house by the roadside, 
ivunnlKiJiAt Vat VwAdwiafi. v.wd'i.'Mk, vav3. Oja 
elegance of the harpe hoard of its gable roof After an 
ngrccahlc ndc through a nch and beautiful country, the 
arclivologists arrived at Uichborougb soon after niid-tlay 
Itntupix (called by Ptolemy rowreu-ia/) is interesting 
to the antiquary for many reasons, independent of the arcunistancc of its being one of the 
most imposing Homan momimuits in our idand The partus Jiutu] inus was the spot at 

which the Unmans generally landed in theur passage from Gaul to Bntam, and was the 
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frciiuciit station of tlic Ilouian lU'ct, Lucan quote;} its stormy short; as hemg almost 
pro\ erhial:— • 

** Prima quldcm inrseni oreram •tnictura f(feUIt 
Pomptlam i vrlall mrdiiF qnl Oitus la bttU 
Stcaiifje nbMam t>r«rit latrarc fVfonim t 
AaJ *afia rtint Tkrtp li/ara frrrfot, 

TJnda Calcdonloi falUt lorbaU Brilannoi." 

rhanai. lib, v{ 1 64 

In the latter part of the fourth centutj', the usuqtcr Jratiimis is said to liase taken 
(ho title of emperor in tin’s place, from whence he passed oicrsn’tli Lis soldiers into 
Gaul. Ansonms calls Iiiiii the "nutupmc robber,” and congratulates the city of 
Aipnlcia on being the place of that tjnmt’s final defeat and death: — 

“——sci wagli I!)u4 
Emlnft, estrcfao <)UOd te sub tenpore 
SnWent exACto rat srr* piaraU lustra 
Maxlraus, Amigrrt sub sumlnf Uxis 

r«Uc, qa> t«a(i spreUtris t»l« (riumpbl, 

Ibubtl Ausooto KutaptauM i&tfte Ijlrntm ” 

Aesov. Ctsrrf t'rt> stl 

Accorthng to Atnnnantis Hfttrcclliims, when Theodosius, the father of the emperor 
of that name, came to Britain to repress the imasions of the Piets, he landed at 
IlutupiT. It 19 doubly connected with tbc name of one of the best poets of ♦f’" 
loner empire, Ausomus, nhosc uncle, Claudius Coutentus, was buried here*— 

** CoDtratura, ItVvi gwm leytl. 

blsfroa «Rl (t TWue qu'Vsltii praunla sortls, 

Hvredis nuUuDOnuoe tuts peril 
Raptu esis) iTb* rt sdbac Soreotibos utais, 

Trwis msre ct Igusrls fratnbus oppetiit ” 

Aoso*>ll Parentaliii, vu 

And riaijus Sanctiis, nhosc mfe was tbc sister of Sabina, the nife of Ausouius, nas 
for a time commander of the garrison ; — 

MiUtiam BuUo qui turbine sedulus eglt 
Pr^jjife IxCatue quo RaAiptaa* oyrr 

lb XTUl 

At a later period, St. Augustine is said to haxe landed at Rutupire ^^ben he came 
to this island to comcit the Salons. Bede is so far from speaknig of it as dcseited 
or lu rums, that his words nouH lend us to suppose it was still, under the Saxons, 
the place of resoit to ships sailing from the opposite port of Gessonaciim (now 
Boulogne ) ; but he tells us that the name bad b^n corrupted bj his countrjmen into 
2tej)iacesfir, which is doubtlessly connected with the modem nune. It was probably 
deserted when the port became choked by tbc accumulating alluvium depositcil by the 
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sea We have uo information as to the manner in which it was occupied during the 
Sa\on Cl a, a few Saxon antiquities have heen discovered in the neighbourhood, and 

two cuiious Saxon monuments, supposed to 
he boundary stones, said to have been found 
at Richborough, are now picseucd in the 
Museum at Canterbmy, to which tbej weie 
presented by Ml Rolfc They are respectively 
two feet and a foot and a half in height, and 
one of them bears a Runic inscnption, niucb 
defaced, but represented in onr cut as nearly 
as it could be distmgmsbcd by the eye 

The rums of Richborough occupy the 
brow of a bold elevation, nbich, in tUe time 
of tbe Romans, formed an island, nsing out of tbe arm oftbe sea which stpaiated the Jslt 
of Thanet from the mainland of Kent, and thvided fiom the rest of Thaiict by a smaller 
channel The sea is now somewhat more than a mile fiom the foot of tins hill, but the 
intervening low grounds arc hept by embankment fiom being overflowed at high tides 
Time can be no doubt that the sc^ once flowed up to the foot of Richborough lull 
Rojs, the historian of Sandwicb, wntmg in 1702, tells us, tint ‘^m digging, a few 
jeara ago, to hj the foundation of Richborough slmcc, the workmen, after pcnctiitiug 
through what was once the muddy bed of tbe nver tbat runs close by in a more con- 
tracted channel than formcrlj , came to a regular sandy sea shore, that had been 
suddenly covered with silt, on winch lay broken and entire shell's, oysters, sea welds, 
the purse of the thomback, a small shoe with a metal fibula in it, and some siTiall 
liumaii bones , all of them, except the last article, witli the same appearance of fi c'^hness 
us such things have on the shore at this day ” Slorc recent excavations in various 
parts of this line of coast have laid bare, at a elcpth of a few feet, in different place*, the 
ancient beach, covered with large boulders, and here and there strewed wath Ruinun 
coins and other articles Immense quantities of Ilonnn coins were found m digging ii 
sand pit ut Sandown, near Deal Rutupuc vrns celebrated under the Romans for 
supplying Italy with one of the choicest articles of the table, its oysters being considered 
as more delicate than tho«c furnished by any other spot Juvenal says of n bon iivant 
of the impcnal days,— 

* — ClrctU BStn forrnt an 
Lofrloom b>l uiom Aiif*|rfKvr«cd ta /W/irfa 
O IrtB rAtlrlwtpriino dr{>rci><]rre moim ’ 

^^c know fniml’hnv in how great njmtc the IJntisli oysters wen held nt Rome ^o 
o\"ters arc now found on the Rivliborongh coast, but m digging sluices for driiinng 
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Kicliboroiigli hill "mo nutiquites of Itomaync money then any place cU of 
iiiiglmd, anti ire Ivnoii that it has hceit from that period to the present day a 
])lentifal source of antiquan'in treasures Arehtleacon Uatteli, irhose AnUqmtates 
Jhdujimm lias puhlisbed postlmmoualj m 1711, Ind gathered together a neb collection, 
•jorne of the most interesting of ubidi arc ciigrircd m tlie plates to that uorh They 
consisted of coins, paterc, and other \c3sela of earthenware, bronzes, chains, rings, 
bracelets, fibultc, bronze figures, and innous articles and utensils of domestic life 
Ml Boys, the historian of S'lndnich, has also engnied some curious articles uluch 
came into lus possession in the course of lus researches, and his grandson, 3Ir Rolfe, 
the worthy inheritor of his antiquarian zeal, has an interesting cabinet of Eutupme 
antiquities In digging ‘sonieu hat deeper than usual m the church) ard of St Clement’s, 
the highest ground m Sandwich, a Homan um, uath a gold com, and a cowry shell, 
ucre recently <hscoicred, and 3fr Rolfe is of opinion that the fop of the hiU on 
uhicli Sandvnch now stands was a banal ground of the city of Ruttipise 

A pleasant walk of little more than a rode from Sandwicli brings us to the«e 
majestic rura^ which have a \cry imposmg effect from whatever side they me viewed, 
hut, perhaps, no side exhibits them at first sight to greater ndv anfage than the one which 
ue thus approach Our non is taken from the soutli western corner, repTe^entmg tliO 
cxtenoi of the northern or more pci feet wall, with a distant new of Pegw ell B i) and 
Ramsgate town and pier The castle forms a regular parallelogram, placed nearl) 
(though not cxactlj) north and south, and cast and west The walls aic couipo<«ed of a 
mass of stones of different kinds, embedded m very hard mortar, and faced oiit'ide 
with regular courses of stones and tiles, the latter being arranged m double 
rows from three feet three inches to four feet three inches apart, the first row of 
tiles being about five feet from the foot of the wall Thc«c walls are at the bottom 
between eleven and twelve feet thick, diiuimshmg sligbtlj towards the top, and arc, 
where most perfect, about thirty feet high Act this immense mass of masonry h is no 
foundation, the first lajer of stones ami luoilir haviug been siraplj laid on tl c plain 
surface of the ground Among the stones m the walls* ore some pieces of oofite am? 
travertine which must have been brought over from the Continent, and the groimd 


• air W Trane s Atosixortli ma tc durlngr the Tfolt ' 
of the archieologist* the follow ng ohaervat ons o the 
mnttnaU of the ^alls of lUchborongh castle wWcl he 
has VinUy commnnieoted to us In the N T w«D 
bef dea the cu'toniary courses of lime to e ro«V «n»l | 
b IcVs there are ctl er co<ir«e< more particularly to one 
»[)ot at the base of the wall t trarertino or I mratonr I 
drpostted by a spring or nion ng watrni Also on the j 
same »He nrar wme Itt and lujlfuay U| the »mll i 


masses of petrified TerrJo naiatis Again at the south 
west aide where the wbH Is broken denrn there is a con- 
rUerable mass of oolite more like the Norman stone than 
any of our oolites It 'noold be a curioas q r<tIoa to 
know whence all these materiaU foreign lo the local ty 
came imJ to aseertidn if there are any rprioga or 
rirwlets depo iLng travertino or calcarrous tuffs i t this 
nrighbourhoiH] The geuiopst Is always a ealnable 
an, to the BDthiusry 
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wthm tlie aica la thickly etrc^\etl \vitli pieces of foreign oolite, of different sizea, which 
must be the reinauis of buildings that have been ^stiojcd This foreign oolite forma 
o considerable portion of the materials of the cross shaped building of uhich we shall 
bai e to speak further on The walls remain oii three sides of the area , thej appear to 
have been regularly flanked with squaic touers, sobd at the lower part, Mith a round 
tower at the cvtcmal comers of the parallelogram Of the wall on the south side, the 

portion evtcndiiig from rf to rf in our plan has totally disappeared, and other parts of 
the uTill arc m a \ crj dilapidated condition Tlie principal entrance u as in the middle 
of the west wall, but the masonry has been there so much broken away, that ils form 
cannot be now distinguished la evcaiatiog lierc, Mr Boys found a regular pavement 
of large hewn stones in the opening of the gateway, which extended inwards nearly 
twenty five feet Some of these stones were taken up for the use of the neighbouring 
cottagers, and one (with the lewis by which it was raised remainmg) now forms the 
pavement before the door of a cottage near the north east comer of the castle The 
north west comer of the wall has also been broken down, and a large mass of the 
masonry lies at a little distance from the wall, m the spot where it had stopped in its 
fall The north wall is the most perfect, about the middle of it is the decuman 
gate, the masonry of which is still sharp and entire, the entrance into the area being 
covered by an advance wall, which formed a side way entrance, as represented in 
OUT plan It does not seem to be well ascertained that there was a wall on the 
east side Mr Boys, m his plan, has earned the north wall to the point marked ff 
in our plan, where he has placed a round tower forming the corner, and continues 
the ivall on the cast side to h, as far as indicated by the fragments remaining Others 
have supposed that the parallelograin was origmally complete, but that the cast wall and 
part of the south wall ha\e fallen by the smkiog of the lull If this, howevei, were the 
case, it 13 rematkable that there are not traces ofaoj fallen masonry towards the south east 
comer, while, to the north cast, there is a regular line of massy fragments , and there 
does not appear to be any goodTcason for believing that much of the hill has fallen 
away The present appearances would almost lead us to believe that Boys was right 
in the form he had given to the north east comer, and that the piece of wall there was 
merely a defence to the landing place, which led up the sloping gTOund by the spot 
markcd/into the fort, ivhile the bank from/to d was only rather steeper and more 
regular than at present In some parte there ap^r evident marks of unsuccessful 
attempts to demolish the walls Dr Buckland pomted out to the arch-rologists the 
corrosive effects of the common snail, and succeeded in spoiling the riband of a ladj-’s 
bonnet in illustration But the grand destroyer of these time heiten walls is the ivy, which 
formerlj oiemin them in much greater abundance than at present A hundred and 
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\>c nn imnpnc im for nn imnun^f tvorlv like tlM<i to ftupport the li^Iittr nncl 

nioix fmgjJc RtnjctJiros ni'cd ott the jilntfomi nifoie Tlie nio*!! rcn*ionnhIc stipjHmtiort 
npprnrs to ht, that it intloMi “tmiu mibtcntiiiiiM ^toahou<Il.>' During the prOp,rc'<‘i 
of tlic'-c interesting opcntion«, n lent wns rni-td within the castle area, nm! Jlr Kolft 
rceeued n niunhcr of Uistmguiahcil Msitor», ntiiong whom were the Duke of ^kellington 
nml n large pnrlj of his fnenils 

All Incis of the "l^tle pnrochc clnrcli” nnil (he hcrniitnge, mcntioncil h^ I^jland, 
haie long disappeared, hut at the beginiiitig of his excavations, Mr Holfe discovcrul 
nn old opening nnd portion of n namm galJci^ at the east side of the jdatforni, which 
here marks of lin\ing been forinerl) occupied h} man, nnd winch he thinks was the 
cave alluded to hj liclnnd Among other articles he discovered in it were pome fmg- 
mnits of lloman potter), with n rough kind of enamel glued on them, which the 
"inelustnous" hermit probahl) sold ns amulets to the ignorant nnd sujierstitious, white 
he rcscrvctl the hetter “antiquities” for the learned At the siwt marked/, on the 
descent of the hank at the north cast comer, we observe a cave of more recent 
formation, the entrance to which his under a mass of fallen masonry, this was some 
)car 8 ngo occupied as a store room by smugglers, until discovcrcdb) the revenue officers 

After liaving explored, with the most excited ficlmgs of curiosity and interest, the 
venerable luins of Ilichborough, the nrcliaxilogical visitors proceeded to the residence of 
John Godfrc), E«q at Brook House, m the pansh of Ash, where a Jiospitnhle enter 
tainment had been prepared for them Some of them made a short Slav at Sandwich, 
where the) inspected Sir Uolfc’s museum "nicy tJicri took the ws) to Barfreitoii 
church, 80 well known as a fine nnd almost unaltered example of a Norman ecclesiastical 
building, rich in sculptured ornament It was late lu the evening when the party 
reached Canterbury on their return 

On the same day a smaller party had proceeded, under the guidance of Lord Albert 
Conyngliam, to visit the castle and other objects of antiquarian interest at Dover 
On the last day of the meeting, another small party visited the interesting church of 
Chartham, and partook of lunch at the house of the rector, the Kev H R Jloody 

VISITS TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF CANTERBURY 

Canteibury itself abounds m interesting monuments of the middle ages, which 
occupied a considerable shaie of the attention of the assembled archffiologists Of the 
ancient military works of the city, the chief (and almost only) remains are considerable 
portions of the city walls, with the lofty mound or “Dane John” (as it is now called), 
one of the old gates ("West Gate), and the dilapidated skeleton of the keep of the castle 
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Tile streets of Canterbury stfll prcacnt many mtertstiag specimens of old domestic 
arclutecture, but their chief nches in tins class of monitments have petiahed intluu the 
last half century "We might point out as worthy of attention ‘seierol houses in ISorth 
gate Street, a good comer hou e m Palace Street, n house jn Burgate Street, inth some 
interesting wood camug and the picture'^ue stack of hnildmgs in St Punstan’s 
Street, near IVesfgatc, formerly known as the Star tin The most mtere<:tmg hou'se 
in the town is, however, the famous Chequer Inn, the supposed place of lodging of 
Chaucer’s motley troop of pilgnms, now subdivided into tenements, and sadly altered 
and defaced, but bearing many marks of its ancient character It forms the comer of 
High Street and Jlercen Lane 

In the early municipal documents, this mn is <tonietiines meiitionec^a& being used 
on pubhc occasions, and among the extracts read before the histoncal section it uas 
stated that m lodG tha princes filayers acted in it before the mavor and corporation 
Its proxinuty to the cathedral naturally made tl the rc«ort of «iich pdgnms as were 
able to pay for good lodgings The descnpliou of the arrival of Chaucer s party, gneu 
by the author of the supplement to the “ Canterbury Tale*,’ printed by ITrry (written 
apparently not long after Chaucer’s death), is too good a picture of ‘ Canterbury m 
the olden time” to be passed orcr in silenec The writer of tins rather unpolished 
{trfornnnce tells us how the pd-wims armed in Canterbun at “niid morowe” (in 
the middle of tlio forenoon), and took up their lodcmgs at the Chequer — 

"Hifr lolc tWr M «n<l lo^t tam nt myttooronr ] trowe 
Alle Chcl^rr of Uie tlat 01307 ■ out dotb tsove 

and bow, mice host of Southwark haling given the necessary orders for their dinner, 
they all proceeded to the cathedral to make tJicir offenngs nt the si riac of St Thomas 
At the church door they were sprinkled with holy water — 

Tlini at chtreh <k>rc Uw gao to ij«c 

T7I the knyeht of pCBtiloes that knewe nght wele the 

Put forth the prelatis they«iS0Diu>dliufo« 

A laoak that took the ^«7i>sill with a inulf rhrrr 
Am t as the masere la moil <1 al tbetr rati 
Erenrh aftir othir r^leas they wereofatatu 
The frer* fernyJ frt«re»ly the aprynpilLfav to holil 
To sfryng 0{<{>an the remnaiutt that for lua enjie be uol>l 
Have kiil that oceupaetauae In that bol« pAse 
^ longiil Ms half can<cieaee to te the ootuib fosr 

c are left to conjecture Low far tl c monk was Bum-«sfiil in the uLjeel Jte dc«ircd 
Tilt knurht aud Letter part of tie romianr went direct to tluir d locioiin but 
some of the pilgrims of a less educated cla-s. began to wander about the uaic of the 
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clmrcb, curKtn^ly nilminn" nl! the objects nromul tlicin The nitllcr nnd hi*? com* 
jnnions cutuctl into n warm thsciHsion concerning the arms in the jninttil glass 
^^mllo^\3 • — 

" llie pnrdoDtr nnil tlie miller itcul oUitr lewde iotr< 

Smiglit hem rrif In the rhirch right lewd gotc«, 

I*)!! 1 fft^l nnd ponrtil Ugh njnm the give, 

CountrHi ijnp gtnlUmen the araijf for to hb«e, 

Di«k)-\erlng fii^t the pejntiir, knd fur thciitor)' mourni I, 

An 1 nred [tnitrprtir I] el no rlglit ns rnminfs hnmjrd 
* He bertth n bdst&tr,' qnod the tnoa, 'nnd eU a rnkld end ’ 

'Thow fnllest,’ qumi the mOIrr, ‘tbow hiwt nit ivel thy mynd 
It ir t, rjif re, yf them eanit ne, wCIh it prlk to fore, 

To bush Bdown Us eamy and through the shoulder bore ' ” 

At length the host of Southttarh, whose business it >\as to prestne order among 
the compniiy, called them together and itproved them for their iicghgLiicc, whereupon 
tliLj hastened to niaVc their offerings — 

• “ Then jiMsid thej forth boystly goglmg with their hedw, 

Knelid adow a to fore the ehrine, an 1 hcrO eh thrir beiU# 

They preyd to lelot Tliooine, to euch ae they couth , 

And sitli the holy reliLes ceh man with bi« mowtih 
KUeid, aa a gooiUy monk the names told and taught 
Ami altb to otbir place* of btJyaes tiny raugljf, 

And were in tbdr derocioune tyl senicc were al dooa ” 

As noon approached, they gathered together and went to then dinnci, fot„it was 
the dinner hour for all classes at this penod Before they left tlib church, however, 
they bought siipts, "as the mannei was/' m older that they might have Bouiethiiig to 
shew as a memorial and evidence of the saint they bad nsitcd Tlic miller bought and 
pinned on his bosom siffns of Canterhiry brooches The ihstribuiioa of these siyns 
appears to have led to some confasioa — 

‘ Then, as manere and custom is, *iy"M there they bought , 

JVir HIM c>f timlrf siuld Inow leAome thtj had touyht 
hche man set his silrer in sach thing as they likid 
And ID the meen while the mille r bod y {ukii! 

His bosom fnl of ng » js iff CsvArertwy brorAis 
Though the pardoarr and be pryselyin lur pouchis 
They put them afterwards that nooa of them it wist 
Save the sorapner seid somewhat, and seyd to he list, 

Ilalff parti qnodhe, pniely rownyng os tbeir ere 
‘ Husht, pees 1 qnod the miUer, * seist tbow bat the frerc, 

How he lowTith undir his hood with a doggish eye ’ 

Hit shnldbe a privy thisg that he cotuI nat a«py _ 

This passage affoids a curious lUustiation of one of the superstitious practices of 
papal times Figiues and devices of vaiious kinda, stamped iii thm slicct lead, most 
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of them ln\ing tnccs of a pm at the back intended to fix tliem to the ganncnt«j Inie 
been frequently found, and ontiquanes nerc \eiy doubtful as to the object for which 
thej were designed, until Mr Iloach South, who exhibited at one of the eiening con 
ier«aziones at Canterbmy a number of these leaden brQoche«, which had been dragged 
out of the rivers at Canterbury, London, and Abbeville m Frmcc, shewed that they 
were nothing more than the siffns bought by pilgnm**, and worn about their per'Ons, 
to shew that they had visited the particular places indicated by the dences they 
hore Mr Smith quoted a passage of Ginldus Camhrcnsis, a contemporarj (m his 
youth) with Bechet himself, who describes htimclf and his companions as coming 
from Canterbury to London “ with the stffns of St Thomas hnng about their 
necks ’ * which shews how early the custom prevailed m this city Among the strpis 
exhibited by Air Smith, only one bore a distinct reference to Canterbury, it ivas a 
little round brooch with a bead m the zmddlc, and an inscription stating the latter to 
be C \.PUT THOME— the bead of Thomas t This was found 
in the Thames, at London, and had no donbt been 
biought thither h) some devotee from St Thomas’s 
simne at Canterbury Our cut represents this rcIic 
the size of the original Among tho e found in 
the nser at Canterhurx, where there was probably 
an extensive manufactory of such articles, one of the most cunou'* is 
that given in the margin, representing St John the Baptist carrying 
the holy lamb t One found m the nver at Abbeville represents a 
bead of St John the Baptist, and appears to have been home by 
apilgrimfrom Auuea': wherc,Bxnong other precious robes, was hewn 
the pretended real head of the forerunner of Christ 
To return to our pilgrims, when thiyr bad satisfied their feehngs of curiosity and 
devotion, — 

Tl>r7S«tthdr5i;Rjr«tLpoaUtnrbr<lc aod son oppoa Uicir capp 
AdiI sith to the djncT ward the; can f<n to ttopp 

After draner fxih sad phy’ cxivrafTiTs# 

hyui list,” xmtd supper time * — 

The ksjf bt aro!« therwitbal aiul on o be her 

Ad< 1 his lone snothir to mO: in the town 

And so did all the mnnaont thUsrereorthat any 

Thnt hsj thnr rbaosins with then, thc^ made theia frnh and 

■ Ep »copnj antetn wdena lp«nni intrantem tojns I t Now In the po«»es« on of Mr T Weltoo ofUpper 
Dofitiam sabs b^bnernt et socios snos mm | CZ^ton Xt Idlr^x 

n Th mic a rtilo su pens s Ac — CimU Canb Dr | } lathe coUccUon of 'Ir Tolfc 

rtbas a s< prsfu ep Algl Sarr snl u p { 
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The kniglit took Ins son tn etninmc the fortificiitions • — 

“ Tlie knyi^Ut with mejni weut to se the sulle 
And the vrardes of the towo, ft* to ft knygtit ticfidle , 

DcTi«in{' enteiiURkh the ktrtngth\« nt fthont, 

An 1 n;ic>int!d to Id* fone the pcHtl ond the dout 

Tor shot of ublut and of bowe, and ehe for «hnt of pnone, 

Unto the xrurdis of the town, fttid how It ml(;ht be wnnoe , 

And nl defence thcr-ft{rryn, nftir ht* intent 
Ilcdeclarld compcndlouslf, ftud ftl that crlr he went " 

The monk, ttJtb the parson untl a friar, went to pay a n^it ttfa fnciul, anti cnrou«c<l 
together otcr Ins good wines Tlic Hdics remained at home, and Msitcd the garden of 
tlicir liostcss of the " Clicker” 

“ The Wyfe of Bath vosaowerY shchndno to walk, 

She toke the pnorc* by (he bondc, * tfadame, woi ye stftlL 
PfjTely Into the pnntea to »c the hcrbti prowe. 

And nftir nlth oar bo»tl* wife in htr parlour rovee* 

I teol gyve yewc the wyne, and )c «hul me ftl*o 
For tyl wc go toeoper «ehareo«aght<ilci to do * 

The pnores, a* woman taught of geotd blood and bend, 

A*v«ntid to hlr counsel, nnd forth gon they wend, 

rasryng forth MfJUy ioto (he hrrhery 

For many a I erb grewe for vewc and surgery. 

And all the oley* fclr and parid, and raybd, nnd y mnkid, 

The tavige aod the Isope j frethid and y staUd 
And otliK beddi* by and by fresh y>«bglit, 

For comers to the hooste nghte a sportful tight “ 

Tlie Other pilgiims amused thcmsclrcs m different w aj s, according to thcir tastes and 
inclimtions The supper ended m mirth and jollity, ubich lasted *‘tjl the tyine that 
it w as well within eve " Tlie more sober of the party w ent to their beds hctiiucs , but 
otheis continued to dnnk and"jangle,” until those who were m their beds were angry 
at the disturbance, and urged them to go to rest — 

“ But yet they preyd them curleysly to rest for to wend | 

And so they JiJ all the root, they drool, sod made an end, 

And eche nuia droughe to cushy [ftw eoueh?] to slepe ami take Ms rest, 

Save the pardoner, that drew apart, and weyad by a cheste, 

For to hide hjmself tyl the candlU wer out " 

As Boon OS the rest of the pilgnms were gone to bed, and the “ candill” out, the 
paidorer stole out of the room, to pursue 8 loir amour It is quite endent tliat the 
whole party slept in one room 

The inn now offers extermlly few features which would be lecognised by Chaucer’s 
pilgrims The rao'^t remarkable part is the row of stone arches on the ground flooi, which 
now form the wmdows and door ot the corner shop, and which appear to have been a 
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Ivincl of open poi tico, scmii" as the grand entrance to the mn Goatling tell^ u", that 
in Ills time people remembexed moie of these arches running along the street, which 

had been demolished to mahe new 
fronts to the houses This pro- 
bablj' IS the oldest part of the 
building Beneath it is a cellar, 
with a very flat-arched stone roof, 
represented in the cut in the mar- 
gin Proceeding through an arched 
passage from Hiirh Street, we see 
from the yard many interesting 
remnants of the woodwork of the 
old building In Gostlmg's tune, 
a staircase led to a wooden gallery, which ran round the budding to the ngbt in the 
Mcw m our cngnvmg (which looks from the jTird towards the street), and old 
men still remember its existence Tlic large room at the top, which occupied the 
whole upper part of the budding, until cut up into small rooms ond lofts, i« supposed 
to hue been the one which the poet had m his imnd as that occupied by his pdgrims, 
and It IS still called the hall of the hundred beds "Wc might cite many passages from 
old wntets, shewang the general preralencc of the custom of lodgmg a number of 
guests indiscruiunately m one room filled with beds One end of the great room of 
the Chequer, of whidi the exterior is seen in our new from the jard, and an interior 
new IS gnen below in the same plitc, still retains its original appearance, aud is 
occupied as a cabinet maker’s workshop, but manj of its features are concealed bj the 
tools and lumber of the workmen 

Tlic description of a insit to Canterbury given m the poem quoted above, contrasts 
singularly with the modem meeting There is something grotesque in the idea of the 
saiants of the mneteenth century canynng back to eilubit there as cunositics the 
identical stffns which the pilgrims of other dajs had brought away from this very «pot 
vrjth •'uch wjtTcrj ffiJfrrent Jeefmgs Our modem pilgrims afso separated each day into 
parties to view the objects in the tomi Some followed the steps of the knight, and 
lamented over the small remnants non visible of the walls and wards of which he had 
admired the strength and fairness Some maj, like the monk and his compamons, 
have gone forth to seek old acquamtanccs, and perhaps quaff the cup of remembrance 
The well stored garden of the Chequer was no longer there to invite the attention of 
the ladies, although, instead of it, the snperb nursery ground of jVldcrman Masters was 
opened to the visitors But many wandered tlirough the church, and “peered” about 
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as curiously and irievcrentlj -js the miller md the pardonci On the <hy after Ins 
Icctuie, Pioftssor illis continued Ins remarhs to a fen nho rclraquisbed Richborough 
and Do\ci to accompany him over the cathedral It nould take a volume to tiesciibt 
all the objects thete presented to the view Hie scene of Becketts death, tlie tomb of 
the V ittoi of Crecy and Poitiers, and a host of other spots, interesting by some historical 
association, or by their beauty of ornament, attracted successively the attention of the 
visitors Even the fine extensive ciypts wcic on this occasion thrown open to the 
members of the Arch'eological Association 

One of the most interesting objects m the ciypt, or under cioft, is a little pamted 
semicircular chapel, supposed by Dait to have been dedicated to St John the 

Baptist It IS SI 
tuated undei St 
Anselm's ton cr, 
and was an object 
of considerable 
attraction to the 
members of the 
Archaiological As 
sociation It ap 
peaisto have been 
n’allcd up at ra 
ther Ru early pc 
nod, to mnl e a 
stronger support 
forthesuperstriic 
turfc, and can now 
be entered only 
through a suialf 
square hole, re 
presented on the 
left hand side of 
the ncconi| aiijang 
view of the intc 
nor of (his cha/K-J 
To tins circuin 

stance v\c owe the prc<5crvution of tin. curious pniituig'i v^blcll cover the intinor surface 
of the ivalls The painting lu (be best slate of prtstrvBtion of vvlnch vre have given uu 
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exact copy la our plate, is on the north side, and tepre«cuts the natmty of fct John the 
as related m the first chapter of the Gospel accoiUmg to St Luke Ehrabeth 
appears m bed, Antli the child in her arms, and her answer to the words on the small 
^ahel in the man^s hand (non defaced), but which were prohahly, L’bmen ejus Zaclianas, 
“His name is Znehanas,” is msenbed on the longei label — Ktquaquam, sed locabitur 
Johannes, “ Not so, but he shall he called John ” On the right we see Zacharias, 
seated, ^vlth the initrc of the piicsthood on lii!» head, ^v^tlng the words, Johannes est 
nomen ejus, “ His name is John “ Abo\e is the msciiption, — 

“jSTE PCEE MAOMIS COBAM DOMINO FT BPVBriL BANCTO EEPLEBIrLK 

Above this picture there is a second compartment, with another pamtmg, much m 
jmed, and beneath them the inscription, legible m Hart’s time, Hoe altare deiieaiiim 
est in Aonoron saneh Gahnctis arehangeb, which intimates that an altar dedicated 
to the archangel Gahriel formerly stood there There was also an altar on the other 
side, hut the words Hoc altare were all that remained of the corre<poudmg inscription 
when Dart wrote A compaitmcnt’in the centie of the roof contains a figure of 
the Creator, seated m aif'aureole, with a book 
m one hand, on which aic still legible the 
words ]2go sum qui sum Tlic aureole is sup 
ported by four angels, who occupy the comers 
of the vaulting On the soffit of the arch to 
the left of our cut, arc paintings of clicrubims 
wath eyes in their wings and bfxlics, which 
Dart mistook for figures of St Catherine The 
arch on the opposite tide is painted in com- 
partments, tlie lowest representing St John 
the Eiangelist writing the Apocalypse, and the 
others containing the seven angels, seven can 
dlesticks, and seven churches At the liead of 
the arch are painted seven stars in a circle 
Our cut represents the compartment containing 
St John, and one of those of the angels, cm 
dlcstjcks, and chnrclics 

The style of these paintings is that of the 
first half of the twelfth century They so 
closely resemble, m design and in colonnng, 
the lUuinmations in a manu'cript injbc British 
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Museum (MS Cotton Nero C IV ), of whicli a specimen ib given in Mr Siiaiv's 
beautiful nork on the “Dresses and Decontions of the MicWlc Ages/’ that ue might 
be led to look upon them as a nork of the same artist Dart supposes this chapel to 
occupy the place of a much earlici chnpel dedicated to St John the Baptist, in uhich 
were interred the bodies of Cuthhert, Bregwm, and others of the Saxon archbishops 
During the last centuiy the \'iulted lOom through which nc pa's* to this painted chapel 
was allotted as a place of meeting to a congiegation of Ticnch Protestant refugees 
At prc'scnt it is kept locked up, and does not apjieai to be used foi any especial ])ui pose 
It IS much to be desued that care should be taken to ensuic the presenation of so 
precious a monument of eaily ait 

Aftei the cathedral, the most interesting ecclesiastical bmlding in Canteibury is 
the little church of St Martin, pictmesquc!) situated on a hill among the fields, 
inthout the walls on the east side of the city Its site was once occupied by o 
Roman budding, uhich was given b^ Ethelbcit, king of Kent, to his Chnstian queen, 
Bertha, as a place of devotion for herself and her Frankish bishop, Luidhaid, and uas 
afterwards given to St Augustine The notion that the Roman biulding had been a 
church, is probably incoiTcct The present church is comparatnelj modern, and 
perhaps thcie aie no lemains of the original walls, but the materials of nhich they arc 
built (stone and Roman bricks) have evidently been taken from some Roman building 
A curious Norman font, preserved m the church, has been at times described \crv 
absurdly as the one in winch king Etbclbcrt was baptised 

No visitor can tread without feelings of emotion, a spot hallowed by such recoJ 
lections ns crowd about the green hill occupied bj this little church, and v\c arc 
earned involuntarily hack to the ■'cenc so bcautifullj devcribed bj the histornn Bede, 
when the first missionary and his compm ons came to this spot from the lAc of Tlianet 
"In this island," sajs Bede, "landed the servant of our Ixirtl, Augustine, ami his 
companions, being, as is rcpoited, nearly forty men Thej had, bj order of the hlc«3cd 
pope Gregorj, taken interpreters of the nation of the Franks, and sending to Ltliclbert, 
signified that thej were cotnc from Rome, and had brouglit a jojful message, which 
most tmdonbtedlj assured to all that look adiantogc of it, everlasting jojs in heaven, 
and a kingdom that would never end, with the living mid true God Tlic king, having 
heard this, ordered them to staj m that island where the) had landed, and that the) 
should be furnished with all ncccs'vancs, till he should consider what to do mtli them 
1 or he had before heard of the Chnstian religion, having n Chnstian wift of the ro)nl 
famil) of the rnmk«, called Bertha, whom he had received from her parents, upon 
condition that she should be pcmiittcd to practise her rthgion with the bi'hop 
lavndhnrd wlio was sent witlj her to |rr«irvc her faith ^ome dn)a after, the hiiig 
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Aiecent discoveiy m the churchyard of St Martin’s adds to the intcicst of the 
foregoing narrative Some workmen, digging near the church, found a number of gold 
ornaments, formed of coins of the fifth and aix centuries, by the simple addition of a 
loop to each, and, in one instance, of a nm A gold circular ornament, set mth pieces 
of stone or glass, was also found with them It appears most probable that these coins 
were anauged as a necklace for some ladj of distinction, who ivas interred aLthis spot 
on account of the supposed sanefaty of the locality, and the dates ndl fairlj allou us 
to suppose that she may have been one of the attendants on the Tiankish queen of 
Ethelbert It nas the custom of the Romans to mount then gold corns in frames of 
elegant filigree woik, to he worn as pendent ornaments Battcly has engiaved in his 
Anttgmtaies Mutupine a gold com of the emperoi Magnentius, with a simple loop 
attached, as in these found m the precincts of St Martin’s Three Prankish gold 
coins, with sirailai loops, found m Kent, ha\e been more recently tngraicd m 
Mr Roach Smith’s CoUccianea Antigua In the earlier Saxon times, onl) the Roman, 
Byzantme, and Sleronngian ffold coins nere used m England, the monc) struck 
by the Saxons being only of siUei Tlic coins found at St Martin’s are extremely 
curious, apart from then local interest One is of Justin, another is n rude 
imitation of the x cry common small brass coins of the joungcr Constantins, but the 
most remaikable among them all is that of Eupardus, a bishop of Autun, nlio hied 
about the middle of the sixth centurj, concerning nhom history is almost silent 
He wears upon the com the imperial diadem of the loner empire, the costume of the 
bust being al-o copied from the Roman model The coins of the age nliich folloiml 
the oxerthrow of the empiic ncrc generally copied from Roman tj'pcs, the dexiccs on 
the originals being frequently «o rudely loiitatcd that it is nImo«t impos'tjblc to guess 
what the figures are intended to represent Tlic ornament'* we haxe just described arc 
now m the possession of Mr Rolfe, who exhibited them at the meeting of the primcxal 
section on Indaj, St-iitcinber 13, when they drew forth some interesting rcinnrks by 
Mr lloach Smith 

The otlicr churcliis of CatiUrbury liaxc few attractions for a xisitor, being, in 
general, dtxoul of arcliitcctnml beniity or of histoncnl inliri "t One of tht Im <t, that 
of St Dunstan in th< wcsttru suburb, is ixmarknble ns nmtainmg tlu fnimU vault of 
the llupcr*, in winch is still pn served the skull of Sir Tlimnns More, lii« In-ad Imiing 
bcin brought from I»tidou llnil^, oiul dcpositsd thtn uccirtly by his dmglitrr, 
^Inrgnrct llo|Kr It i« eontaincd in a liadm 1k»t, phetd in n iiiclit m tin vmjII of Ihr 
vault Tin mte of this church npj>can« to have Uu) one of ihr hiinsl plans of ihr 
Uotimu inhnliitnuts < f Canterbury Human glass scmcIs and unis wrr« di*r«nem! a 
few jeam *inre m the viehuty, and an* now in the po*sesuon of Mr Ilalph Hoyle, wl o 
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e\ljibite(lihcm at the meeting of the pntncval section on Fnday, September 13 One 
of the cirthen ve^^cls found here, presented the unusual form of a hooped barrel 

Bemams of the vanous religious houses for which Canterbur) was once remarkable, 
are scattered over the different parts of the town The rums of the great abbey of 
St Augu'itinc, consisting cluefly of two gateways, were an object of attention to the 
arcbTolomsts These rums had recently been purchased by A J Bcrc«ford Hope, 
"E^q , member of parliament for AlaitLtone, and, at the time of the Arcb-cological 
"Meetmg, the workmen were occupied in clearing the dnc»t gateway toner from the 
barbarous adjuncts which had turned it and the buildings adjoming mto a brewery and 
'dehouse The thanks of the arcbtological visitors were v oted to Mr Hope for his zeal 
m purchasing this rmu, as it is understood, with the sole object of preserving it from 
further ddapidation and desecratiou There arc now bttlc or no remains of the nunnery 
of St Sepulchre, famous at the time of the Reformahou as the sisterhood to which 
belonged Elizabeth Barton, the " maid of Kent,” a weak tool m the bands of a pohtical 
party, for which she was sacridced to the resentment of the remorseless monarch, 
Henry \'III The inientorj of the or personal effects of this miserable 

woman, seized on her attainder and execution, gives us a cunous idea of the mode m 
which a Dun'b cell was furnished at this period it is preserved in the British ^laseom, 
and runs as follows — 

“Stoffe recejTjd the xrj day of Febmare, of dame Elj^beth Barton, by the handes 
of the pnores of Sajent Sepulcrcs mthowt Canterbury, into the handes of John \ntony 
of Canterbmy, as herafter foloetb 

*' ffyrst, a co«cbyn blade, and one old co chyn 
"ij carpettes, whereof one ys cot into p«^3 

“ A old matteres, vij corsse schettes, a kyvcrlet and a peyer of blanclcettes with 
ij pyllos, and a bolster 

" ij platers, mj dy«ches, tj sausers, and a Ijitell basen, wayyng aj at iiij"' 
a lb , wych my lavdy pnores hath, and payed mj’ 

“ A wbvet corter, wTch mv lady pnores hath, and payed nj'' 

^ A. fyfttefi' o?tf tJrrper AjwciS? 

" iij pylloberes 
*'ij eanstyckes 

“ k coet, wTche dame Kateren ATyttsam hath, payed v* 

“ k pece of a plancke for a tabyll 
“ A Ij'ttell cbj'st 

“ Stoffe WTche remayneth m the uonnere pertaynyng unto dame Elysabcth Berton, 
at the request of my ladj pnores 
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flyrst, ij nje^\ co'=!chynSj gy\en imto the chuiche 
“ A old mantell, and a kyitcll, wnto the yongest noune 

“ A Yrysche mantell, a colere, with ij grctt chystes, and ij stol}S, and a can- 
stycke, to ray lady piioies 

“ A kyverlet, and a old kyrtell, to dame Alys Colman, at the lequest of mj hdy 
pnores ** 



Tlicrc are stdl Bonic remains of tlic houses of 
the three oideis of frnrs, nho all estahlishfd 
thcmsches m Canterhurj during the thutcentli 
centurj Tlie Gkei FaivRSj^or begging fnars, who settled here in 1273, had 
their comentual bmlclings m the west part of the town, on the branch of the mer 
Stour which runs under hast Bridge The icmams of these buildings consist ot 
a house, under which the mer runs, as represented m the cut, with the mined walls 
surrounding a court or jard hclnnd the rulings here seen on the left Innil side Y ith 
the confused assemblage of buildings of later date, these nuns form a picturesque 
group But, alas* the instability of human aflhirsl Tlic house of the begging 
tnars is turned into a workhouse for paupers, and the court -yard in which the 
fnars were wont to disport tlienischcs, is now used for the fattening of jugs for the 
purpose of making brawn, an article for which Canterhur) is celebrated Tlie fnir 
dime of the Httcr establishment, m perfe*ct innocence os to the atlnctions winch olil 
walls im(,ht hn\e in the ejes of an archeologist, supposed that our nsit had rtftrtiice 
to the m\»trncs of her ^ocatHm, and >crj obligingly shewed us into the court in which 
the poor qundrupi ds ucrc confiiieil singh in small frames, to liimJcr them from tiiniiiig 
miiiul, lest eicn tint little slinre of cwm*e might liaie the effect of diinmi*hing their 
oWsity 
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TIIE THREE AJlCHJXPJ«;COP^ HOsPITilS 

The last objects of antiquanan interest m Canterbury which have to mention, are 
three early charitable foundation* * About the year 10S4, Archbi^hoji Lanfrane built two 
ho'pital*, one withra the touii at ^orth Gate, dedicated to St John, the other, about a 
mile from the town, on the lull of Herehaldown (i e Herebald’s hill), now called Har 
hledown, in the ancient forest of Blean, dedicated to St >»icholas The first ofthe'e was 
designed for the support of maimed, weak,and «ick j>tr<on« of both «exes, thefoundation 
at Harbledown was a lazar hou«e for lepers, and was for that rea'On placed, like all similar 
mstitutions m the middle a^-, by the Mde of the hndiw^ at a little distance ontside the 
town The onsan of the third of the hospitals to which we allude, which, was de«icmed 
to receive poor pilgnm*, j* ven doabtfu], but it appears mo-t probable that it was 
founded b% Thomas Becket, for it certamlv bore the name of St Thomas’s Ho pita] at 
the Ea>t Bridge as early as the beginning of the thirteenth centurv All the«e founda- 
tion* were in rour^ of time ennehed by numerous donations of lands and rent* That 
of Horhledown «tood at the *ide of the “pdcnins’ road” from Ixindon Gucnies du 
Pont de St faience, an Anglo-'Sonnau poet who wrote a metrical life of Becket 
immediatelv after the primate’s death, has preserved an interesting anecdote connected 
with this place 'When, in lir4, kmir Henry U went in pilgrimage to Canterbmy to 
do penance at Becket’* shnne, he stopped at Harbledown, entered the same httle 
church which is now standme to confers and be ab-olved, and '*for the love of 
St Thomas he gave in grant twenty marks of rent to the poor hDn*e ” He uwlked 
from hence barefoot to the cathedral The onmnal de«enes to be cited, from the 
nearh contemporaty ananusenpt in the Bnh«h 'Museum, aa a pore specimen of the 
language spoken by the educated clashes m Bogland in the dava of Thomas Becket — 

JasC« Cutcrturc out lqix» an 
E mqlt sd caalad<^ d. smt |deu> de msl 
Pte* BDC Cwe I del mvOrr fnaapal. 

La u b ct>r* saint ci-t del cure erp^ta] 

Ki Baint dolent id bus ea joie e ca estal 

■* Oaac cltet' Srat a fiVirdsldza’ 

E eatra tl Diu«tier e a fet sa «reis«a 
De trr<ttii *C3 Dtr^e* ad regais Den ^ar*aB , 

Par ai3 V <aiat Ttoatas a otne eo dia 
Tint ssartlitei de rente* i la Button ” 

The hamlet of Harbledown is situated at the *ummit of a steep lull, and answers 
• A teitr luftory of tliese foondatioB# wni rerr aad N Battrfj- wa* rnntfrf u tie Eft/w/irm r<jw 

eopiosseatTirtsffOffleisrtm eempiltdbyJ Dneromie ^ yrapAwa Rnlraairo 
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rcmarUbly ^^cll to the^ name given by Chaucer to the “litel town” to which his 
pilgrims came, “under the Blcc,** or Blern forest — 

" VV ete ye not xcher stondeth a btet toun, 

VrUeb that y depfd b Bob up and doun, I 

Under the Blee, In Cantetbhry way? / 

Cant T 1 16,9'50 ? 

It derives some additional interest fiom the circumstance that the celebrated Erasmus 
has left us an account of his passage by it on liis v\ ay from Canterbuiy to London, 
with Bean Colet (liere named Gratian) and others, on the eve of the Reformation A 
part of the dialogue in one of his Colloqiues (the PeregnnaUo rehgtoms ergo) is as 
follows — 

•fQg — In the road to London, not far fromCanterburj, is a way extremely hollow, 
as well as narrow, and also steep, the bank heing on each side so craggy that there is 
no escaping, nor can it bj any means be avoided On the left-hand side of the road 
IS an almshouse of some old men, one of whom runs out as soon as they perceive a 
horseman appioachmg, and after spnnkhng him with holy water, o0cib him the upper 
leather of a shoe hound with brass, in which a piece of glass is set like a gem This is 
kissed, and money giv en lum 

“ Me —I had rather have an almshouse of old men on such n road than n troop of 
sturdy roTihers 

» Og —As Gratian rode on my left hand, nearer to the almshouse, he was sprinkled 
with water, to which he submitted, but when the shoe was held out, he asked what it 
meant And being told it was the shoe of St Thomas, he was so provoked that, 
turning to me, he said, ‘Wliat • would this clown have us kiss the shoes of all good 
-men’ They may just as well offer their spittle to be kissed, and other disgustmg 
thmgs’ I took compassion on the old man, and gave him some money by way of 
consolation ” 

"NVe believe that the shoe js still preserved 

St Tliomas’s Hospital also stands in the street by which the pilgiiins entered the 
town, and was intended to harbour such of them as were not sufficiently nch to take up 
their lodgings at the Chequer It had the nght of bunal for those who died there m 
the place in the cathedral churchjard set apart for the interment ofpilgimis It is 
provnded by the statutes given to this hospital by Archbishop Stratford m 1342, “That 
poor pilgrims m good health shall be entertained only for one night , and poor, sick, 
and well pilgrims shall have daily fourpence expended for their sustenance, out of the 
revenues and profits of the hospital, greater regard to be had to sick than to well 
pilgrims That if there should he not a sufficient resort of pilgrims in any one day to 
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reqiure the whole foorpence for their su traance, what is eo spared in one day «hall be 
laid out freel\ m another daj when the number of pdnnms «hall be larger, that for 
everv day of the whole jear the entire sum of fourpence be carefully and faithfully 
expended That there shall be twelve beds comenient to lodge the pdgmns in the 
said bo pital , and a woman, of bone«t report, aged above fortj years, who shall tale 
care of the beds, and provide neeeasaries for the poor pdgmns, and who shall be 
mamtamed out of the reienues of the hospital” From the entries m « 0 Die of the 
earher registers (of the beginning of the sixteenth century) we find that there was then 
expended «axpeiice a week for beer bought and given to the poor guests , twenty shil 
hnsK a year to the woman attendina: upon them , lOf 6s 8d for a chantry pne^t at 
the ho'spital, and five poimd* to a chantry pnest at Harhledown, so that the greater 
portion of the mcome was spent m pra\ers for the poor Vt a later penod, we find 
the pa3Tnent3 to the two pnest<» unchansred, while the other payments are somewhat 
increased — 

“ Item, for wood, jde, and other necessaries for the rehef of poor men m arms 
alms), Tj'’ j’ mj^ 

” Item, to the keeper and hi wife to attend about the poor men, besides his 
* sallery/ ij'* vj’ vnj'^ ” 

The rents anung from lands in the forest of Blean was chiefly paid m " cocks and 
hens and the sum total amounted to a very inconventent quantity—" Sum total of 
the cocks and hens, a hundred and nineteen, and a third part of a hen, and a half of a 
hen ” Soon after the beginning of the sixteenth century, we find the«e cocks and hens 
compounded for in monev, the cock being estimated at twopence halfpennj, and the 
hen at threepence 

The old rasters and other records of the institutions of the middle ago arc inter 
csting for the Iizht they throw on a state of 'oacty which has long passed awa^, and it 
13 mudi to he lamented that **0 feu of them have been prevnred The cheats of the 
three ho pitals of which we are speaking arc still well stored with anaent charters , 
but most of fbeiT bools, and even <ome wAici were extant m fie fast centnrv, bare 
pcn«hed A few extract- from these documents arc giien m the work cited id a note 
on a precedin'; pace The hospital of St John and that at Ilarblcdown were designed 
to reccne persons of both sexe^, but from the onginal foundation it was eepecialh 
ordered that the parts of the building occupied by each sex should be so separated from 
the other that thej oonld have no intercommunication Tbc statntes provided vcri 
«<ncre punishments for the dificrent offences which were bkcly to occur in sncli 
mrtitutions, «omc of which would liaie belonged more properly to the court* of pnbbc 
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justice, bad not the ecclesiastical body claimeil exemption fiom tlic ci\il poner Tvon 
as late as tbe reign of Elizabeth, the statutes given to the hospital of llarbletlomi hj 
Archbishop Parker, inflict punishments uhidi would not now be legal The eleventh of 
these statutes is as follows — Also we will and oidain, That if any brothei shall, by the 
testimony of six of the brethren, or any sister, by the testimony of six of the sisters, be 
convict before the pnor to be a common dronkaid, a quarrcllei, 4 a brauler, a scold, or a 
blasphemous swearer , every such offender, so convict, shall for the first time sit in the 
stocks one day and a night with bread and water , and offending in that fault again, 
shall tbe second time be punished in the stocks two days and two nights , and for the 
third offence in the same crime, three dajs and three nights with btead and water 
only, but if, after the third punishment, he 01 she do eftsooncs offend m the like 
offence, then to be evpulsed and dtiven out of the house for ever ” 

The inmates of St John’s Hospital had a great feast every year at Midsummer, and 
another at Chnstmas The register for the year 1638 gives the following bill of 
expenses for the Midsummer feast of that jear — 

" Payd to the woman that helped 10 the kitchen, vj** 

Payd to the two tumspets, vuj'’ 

“ Payd for heere at diner, iiy^ 

"Payd for hecre to make the servemg men drmkc that brought meat to our 
feast, ij'* 

" Payd for Ixvx pound of beefe at v* the score, j" 

"Pa)d for a calfe, xvaij’ 

“ Pajd for two lambs, xviij' 

“ Paj d to the cookc for dnssing of diner, iiij* 

" Payd for bccre for the kitchen, iiij’’ 

“ Pa) d for putter u ee borrowed, vj** 

" Pa)d for a gallon of sacke, mj’ luj*’ 

" Pajd for 1 pottle of clantt and n pottle of nlute ivine, ij* viij'* 

" Pa)d fop a bushel! and a peeke of mealc, v' 

" Pa)d for halfe a barrel of bccrc, iiij’ ij** 

" r€i)d for three coople of chicken, y’ vj"* 

** Sumnin, iij" vj* ” 

In the register of the same house for the )caT 1G15 v\c have the following items for 
painting coits of arms, which arc cunons as relating perhaps to some of those which 
are still seen m the hall — 

" Pu)d unto the pavntors for l/nnfrauckcs amics, nj’ iiij'* 
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“ Item, p'ljd unto AVickcl for the dcnnes anncs, planing of the board, and making 
the \crse, any'’ 

“Item, pajd unto master Drury for his pames m helpmg us to DanfrancLes 
arme's, iij'’ 

Vt the penod of the dissolution of monasteries, the charitable objects of gilds and 
hosjiitals irere so mixed up with what were defined by the law as " superstitious uses,'^ 
that their existence became exceedingly precarious The brethren and sisters of 
Lanfranc’s hospitals are, even at the present daj, ruled by pnors and priores'es e 
hare seen how much of the revenoes of Si ^Oiomas’s Hospital went to the performance 
of llomish ceremonies, and eien its clianly Has appropriated to pilgrims who now no 
longer nsited the holy shrme It is not therefore to be wondered at, if tbej were soon 
drawn from their original purpose^ From a Msilation of St Thomas’s Hospital made 
bj directions from Cardinal Pole in 1557, it appears that the funds of that mstitutioii 
were then expended on "travelicrs in general " — "Tbcj arc bound to receive waj faring 
and hurt men, and to haie eight beds for men, and four for women, to remain for a mght 
or more, if thej be not able to depart, and the master of the hcxj’ital is charged with 
the hnnal, and they hade twentj loads of wood jcarlj allowed, xxaj for dnnk” la 
the hcgmaing of Dhzabeth’s reign, the estates of the hospital were seized, and had 
passed into prnatc hands, but they were recoicrcd bj Vrchbisbop Parker, who 
refoundtd the hospital for the reception of "poor and maimed soldiers that ®bouId 
pass funrard and backward throngb Canterbury,” m the same manner as the pilgrims 
had been formerly rcceued, and for the support of a school In the scicnteenth year 
of Eluaheth’s rugn, the hospital was «tatcd to be in great decay, and, as baling cca'scd 
to sene for am uoeful purposes, the lands were again seized and suffered to pass into 
the hands of private indii idu ils , but, after an obstinate lawsuit, they were restored to 
their charitable purposes bi ilrcbhi«bop Ilhitgift, and they haic since continued to be 
administered according to the design of \rchb 13 l 10 p Parker lianfranc’s hospitals hSie 
passed throiish similar nci'situiles 

The hospital of St Thomas stands m the High Street, near East or Kin_’s llndgc, 
which it was obliged to keep m repair V stone arched doomav, gcncrnlly open, 
leads into a lauhcd apartment, from the far comer of nhicli a flight of stout sups 
takes us to the upper floor Tins passage bos the appearance of haiing betn broken 
through the masonry of the onginal bndding Tlic npartmciil to winch this staircase 
conducts ns, appears to have bctn the anaent hall or rcfcctora The old tiri j bcc has 
liecn tunicil into a cupboard, and the adjoimns chauiher has undergone s ilf greater 
eJiangc-*, to comert it into a schoolroom I row of columns end arches remain in 
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tbc partition-M all between the refectory and the head of the staiicase, winch appear to 
ha\c been onginallj an open arcade This and thc%auUcd room below appear to be 
carlj speennens of the stjle of architectiuc generally denominated Early Euglisli, and 
may he part of an original structure of the end of the tw clfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth centurj . The buildings of the hospital run over the rncr on one side of the 
brill gc 

The hospital of St. John is situated on the west side of Northgatc Street, and is 
entered by a fine wooden arch, under nn interesting house. Eadnicr, the disciple of 
liaiifranc and the wTitcr of In'! life, dignifies the original building of this house witli the 
immc of a palace {pnhlium), and the ancient walls still remaining inclose a considerable 
am of ground to the north-west of the present chapel Thej arc nnsMic, of 
rude car!) Norman masonrj, with round-headed doors 
and windons, only shglith orimmcnted mth the comnion 
cheiron moulding, coarscl) cut 'Iht entrance to the 
ehajicl IS a doorwaj of the same stjlc This chnj*tl, 
which is onlj a part of the original chapel, has been 
much altered imd mo(lenn<cil The most remarkable 
object m the interior is a smgularlj-fhaptil early f<mt. 
In the last ccntuiy the i)>t window was lilted with ricli 
painted gli«3, ixprcseiituig figures of the twelve apostles, 
hut this has cntireU dj«appiarul The pulpil, ami some 
otlur wood-work, arc good ctainplcs of tin* ornamental 
caning of the Tudor agi (lusthng, our Miicnhlc and 
safi guide to thi antiquities of Cnntcrhun.’, lomplims 
liittirlj of the UiiiKCC'snr) lUiiiohtitm of the old Iiuddiiigs 
«if till* c«lahh'>liinctil pcrjKtratcil nliont the inidillc of the IasI rtnlur) — ‘^tlu IkHs 
hnMug Ixtn Mild, (h< utinjil* ujtd ijortli I'lt taktu down, as wire innin of the olil 
Hiid •iinIKr and li->s nnssmiint mu* erected in thiir mom; » »tiim wall was 
laVtn anas, uhirh nhrhtnd tltr wlml. rr.mi iL. rcd.1 wintl lilnMiii - inrr 
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tea feet long The hall is up stairs, and contams some old fumitiire, among which the 
most remarkable is a caned chest and a lai^e sword A cunous old embioideied 
covermg for the table is also shewn Hie hall itself is ornamented with the arms 
of the founders 

On the other side of Northgate Stieet, immediately opposite the entrance to 
St John’s Hospital, is another old gateway, which leads to the rums of the pnory 
of St Gregory, also a foundation of Archbishop Lanfranc, intended for secular canons, 
whose duty it was to admmister spiritual comfort to the poor of the hospital, and to 
officiate at the burial of their dead These rums haie been converted mto private 
houses, which arc occupied by labouring people 

Tbc road to Harhledown, ns we have already observed, leads through the High 
Street, and quits the ancient city by Vestgale, the only gate of Canterburj now 
stanihng, and one of the finest examples of an old torni gateway in England All 
the gates of Canterbury were m good prcserration in tbc last century, but tliey 
liave gridually fallen sacrifices to the wants or wishes of the eitisens Eurgatc, 
erected in Urs, remamed until 1822 Another gate, that of St George, formerly 
called Ncwingate (as being the most modem of them all), which was a copj on a 
smaller scale of Hestgatc, was built in 1470, and was pulled down m 1801 It 
had been used first ns a prison, next as a «torchou<e for the corpontion, and 
fmally ns a reservoir of water for the Use of the citj HTicn this gale was condemutd 
to destruction, a carefully executed model in wood was made, with the object of pre- 
serving some memorial of it, this is now ra the possession of Cliarles Sandj«, E»q of 
CanUrhurj, who has very kimlly pemnltcd us to make the sketch of it which we give at 
the cud of tilt present article The chief reason of Us demolition appears to have been 
tilt want of materials for the fornntion of a cattle market cstgatc was the ancient 
tntrmcc to Cantcrbuiy from London It wns bmlt m the reign of llichard II , hj 
Archbislioji Sudbur), and has been n*«cd as a pnson from time immemonal, which is 
probably tlie chief cause of its preservation Gostling, our gmdc “about tbc city of 
Canterbury,” tells us “ this gate is now the aty pnson, both for debtors and cnminal«, 
with a hr^c and l^yli pitched room over the^teway, and others m the towers TIic 
wav up to them is through a grated cage in the gate, level wath tlic street, where the 
prisoners, who arc not more closjy confined, may di«coursc with poivcrigcrs, receive 
their aims, and warn them (by their distress) to mnoage tlicir liberty and property to 
the best ndvantagi, as wtU as to thank God for whatever share of tho«e blessings he 
has bestovred on them ” A note in the third tdition of this Ixwk (the one we hapjicncd 
to have in our hands) adds — “7^u eoni/orf(l) the poor pn«oncrs arc now dcpmctl of, 
iht cage having lictn taken down in 1773” The accoinniodationv for the pn‘-onirs 
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lia\c in ktcr times been made moic c\tcnsMC by the erection of new buildings to the 
north of the gateway One of ^Vldciman Buncc’s extracts from the municipal rccortls 
(as ivc learn fiom anothci useful and amusing, and a more modem, guide-book, ''IVlix 
Summerley’s Handbook for the City of Canttrbuiy”) mfoims us, that m llOf “a 
certam hermit, named Blueheaid, who headed an insuncction, was t iktn by the major 
and citizens of Canterbury, and sent to tlic king at AVestmmster, and there adjudged to 
be hanged and decapitated, and that Ins head tins placed oier the Westgate of this extj ” 
Tins gateway, wath its two massive round towcis, and its curtain machicolated aboie, is 
a fine and perfect specimen of medieval mihtarj arcbitccture 

The shoitest road to Ilarbledown is by the foot path, which turns to the left after 
passing the bridge beneath 'VVestgatc, and leads over the fields The site of Ilarblc 
down appears also to have been one of the Roman hunal places of Diirovcmum, for 
fragments of urns and bones were picked out of the side of the bank (whcie cut through 
by the road) by some of the archaiological vuitors "We have ni fact traced the 
burial places of tbe Roman inhabitants, without tbc gates, and along the sides of the 
principal roads, of the city, as they are still found* m Italy, about Hercuhneum and 
Pompeii "Webavethe cemetery ofSt Martinis, on the road to Rutupue (llichborough) # 
that at Bridge IIill, on the road to iDubns (Dover) , and those at St Dunstan’s and 
Ilarbledown, on tbe line of road leading towards London In all these places we find 
traces also of Saxon interments, or else we find Cbnstian cburchjards These repeated 
instances of the successive occupation of tbe burial places aioimd tbe ancient city by 
Romans, and Saxons, and by churches, seemed to shewr that there had been a penccfnl 
succession of inhabitants, that tbe Saxon settlers bad mixed with tbe Romano British 
population, and bad buried tbeir dead m tbe same burial places , and that, when con- 
V erted to Christianity, they had formed rcligiou'> establishments on the spots already 
hallowed in their minds Many otbci circumstances, noticed by the early historian s, 
or surmised fiom the discoveries of modem days, combmc in strengthening this 
opinion 

The church or chapel of St Nicholas is a small and plain Norman buildmg, and 
13 supposed to be the one erected hy I/aufranc t^ithm is a Norman font This 
church stands at the top of the hill, on the soath side of the lond Tlic gardens and 
houses allotted to the poor people arc below The entrance to the latter 13 bj a 
verj pictnre«quc old gnte^raj, approached fiom the road hj n flight of steps TJie 
houses arc modem, and ofllr no feature of interest Tlie hall is a hmldiag of the 
seventeenth century, aud its most remarkable features arc an old chest, containing tlit 
deeds of the hospitals, and one or two antiquated articles of fiiniiturc and kitchen 
wtcnsvls Thty also shew to visitors a few relies of much cieatcv antiquitj, prevented 
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with n nm of vilstr gilt, \\lucli \\ is, ncconltng to T)unronibc, “iioccl on tliiir ftasl- 
tlijn” At tilt, bottom, in tilt* in®u1c, IS in«crttd n inLihllion, Viitli n figure of Gni of 
■\^nn\ick on lior»clnck, sunoumlcd hj tries, a dragon extended tindtr Ins liorse’s feet, 
and n lion Ijinglicsr It is a curious dhistrition of one of llic most popuhr romances 
of the middle ages Guj, on his return from Constantinople, is said to hn\c entered a 
forest, where he found s dragon and a hon fif^hting, ht tttood aloof until he sau the 
lion xanquished, and then he attacked and pIco the tlrogon Around the medallion is 
an inscription, which, according to the foe simdc guen bj Duneombe, is as /ollons — 

c\ liT:^TATl.'^^c»A©A^o^M vcctoccis Lronxcovn 

This inscription hasxcrj much (and rather nnneccss'irilj ) puzzled exerj one who has 
written upon it Some, from ignorance of the phnseology of the language in which 
it is written, haxc read d Banoun, and haic interpreted it vanouslj at a place named 
Vanoun, or mth hs sitorii named Danoun, or on hia horse named Banoun Ihc word 
which follows tins has guen still more trouble, and in fict is not intelligible as it 
stands here The first c is described os doubtful, and has no doubt been an t 
omitted examining the original, bnt if Duncorube's fnc simile be correct, tlio K w 
probably an error for x, made by the artist who engraved the medallion, and who 
mistook the « m the copy given him to engrave from, for a n Tlie inscrqition would 
then read, — * 

Gjr W ftnryc ad & noua 
\ «a oeds le dfagouo 

which would be literally translated by, — 

Gay of Warwick b his name 
See liicr« the diagao etain 

In the ongmal, the middle mark of two dots shews the divasion of the rhyming couplet, 
and the others, according to a very common practice in old manusenpts, mark the 
CcCsiira in each hue Every person conversant with ancient manuscripts and inscrip 
tions, is aware how the letters of words are all confused together, three or four words 
being often joined in one while at other times one word is separated mto several parts 
This howl is of considerable antiqpity, and merits to be preserv ed carefully as a work 
of art 

The buildmgs of the hospital stand on the slope of the hill, to the west of 
the church The hank below them is full of springs, and is therefore very wet, 
and the grass and herbage particularly luxuriant The water at one spot bubbles 
out m a well, which is shghtly built in and has received traditionally the name of 
The Black Princes tVell From this place, we have a picturesque view of the 
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buildings of the hospitil, n'*mg from a wrenth of vcnlint folngc, -witli tlic tou’er of the 
church peering above them A footpath lead into the highroad Tvlneh piv^ea throiiirh 
the hamlet to Canterburj On our re 
turn over the hill of llarbledown, we sec 
the city lying beloir in a fine cireep be- 
fore us, with the cathedral towering ma 
jcstically over it This is perhaps the 
best general new of Canferhurj , it i-n 
the one which in former <lay« first offered 
Itself to the ejes of the pious pilgnio as 
he approached, on his wai from London, 
the object of his vows 


The n«it of the arcIiToIogists to Can 
terbury closed on Saturdaj with a treucral 
meeting in the Town ball, in which votes 
of thinhs were pas cd, and a number of 
speeches were made, all of them charac 
tensed by good «CQ c and moderation 
\ Ccnctal feeling of satisfaction prcvwlctl amonc the j>cr«on’' who were present 
The president had pasicd a week of cvcrtions to insure the Micee«s of the mcclinff — 
the local committee, oon«ii«tmg of the leading members of tlic corpontion, liad left 
nothing undone to insure a goo<l reception m the town — the ecclesn«tiril authontics 
had come fornanl nl0^t rcalou^K, m lanng open the citlicdral, and pnne every ficihft 
to tho«c nsitinc it, — the writers of pnpcr« and po«s»c««;ors of antiquitir* had done cvciy 
thing in their power to furnish amusement, — and the mhnbitants of the town and 
ncighiiourliood had ned with carh other m their fncndls nttcntiuns to their vi«itor« 
In fact, even individual Ind rontribntevl ns far he could to tnvc pleasure to other* 
and there were none who fiU otherwise linn gntified at the Tr«ult Mtn of kindred 
fcilmcs and pur«mts were now for the first time firousht together who had j rcnoirfy 
l»cen known to each other onlv by name, md fncnd«hip« were formed wlucli will long 
hence en««c the Vrchxolomeal Meetinu at Cantcrl nrj to l»c rcmcinWred with pha-vurr 
‘^uch •should ever be the «pmt m which Iitcnture and «acncc are cnltivatcil 

The statements made at the cl nine mectin:; in the Town hill gave an cnermramng 
new ifthc cvndition and prospects of tlic Bntidi VrrliTolomeal \ssoc13t10n, even at 
till* rarlv penotl of its cvistencc It was found tha* it Hd * inrtl up an active spirit 
of inquirv thronclvout the kincdom Much had nlmtU l>evn dom for the l)ettrr 
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conswation of monuments Manj iinportnnt nntiqnarnn di«co>cnc8 ln\e 

been lo’^t to scjcnec ilunng tljc progress of milnajH and other grent public ^rorks, 
these, it 13 hoped, mil be Matched more nttciituc!^ m future Ilailroids are non on 
the c\c of being made through many of the districts of onr island most interesting to 
the historian and antiquarj —bucIi as Kent, Herefordshire, Suffolk, &.c —and then, 
can be little doubt that thej will bring to light many curious remains, which mil 
establish historical facts, while thc> cunch our local museums Tlic necessity of 
Matching the progress of these cxcaintioiis cannot be too stronglj impressed on the 
attention of the members of the Association One of its most useful effects at present 
IS the bnnging into fnendlj correspondence the local inquirers m distant parts of the 
country, the knoalcdgc of whose discmcncs has hitherto been too often circumscribed 
witbm narrow limits, which rendered them useless Mutual communication is the 
onlj way to make aiailahlc indiiidiial exertion It is impossible to calculate all tbe 
benefits to which the exertions of the Arclixological Association may cxcntuallj lead 
It has been raised to the degree of power and usefulness Minch it has now attained by 
the mutual good feeling and the undisturbed unanimity of purpose which has guided 
tbe counsels of the indmduals who ha\c founded and hitherto conducted it, and it 
most smcerelj to be hoped that this unanimity may long continue undisturbed by the 
jealousies aud dissensions mIucIi ba\c too often paraljscd the efforts of similar 
institutions ' 
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conscnntion of cMstuig inonuincHts Many iinportnnt anlifjtmrnn iliscovtnca lia>c 
btcu lost to bcicncu during the jirogrtss of railna)ii and oth(.r great public works, 
these, it 18 hoped, will bo watched more attuitucly m future Iladroads arc now on 
the c%c of being made through many of the districts of our island most interesting to 
the historian and antiquary — sueh as Kont, Herefordshire, Suflblk, &.c — -and thcro 
can be little doubt that they will bnng to light many cunous remains, whicli wiH 
establish historical facts, while they enrich our local museums The necessity of 
watching the progress of these excavations cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
attention of the niLinbcra of the Association One of its most useful cflccts at present 
18 the bringing into fntiidly correspondence the local inquirers m distant parts of the 
country, the knowledge of whose discoveries has hilbcrto been too often circumscribed 
within narrow limits, which rendered them useless "Mutiia! commnmcation is the 
only way to make av ailahlc indiv idail exertion It is impossible to calculate all the 
benefits to which the exertions of the iVrclucolOj,ical Association may eventually lead 
It has been raised to the degree of power and usefulness which it has now attained by 
the mutual good feeling and the undisturbed unanimity of purpose which has guided 
the counsels of the individuals who have founded and hitherto conducted it, and it is 
most sincerely to be hoped that tins unanimity may long continue, undisturbed by tlic 
jealousies and dissensions which have too often paralysed the efforts of similar 
mstilutions ' 
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the highest distinction sleeping on rude 'vioodeu couches, ui a \cry uncomfortable 
position The Anglo Normans appear to have been not much hettei furnished in this 
respect, for m illuminations of manuscripts they are exhibited sleeping on very low 
nooden frames, mth a mere hoard to support the pillow Even kings and nobles 
are sometimes represented m beds of this description as late as the fifteenth century 
The first ornament ue find represented m the pictures m manusenpts is a canopy, 
adorned with nchly embroidered drapery, attached to the wall , under this the head of 
the bed was placed These canopies 
are found m English mauuseripts 
early m the fourteenth century 
The cut annexed (taken from an 
illumination of the fifteenth cen 
tury, m a manuscript of the ro 
mauce of the Comte dhUtois, m 
the coUeetjon of M Barrois, of 
Fans), represents the bed of a 
countess, whose husband was lord 
over prmcely domains Notbiug 
could be more simple than tbc 
bedstead in tins picture Tlie ca« 
nopy 18 evidently of neb matenals, which we Icam was the case, from the desenphons 
m old writers, and the bed itself was somctmics of softer matenals than the artist 
appears here to have intended to represent Chaucer speaks of a very nch bed— - 



Of <lowQe of pure dons «hit« 

1 vol rrve turn * fethir bed 

gold nndngbtecleled 
Is SoeblarLrsaiUa d oatrenerr 
And loaof epdowc and every bere 
O/cloCbe ol Ralaes to ajepe oa sofle 
Him tlmre prenl] not to tonun oUe 

CllAUCEK a nremr { 2S0 


Ibc lost hue would seem to intimate that aa easy bed, on which tic s/ccjicr 
"need not turn oft,” was no common tliuig m the diys of Chaucer In the mctncal 
romance of ” The Schuler of Low Degree,” which is probably of the fifteenth century, 
wc hue the foUowmg description of a very nch bed for a lady of high birth — 

\ our bluikeUc* ehal be of fusty aoe 

V our sbetes shut Im of cloths of llayne 

V our head sbete sbsl be of pery pygbt 

W th UyuDOodes setud rubysbeygbt 
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ancient bedstead, 

IN TUIITON TOWbR LANCVSlUIlb 

ot old m^uonal rcB-Jcnaca 

\rao rcmauitd aa bar looms m Iho tamilj, or ha,c bam B ‘ J i„ 

of .acre recant possessors, alneb ment to bo Utter Wu, a^rd - hope 
tmm to U able to maVe our teaders aeqoamtcd ».lb „t 

speamens M c daolo a plate rn tbe present rnstaoee to some remarkable 

this kind, lu Lancashire « <« The tower.” iihich is 

Tnrton Toner s.tnated about four for 

the oldest part of the huildiug, is sqwan, > jccorattd inth wood 

defence It contains a hall, of small largest is the 

camngs A quamt staircase leads to the upper apa This fine 

drawingroom, occupjing the entire length an ^ pendants and other 

room I pandled with oak, and the caUng is ennehed with pendants an 

ornaments 1.0,1 hv Itn^cr Fits Robert 

In the reign of king John the toiniship of Turton Mthc^good duke of 

(de Holland) It subsequently '’TtLlu fomiy ottbe Orrels, and 

Lancaster,” from whom the manor passed into t c „ > manufacturer ot fustians, 

from them it was purcliascd by Uumpbrey et pj contmued m tbe 

and founder of tbe celebrated coUege and i r^ nobciress to a gentleman of tbe 
family of tbe CbetUnis until it was ^ gnnou, Esq m -obose fanuly tbe 

name of Bland, obese sole beuess contains Turton Tower is in tbe ocenpa 

estate still remains That portion furmsluug his interesting 

tiou of James Kay, Esq who bas e^cn ^ ” character Some of these articles of 

residence m a style m accordance in ^ fee the commnnication 

famiturc are represented m our p , ” g p g y ,cho has recently 

ofnlucbne are indebted “>0 >undncss of S C IM, 

giicu an account of Turton oner m possesses most 

England” The „b.ch, from tbe date upon tbe footboard, 

interest, u. the J '' , 33 Qn tbe eomiee above appear tbe arms 

appears ‘"f 1. m sard to bale Ueu preseu.ed by a kmg 

of iLZ » that It 'is probably of foragu manufacture The coru.ee 
lb elab^mte doner and c.oll iio.k, as well a, wa.b syren., dragons, and fauedul 
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\\ ban you are layil in bed m) toftc, 

A ca^ of »hal hange fUofl, 

\N ythe loogc ywper burnlngi 
And c]a\ea tbatbea«cte tmeUyng, 

Franlciosctue and obbanum« 

Tbat ubaa yesit^ the taste may cpme." 

It would appeal*, from these extracts, tliat cloth of Hayiics (made at Reunes m 
Bnttany) was the ordinary ■material among the nch for sheets. The "head-sheet,” 
which was pfjghtf or arrajed, with pearls, and set with diamonds and rubies, was 
ptohahly to cover the pvUow. The descriptions in the early romances arc generally 
a httle ovcichargcd, and therefore we must take with some allowance the account of 
the matenals ui the following gorgeous description of a lady^s bed, extracted from the 
curious romance of " Sir Degrevant,” iccciitly publisbcd by Sir. IlalliwcU: — 

" llur bede vu off a&xurc, 

W ith tcslor and ccintc, 

W lUt a brygbt bordurc 
Corapwyd ful dene; 

And all a stor>c> aa lut \ra», 

Of \ doyna and Anadaa, 

Perreye in ylke a )>laa, 

And papageyea of greae 
The seoebenas of many knygbt 
Of gold and cyprua vaa i dygbt. 

&c«d« beaavuvttts and brygM, 

And trewe-lovoa bytneae 
Ther 'A'BS at bur tcslere 
The kyngus oane banete 
Was Deeere bede nchcre 
Of empryce ne qwene i 

' Fayre sdietae of sylk 
ChaUc-nhygtb as tbe mylL, 

Quyltus poyned of that ylk, 

Toustled they siaie 
Coddys of sendall, 

Kboppus of crystal. 

That vu mad in Westfal 
With women of lace 
llyt was a mervelous thing 
To se the tydalus hyng, 

With ntODy a rede gdd ry ng 
That horn up hare , 

Tbe cordcs that thd one ran, 

The dole lletysc bom nan, 
hlayd Medyote horn span 

Of mcie-inaydenus hare ” 

Tina dcsctipUoii applies to a ted like that in the wood-cut giicn ahoic. The 
tciluf, or Usiere, appears to haic been the noiuo givtii to the canopy, its list roof or 
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of “Idojne and ^ladas” separated mth pc^ls and „ B ^ V 

were also hgiired escutcheons, besaunts, and rue o\es ^ost of these terms 

„„ss,*eS -nan on- cords " ‘ a W of goW 

occur m a letter of the King of Englan , c i ’ and a testere of the same 

elotv and -a eotenn, pho erplana the 

smt, and three enrtams of red tarlamc r, ..tohaUa “ bv vreU taught nomen ” 

"cods” of scndal and Inobs of eijstal made m / „™ended by rings to 

Many illuminations cslublt the curtams, as ere ^ mstanccs the 

rods or cords attached goiictally to the too o t ° °P’ mcloscd by such 

couch, or low bed, is placed witUin a square com^ modem square 

eurtams This seems to have been die fcst *--P 7,,^,. 

tester beds In one of the plates of i pnw ^ thirteenth century m a chnrcli 
pi 109), tahen from a Grech fresco o ^ ^ ^ ^ „I,cro 

at Florence, we have the curtains anrange by four comer posts The 

the cords are not suspended from * ® ^ , „,_ouncbn'’ posts and curtains In 

bed m placed «hm, totally detached Irom th .resent tolume, 

one of the later subjects gnen m the paper o 
tahen from a manuscript of the fifteenth « 

eitenamg over its nhele eatent, hut stdl mthout pm 

The large sejnare post Id f^m that time to the 

mto fashion m England late u. the ,t„ most costly articles of 

begmnmg of the seventeenth century *‘‘'1' bdougmg to hmg Heury VIII 

household furniture In an ‘r“‘°:!.'’he™eut.ouXone of ^ 1 . 1 ^ is desenbed 
prmtcdm Strutt (vol m p 9 )> *'' pointed, and gudte, having as we 

as--the posts and beade „r,ron painted" They w^ often 

foure buUyeons of timbre giUe, “ German traveller, who visitc ng an 

made of very large dimensions Castle vvbieh were eleven feet 

m the reign of Ehtabeth, speahs of heik „oU beds of 

square, covered noth qmlts shining with ^1 3cem» to 

Henry VU , Henry VIII , <md bod. "with curious ^vermgs 

haie been on the dLcliuc at t at P®™ ’ so large a;, the others c cc c 

and embroidery," is stated to aahespeani, aud still m cmsteuee.t was 

bmted"sreatbcdofMam,”mimortal.«iU y 

° . . y-,.. iVn Mtvl ffjlirt 


vjaus, 1 «M 

npeUonom cum celors '“tSV" rtanno —LillirtrRfg 
■c tnbuv eurtmU dc rub« tuitunno 


V.,l olcU ta DOCavu. . Ot- 
t A Ewst vS”'”* "t '■ 'v“ >” “ “ • 

Asetmt Fun turc 
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\Vlian ) ou are layd in bed so softCt 
A cage of golde sbal bange aloft, 

Wjthe looge peper fayie burning 
cloves ikatbe svrete smeUyngt 
Frankmsense andidibaiiuiu, 

That ivhan slepe the taste majr come ” 

It ^\ould appear, fiom these estiacts, that cloth of Rayiies {made at Rennes m 
Bnttany) was the ordinary material among the nch for sheets The ‘'head-sheet, 
which was pygbt, ot arrajed, with pearls, and set with diamonds and rubies, was 
probably to cover the pillow The descriptions m the early romances are generally 
a httlc oierchaiged, and theicforc wc must tahe with some allowance the account of 
the materials m the following gorgeous dcscnption of a lady^s bed, extracted from the 
curious romance of Sir Degrevaut,^* icccntly published by Mr. Halhwcll 

** llurbedewaaoflasziirc, 

With testnr and celore. 

With n bryght bordurt 
Comp&S) d ful dene , 

And all a storye, ns bat was, 

Of \ dojue and Anadaa, 

Perrefe in yUe a pins, 

And papagejea of grene 
The ecoebenne of many hnyght 
Of gold and cypnu wae i dyght, 

Drode beeauntue and brygbt, 

And Wtv.t lovxaa VjVivent 
Thcr vi,-a» *t hoe teeUte 
The kyagus owne banere 
Was nerere bede ncbcre 
Of etopryce ne qwene I 

*' Fayrc tchetus of sylk 
Chalk »bygtb as the mjlk , 

Qnjltus poyocd of that )ik, 

Toiuded they ware 
CoddyS of scodall, 

Ktkopinu of cryitd, 

Tliat wae mad lo W estfol 
W iUi women of larc 
liyl was a ownelons Ualng 
To sc the rydaiiu hjog, 

Walh mooy • rede gold rji g 
lAat Stool op bare , 
llac n rdrs Uiat Uiet one ran 
'Hie dub Uctysc lioul wan, 

Mayd Medyorcbom spaa 

Of mere maydesas hare." 

'Hu* iWnjition njiplics to a btd like that Ui the wood-cut gi'cn abo>c Tlic 
t<vtcTf,’i.VV'ca.« tw h*\c Wvw \W g^cn \o \h«, caiwp), lU AaX 
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THE COCKING STOOL 

DpB^^G the middle ages, the corporations of toirns had the nght of mdependent 
legi'dation Tvithin their omi liberties, and the^ took cognisance of manj offences which 
were not provided against by tlic law of the land Henccj \ anous modes of indicting 
punishment came into usage, which, »nlb the gradual disappearance of the la*t traces 
of the medieval system aud of medieval manner:,, have become cntuelj obsolete Afen 
are now no longer placed in the piDoiy, and they are seldom fiaed in the stocks 
Many jeara have passed awaj since offending woman vras subjected to that most 
disgraceful of trials, — 

“ '■ — ■ mounteU ui m chair curnle 
Which modems c&U a ttitlutg ifect 

Hudibras, whose words vve have just quoteil, further characterises this mvention as 

‘ — — fta aotichrubaa epere 
M uch u»«d in tudnigbt tunes of {Kiper; 

01 nmsut; niter self inwotioiis 
Of wickeit «A«I protoe latentionr 
To scnodslise that sei for scoltof 
To stbom the s«inU ai« $o beboUrn ’ 

It IS, however, to be presumed that the cuckmg stool has fallen into disuse from 
the general improvement in the education and manners of the offendmg scs It is but 
too certain that, during the middle ages, the female portion of the populatiou, in the 
middle and lower classes, was, m general, neither virtuous nor amiable It may seem 
strange to us that it should ever hare been thought accessary to punish thus (hsgracc- 
fullya woman for the too free use of her tongue, but m tbo tmbulent indepcudeiicc 
whidi reigned among the inhabitants of tbc medieval towns, the unruly member was 
not unfrequently the cause of nots and feuds which cudangered the pubhc peace to a 
greater degree than we can now casdy concciie 

The cuckmg stool, which we cannot trace out of our idond, appears to have been m 
use m the Saxon times It is distinctlj mentioned in Doomsday Dock as being then 
emplojed m the city of Cheater The name means simply a night chair,* and it is uot 
improbable that onginally the pumsliment consisted only m the disgrace of bemg 

■ This fa quite enilent from tie name fieeii ta it m IcAted if Ur ITej, in rr ami rry^ Mocli 

lie DceinisJey Surrey (fOlieiiraJ/erfOTti) compared »itli!iafonn*tiott ou Uie subject of the cucUng stool will be 
the expUnationa In the “ Projnptonuia Parvulonun ’* | found la Mr VVey a notes to the rroik alluded to 
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not quite so laige as those mentioned by Hcntznci , it is ten feet nine inches square, 
and seien feet si\ and a half inches high The bed at Turton Toner is six feet six 
inches long, five feet six inches ivide, and eight feet three inches high 

The ancient bcdsneie sometimes double, a smaller bed running underneath the 
larger one, nhicb nas draivn out for u'm; at night These ncre the truckle beds, or 
trundle beds, not unfiequently mentioned in old writers In “The hlerry '\Vi\es of 
"Windsor” (act iv sc 6 ) the host of the Garter, speaking of Falstaff’s room, says, 

There s hia chamber hra house bis casUe his stftQthng bed and true^le bed 

"Wliea the knight and his squire were out on ‘^adveutmes,” the squire fiequcntly 
occupied the truckle bed, while his supenor slept above biui The reader wdl 
icmcmber the lures of “ Hudibras * — 

When Uudibras vbom thoughts aod ukiog 
Twut sleep og kept sU night and 
Began to rub hts drowsy epes 
Xod (roiQ his coudi prepared to nse 
RcfolviDg to dispatdi the deed 
lie low d to do with trustp speed 
Bot first with knocking loud and bawhng 
He roused the s<|uire n trutkU loUing 

Halhru parlu canto 

In the Eugbsb universities, the master of arts had his pupil to sleep in his truckle 
bed \t an earlier period, it was tbc place of the valet dc chambre, who th is slept 
aC hvs master’s feet Tl\c wood-cut below, taken fiom tbc same manuscript of the 
vomance of the Comte d’ kvtovs which furnished our other cut represents a truckle bed 
« f the fifteenth century The Count d’Artois lies m the bed under the canopy, uhilst 
1 18 valet (ill tins mstance, his wife in disguise) occupies the truckle 
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THE CUCklNO STOOL. 

Bubivq the middle ages, itc corporations of towns had the right of mdependent 
legislation within their own liberties, anti thcj took cogni-auce of man) offences which 
were not pronded against by the law of the land Hence, \anou» modes of inflicting 
punishment came into usage, which, with the gradual disappearance of the la t traces 
of ftie meiievai s)*stem and of medicial mamiers, haiediecome entire)) o'bsolele 'Uen 
are now no longer placed in the pillwy, and they arc seldom filed in the stocks 
"Many years have passed aw^J since offending woman was subjected to tbit mO't 
disgraceful of tnah., — 

« nooDteJ ui a chair curelc, 

VVIurfa iDoOerDS call a neJamf^stcut) 

Hudibias, whose words we ha' e just quoted, further characterises this im cation as 

** — ^ aa anbrbrUbw o;>«n 
\{ach w ouiljught tune* poi>ei7, 

Of TttMing after «cir incenbona 
Of vieied and profone xtuntionr, 

Man-laliM that sex foe sctidicg 
vbooj the saints are to behcOJre ’ 

It 13, however, to be preattmed that the cuckmg*stool has fallen into di'Usc from 
the general improTement m tbe education and manners of the offending sex It is hut 
too certain that, during the middle ages, the female portion of the population, m the 
middle and lower classes, was, m general, neither virtuous nor amiable It may '^jcm 
strange to ns that it should ever have been thought ncces-ury to pumsh thus disgrace- 
fully a woman for the too free ttse of her tongue, but m the turbulent mdeptudcnce 
which rci'Tied among the inhabitants of the medieval towns, the unmij member was 
not unfrequentlj the cause of rtots and feuds which endangered the pubhc peace to a 
greater degree than we can now easily conceive 

THnu cutVsEt” VwxA, wVntii cuuaofc tssee ou-t. < 4 £ oufi vJami, hoi’i va 

use m the Saxon tunes It is distmctly mentioned in Doomsday Book aa being then 
employed m the aty of Chester The name means simpK a night chair,* and it is not 
improbable that ongmally the punishment consisted onlj m the discrace of bemc 

• liis la <nute enJent &ooi tie osiue 6*'^« OhHb j edited if Mr Waj- ta tt *a<i Moei 

lie Dooainlsj Surrey (eoIlMni stertoni) voaptred nith 1 infonMboa du the subject of lie cueLioc stool will be 
U»e eipWtjons ia the •' PromptomuJ* Parrulonun ** ( fowid w Mr Way’s notes to the rrork alhiJed to 
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publicly exposed, seated upou Bucb an aiticle^ duiing a certain period of time, the 
process of ducking bemg a subsequent addition Borlase, ui his " Natural History of 
Comuall,” descubes the cuckmg stool used in that part of the couuti^ as “a seat of 
infamy, where strumpets and scolds, with bare foot and head, uere condemned to abide 
the dension of those that passed by, for such time as the badiffs of manois, which had 
the privilege of such jurisdiction, did approve" Accoiding to the Scottish "Buitoiv 
Lanes,” as declared m the “Regiam Majestatem,” an ale wife, “gif she makes cvill 
ail, contrair to the use and consuetude of the burgh, and is convict thciof, shoe sail 
pay ane unlau of aucht shillmges, or sal suffer the justice of the buigh, that is, slice 
ball he put upon the cock stule ” lu 1555 it \ns enacted by the quccu regent of 
Scotland, that itinerant singing women should be put ou the cuck stoles of every buigh 
or town , and the first “ Homily against Contention,** part 3, published m 1562, sets 
forth that “m all well ordred cities, common brawlers and scolders be punished with a 
notable kind of paine, as to be set on the cuckmg stole, pillory, or such hkc ** By the 
statute of 3 Hen VIII carders and spinneis of wool, who viere convicted of fraudulent 
practices, were to be **sc« upon the pdloiic or the culckyng stole, man or woman, as 
the case shall icquirc ** The manner m which these passages arc worded ivoiild lead 
us to suppose tint the offenders were not ducked, and m some instances the cucking- 
stool appeals to Invc been stationary m a part of the town rcnioicd from the water 
It also appears that in earlier times the cuckmg stool was a punishment for women for 
various offences At Sandwich, vs wc learn from Boys’s “History,” a punishment 
coexisting With the cuckmg stool, and, like it, intended to expose the offender to public 
diSj^riec, was tint of tlic “wooden mortar” lu 1518, a woman, for speaking abu'«i\ely 
of the mayor of Saudwicli, was scntcuccd to go about the town with the mortar earned 
before her In 153 1, two women wcic banished from Sandwich for unmoral bchaiiour. 
It was ordered by the court that, “if they return, one of them is to suffer the pain of 
stlltuff oicr the ‘coqnccn* stool, and the other is to be set three days in the stocks, 
wuh an allowance of only bread and water, and afterwards to be placed in the 
‘ coipieen' itool and ilip|>cd to the chin** There appears to be here a distuichon 
in Ilk, winch would shew that the dippuig was not the usual pimishiiKiit of the 
Clicking stool Iwo other incidents from the aiiuals of bundwich will explain the 
pumshmciit of the mortar In 15C1, n uoinui, for bcoldmg, w es scntcuccd to sit in 
the st<Kks and to bear the mortar round the town, and in 1G37, u woman, fir 
spcaktiif, abiunely of the uuyurrss, was <»udeuiucd to carry the wooden mortar 
thruut,liuiit till town, hjii(,iiig on the handle of an old broom upon Ler shoulder, 
one gomu !«.fon. her tmlliug a small IkU ** 

llio woihIiii mortar and tlie cueking stuul were preserved ut baiidwich in the 
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and rude construction, is preserved in the crypt of St Mary’s Church, in Warwich, 
with a three wheeled carriage, on which it is supposed to have been suspended by a 
long balancing pole, and so lowered into the water. In the old accosts of the town 
of Grai c^end wc find charges for wheels for the cucking-stool, and for bringing it into 
the market-place 

Prom the thuteenth to the fourteenth century, scarcely any English town was 
without its cuckmg stools, and the municipal accounts contam many entries rclatmg to 
llicm Sonic of the earliest and most cunous notices of this kind are found in. the 
arcln\c3 of Canterbury We have the following entry on this subject in 1520 — 

“ Item, paicd for a pcce of tjmbcr for the ladder of the cuckyng-stole, and staves 
to the same, sex'* * 

“ Item, for sljtlyng of the scid pecc of tymber in iij calves, wnth the ij shelle 
calves, viij** 

Item, for a pcce of tjmber for the fote of the ladder, cont xij fotc, xV*. 

“ Item, paied for the plank and «taacbons for the stole, luj^. 

" Item, paicd for a pyuuc of jTcn waying xij h , and ij plates wajnng vij b , pnee 
li j** ob suuuua, ij' uij*. 

** lUm, paicd to Uairy Shepard and h)8 mate, carpcntcis, for iij dajes and di beW' 
mg and makyng of the cucking-stolc, takyng by the day xij'*. aumma, iij' vj'*. 

*' Item, paicd to Cnstofcr Wtdy for carjage of the scid tymber to the sw-stage, 
and from thense to the place where the scid cuckiug-stole stondeth, etc luj'’. 

“ Item for di c of iij pciiy nailcs, j** ob 

Item, for a grete spjkjn, to ij staples, and a haspc for the scid stoic, iij'*. 

“ Suoima, TL* ob " 

Tim ‘stole* seems to have been of large dimension's, and to have been stationary, 
mil u IS nut improbable that it stood, not by tbc nver, but in some public place m tbc 
vitj In 1 ,V 7 , nben tins large alructurc can liardl) have been in iltcaj, wo have an 
iiUrj of clurgts for making another^ and os tlio sum is much smaller, although iho 
V duo of hbonr and matonaU had nsen considcrablj, it is probable that this vvas a 
small {lortable machine, intended to be carried about tbc town and to the nvtr for 
ducking 

'‘Cosletfur vtalyng o/ the Cukyng-tlole. 

“ Itiin, paid to Diulil, «qH.nttr, for luakjiig of the rokjug stole, and sawjiig the 
tviiilxT, bv gnlc, \* sij** 

‘ Ilcm a j Jirc of iholli, ly' 

I tun, paid for IJ ircu pj lines for the *> 31114 ., waging v lu at ij'* ob. the It. xij^ ob *’ 
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L)SOds lias given us an extract fiom the accounts of Kingstou-upon-Tbames, m the 
year 1572, relating to the cucking-stool there, which had wheels . — 


“ The making of the cuckjng-stool 8s 

Iron-work for the same 3s. 

Timbei for the same . . . . . . . , . .7s. Qd, 


Thiee biasses for the same, and three wheels, -Is. 10<f ” 

At Banhmy, the cucking stool and the piUory stood near each other, at the lower 
part of the market place, where was also a horse-pool, and there are several entnes m 
the town accounts of the middle of the sixteenth century i-elatmg to them. 

In fact, nearly all town accounts during the sixteenth century and the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth contain entnes relating to these implements of punishment. 
The practice of ducking continued through the whole of the seventeenth century, and 
the name, now no longer imderstood m its onginal form, began to he changed to 
ducking-stool Instances of this punishment being put in practice occur as late as the 
middle of the last century. In Brand’s "Popular Antiquities” on extract is given 
from a London newspaper of the year 1745, stating that "L'lSt week a woman that 
keeps the Queen’s Head alehouse at Kingston, in Surrey, was ordered by the court to 
be ducked for scolding, aud was accordiugly placed in the chair, and ducked m the 
Tivcr Thames, under Kingston Bndge, m the presence of two or three thousand 
people.” The guilty individual appears to have been often earned to the place of 
pumshment in procession by the mob Our readers inll lememhex the description of 
such a procession in “ Hudibras,” which makes the subject of one of Hogarth’s 
illustrations of that poem. After the publication of Hogarth’s plate, this piocession 
was acted on the stage, and appears to have formed the pnncipal attraction of a silly 
dramatic entertainment, entitled, "The IVcdding a Tragi-Comi-Pastora] Opera As 
It IS acted at the Theatre Rojal m Corent Garden. Jfll/i an Hudibrastick Skmin/jlon 
IVnttcn by Mr Hawker More Hum one edition of tins opera was printed m 1734, 
ivith a plate slightly altered from Hogarth. It may be added, that one of Rowlandson’s 
cancaturcs represents the process of duckmg a scold. 

The coarse satirical writers of the sixteenth century, to whose cn\cnonicd shafts 
the female sex was a frequent butt, often allude to the cuckmg-stool. One or two 


* Id Brand’s "ropular AaOqtulics,” «Uit. of ISIl. 
vol h pp 119 , 120, 'niU be foond some obserTsUoDsoB 
the origin of the tcnD, rtiliag u SlimmiMgloH This 
satSncal l\roecsslon ftpccars to have (trcvsiled at an I 
earlier [ictlcKl la S^roia, aod oe hare rrrre^otatl^h* of I 


' it fs lloafaagle's I lens la chat oouaCrr (iSffl), And in 
' Colinraar’s *' Delicea <le I'EsjingrDe et du Portu^ 
(1707) Although latrodoced with to much effect ia 
** llttdibras,” it doci oot appear to have been a ctitlom 
of frequeal orcurreftce la oar Ulaad 
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cxtiacts. are given by Sii Uenry Ellis, m his notes to Brand’s " Popular Antiquities ” 
Wc may add the following In a rare tract by il P[arker], printed soon after the 
year 1600, under the title of Harry White his Humour,” it is observed, — 'Item, 
having lately read the lare history of patient Grizell, out of it he hath drawne this 
philosophical! position, that if all women were of that womans condition, we should 
have no imployment for cuckin stoohs ” A satincal ballad of the same period, m a 
manuscript in private hands, says of an abandoned female, — 

Coach hir no more bnt cart htr now 
Provide the cooit gt ttoole 
And if she scold better then I 
Let me be thoughte n foole 

A prose satne, published in 1678, and entitled *^Poor Robin’s True Character of a 
Scold,” coutams the following passage -—"A burr about the moon is not half so 
ceitam a presage of a tempest at sea, as her brow is of a storm on laud And though 
laurel, hawthorn, and seal skin, are held preservatives agamst thunder, magick has not 
)ct been able to Undo any amulet so sovereign as to still her ravings, for, like oyl 
pom'’d on flames, good words do but make her rage the faster and when once her flag 
of defiance, the tippet, is unfurl’d, she cares not a straw for constable nor euchng siool ” 


[As a parallel to this species of legalised punisbmcDt wc arc indebted to a fnend for the following 
notice of a similar hut unauthorised infliction ] 

“■Whilst the cucking stool of our ancestors was held in teirorem, if not over the 
head, at any rate as the scat of scolds, on which to undergo immersion, even handed 
Justice so far took the part of the ucakcr sex os not to allow the stronger to wrong or 
oppress them without avenging it Lawless custom became a Lynch law m defence of 
helpless woman, and when a brutal husband was known, according to the Scotch 
phrase, by /awia elamoia, to beat Ins wife, the people in town or vilhc.t of that country 
were m the habit of awarding him his punishment, by causuig him to Hide tub Staao * 
though not yet very old, I have nt) self witnessed this disagreeable ceremony, which I 
will describe to jou as well as I may from tUc recollection 

“ Vbout noon, when labour daily and usually refreshes itself, au imcomiiion stir 
wis obsenablc among the lower classes of the town jiopulation — something like what 

• tub populM ponbUmm or ike ileng vru I be beslcn bj her A pkle la The Co.lume of Votk 

coiotDoa through the tMrUt rtohlanJ I »Urc 4to } ubllil rd in 1814 give* a rq r*»enUlU o < f 

but lu tulveet wa. u»i»t frrqoniU/ uot Ihe roaa •ho | tW» etuCooi 1, eon* derable Dumber of *lJu»lon» to It 
UdUeMcB U»»ire but hewboUJ eUoved Unuclfto I arecoUectedlcseUier In Ursod f Topulsr AoUcimUet 
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precedes the swarming of a beehive By and by appearances took a more definite 
form, and a number of women and chiidien were seen crowdmg together, shouting and 
clamourmg, and ratthng nith sticks and pans, and, in short, raismg a most mtolerable 
dm, in the midst of which, the name of one obnoxious individual was ominously heard 
The characteristics of a Scotch moh are pretty generally known, before and since the 
fate of Captain Porteous They are funous and formidable , and when once the passions 
of a generally calm and prudent race arc excited, be it to lower the pnee of meal, oi 
to carry any other popular purpose, it requires no small force to resist or modil^ the 
impulse. On the present occasion, rough looking nmn began to mix rath the screechmg 
multitude, aud soon were naible a &touC posse of them, armed with a pitchfork The 
idea that murder was about to be committed thnlled the blood of the uninformed spec 
tators, and their terror increased when they witnessed a fierce assault made on a low 
tenement mhabited by the persoQ (a shoemaker) so dreadfully denounced, who had 
barely time to lock and bamcade himself fioni the threatened vengeance In vam 
The wmdows and doors were smashed and battered in, and a violent tumult took place 
m the interior Within two mmutes the culprit was dra^d out, pale and trembling, 
and supplicating for merej But he had shewn httlc to his wretched paitner, who, 
with a blackened c^e, weepmg bitterly, and also begging them to spare her unworthy 
spouse, who she vras sure would never strike her again, jomed her pitiful entreaties to 
his The ministers of public justice were inexorable— his sentence was pronounced, 
his doom sealed The portentous pitchfork was immediate!) laid bonzontall) from the 
shoulder of one to the shoulder of another of the ablest of Che executioners, vrho thus 
stood, front and rear, with the slang (the shift) between them Upon this narrow 
hacked horse the ofiendec was lifted by others, and held on by supporters ou cither 
side, so that disniountmg was completely out of the question , aud there he sat elev ated 
above the rest, in bis most uncomfortable and unenviable wooden saddle The au- rung 
with jells of tnuinpli and vituperation 

“Very slight arrangements vrere ncccssirj, and the procession moved on Tlio 
wife, surrounded by a party of her gossip*, was compelled to acconipanj it , and it bent 
Its course toward the river «ide The unmanly fcIfovT who had provoked (his fate 
shewed by lus terrors that he was just one of those cowards who could ill treat the 
creature who bad a right to his protection, and bad not fortitude to cudun, an evil 
himself lie howled for compassion, appealed by name to his indignant escort, aud 
prajed and promised, but they got to the bnnk of that clear and deep pool which 
mirrored the glittering sun above the null wear (or cauld, Scottice) and there the 
bearers marched boldly m before they tumbled their burthen from his u^ca^y scat 
Into the water he went orcr head and cars, and rocc agaui, by no means * like a giant 
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leficsbedj’ and no sooner did lie reappear, than a powerful grasp was laid upon him, 
and down agtun he was plunged, and rcplunged, with unielenting perseverance. The 
screams of his distracted wife fortunately attracted the attention of a magistrate (my 
revered father) whose garden shelved to the edge of the stieam wlieie this scene was 
enacting, and he hastened to interfere. Had he not done so, life might probably ha\e 
been lostj for the ruffian was execrated by his fcllow-mcu for his continued abuse of 
late a pretty, sweet, and healthful maiden, now a paU-faced, bruised, and sickly matron, 
and one, too, of meek and unresisting temper, suffering cruelly without offence. As it 
was, the populace listened to the magistrate's voice, for he was much beloved by them; 
and giving the rascal one dash more, allowed him to crawl to the bank of the silver, 
now polluted, Tweed, Prom thence he was hooted the whole way to his home; and so 
salutary was the effect of the day's proccedmga on the half-drowned rat, that he never 
more misbehaved in such a manner as to render himself liable to Hide the Stang. 








OLD MANSION, 

LATEU STA>DIVQ IN CRAVEL t^NC HOUNDSDITCII 


The house represented m the cut above, an interesting relic of ancient London, 
was dcninhblicd in 1844, much to the rcgict of every lover of nntiouol antiquities It 
18 to he lattiente(l«tliat a monument of tlus Lind could not have been preserved, and 
appropriated to some object of public utility * The house to nliich uc olludi, stood on 


* There nre lUU la existence «v few (nlcrcstln^xpcd 
mcas of the domest c ordutccture of one col Loodoo 
Icb wdl prohaUf la a few jeon duxppeor uolr** 
rrscued from the hand* of the Oettrofrx for tome pabbe 
object Ml^httbcf not be boo^bt by the ^rrnuarDl 

t 'by the dtf eatbontlM fortauscuns orfortbOBcet 
^ of iroroed todcUct ' The FrYoch ^^rcras cat lot 
ua tevcral oecatlont acted qb tl U tu^v'cslloB wbicb U 
nipUrahle more erpcclaUf to in aclol towns than lo 
t^i Ion and we ore RUd to k« that a good *|tnt U 
spread &{; lUelf tbrougb the coubtrf Oar attraUon U ' 
colled to tlui tulject bj rccHrlng a ptlnleJ e mliir frma 
tbe vicar (the Uer Jemsoa Danes) oad m ma of Ui« 
inuatrr pertaU<lu];L»lBjaiDUoftl>rj4iUh NiH la« 
la Lclcrvlrr, i>ol rit ng »ub«cnit t I d fray Mr rs 
penu-t arenrofy far (hr prcsrrratio i of tl>e ]{ bub 
CTB udni In Umt tu*n known bp Um- oaioc f the O <1 
•/turf lluU (one of the iut»( rttouLable liooua moan 
BxoU la our UUodi) and the ccmovkl of e<iU-a tnidd 


ingt by nl leb It hat bero mneb 1 iCgurcd and injured 
Tbi« appi eatloa cannot be too ttrongly rrco amended lo 
poUie attriitioB and It must be carried to tn ad that it 
la oecastary not only to pie«rrvx national ontliiTuties 
but to make Ibna nccusible to the rye of the j ul Ur 
The cirevlor alladnl to sutea tl it la accnuiplub ng 
(hit oljret murh ej(i<a*e bat brrn IneuirrJ in {arli 
cular by Uac ertetion of a bu Id og appurtroanl tn iLc 
tboreb rendered nrensary by the removal rf the buiM 
lag* wUeb encumbered the wall Towards litftiiylig 
these cxpcbics, they have bad ircouree to a pritaie tub 
tenpUoa bat u live parish U very (loall and lu Intm 
btaota In crserkl Very far from wcvliby the amount 
Ihnt msed bat beta fhuud trry iaad, j air Lbry Ibrir 
{ re bn c V ntuiol iu ni |<a> tu tlwlr f lluw I wBiiur 
Bud the pubJc f <r Osjd taner Vtany of our msdtra 
j wilfrriartubrr that only a few nuniSl t hate passe I smee 
! thelasird eof any 14 portanre of Iheaur eol IZcmanwaJ 
lolthcely d Lwaduovrry narrow!) rseaiad dnlrnctuo 
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oue Side of Gravel Lane^ Houudsditch Its extenor presented few features of attraction, 
and Mould not have led us to expect that it contained so much elaborate dccoiation as 
the original artist had bestowed upon it In front it had a large court yard, seventj - 
two feet square, entered by a nchly decorated gateway m Seven step Alley, which took 
its name from the steps leadmg to this gate There was another door into Elhston 
Street and Gravel Lane 

The house itself had outwardly a look of great solidity, aud consisted of three 
stories, the upper row of windows preserving their original form, while those in the 
lower stones had been entirely modernised Between the windows were flat pilasters, 
very slightly ennehed The two parlours, on each side of the passage of entiancc, 
were panelled with oak, which remamed m its onginal soundness and pnntj, having 
never been disfigured by paint, as is too often seen m chuiches and old buildings, 
whcie the painter and gramer are employed to colour leal oak stalls and carved panels 
i« mitation of oal The fireplaces m both parlours were highly cnnclied with oini- 
meutal canmg Tlie ccihugs wcic of plaster, in the parlour to the left on entenng, 
tho beams of the compartments of the ccibng only were ornamented, but m the other 
the celling was more elaborately and curiously decorated, being divadcd into four 
compartments by beams ornamented with scioll work, each partition filled with a nch 
framework of Lhzabetban decoration, enclosing four emblematical designs, with Latin 
mottoes, in the style of the engravings to the Emblemata of ^Ucialus and other w orka of 
the same description, which enjoyed great popularity at that time 

Tlic ceiling of the great chamber on the first floor was most elaborate in design, 
having in the centre the arms of tho builder (Robeit Shaw), and at each end those of 
the city company (the Vintners), of which he was master, and amid tlic interlacing 
tracery were four emblematical subjects, of a cbaractcr similar to those m the ceiling of 
Ihc parlour, like them also accompanied with Latin mottoes An engraving of this 
ceiling has been published by C J Iticbardson, Esq ESA The fireplace in this 
room was the most beautiful of the senes winch decorated the mansion, and was an 
cxcUlcut spccvuviu <jC tW ywcuUar %ty\e ot vm\avTvcn\"(l wotk of tbo period Tho t.vdc4 
were coin|>o&C(l of coloured marbles, tbc upper part of carved wood This lircplacc 
forms one of the subjects of our plate, the other being the door which ltd into tho 
opjKJsUc room on the same floor, remarkable for its quaint but simple elegance nus 
room was also panelled with oah, aud had » (inpitco of different design, but equally 
Ualioratc, though not so beautiful It cxhibitcti, in four nch compartments, the four 
seasons Spniig, crowneal with lluvrcrs, and hihhiig a crook. Summer, crowned with 
fniit, and carraitig fnut in a basket, with a sickle and u sheaf of corn , Vutumu h id a 
w UK cup in her ban I, and on lu r brow a wreath i f grajH.8 , w liilc \\ inter, rcpren nted 
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trees, with bndges and easy stiles to pass over into the pleasant fields, very commodious 
for citizens thuein to walk, shoot, and otherwise to recreate and refresh then dull 
spiiits in the sweet and wholesome air, which is now within a few years made a con 
tmual building throughout of garden houses and small cottages , and the fields on 
either sides be turned into garden plots, tenter yards, bowling alleys, and such hke, 
from Houndsditch in the west, as far as White Chappell, and further towards the east 
On the south side of the highway from Aldgatc were some few tenements, thinly 
scattered here and there, with many void spaces between them, up to the Bars, but 
now that sticet is not only fully replenished with huildmgs outward, and also jicstered 
with divers alleys, on either side to the Bars, but tQ Tyhite Chappell and beyond ” 
Strype, wilting in 1720, says, * Petticoat Lane, formerly called Hog Lane, is near 
IVhitechapel Bars, and runs northward towaids St Mary^s Spittle In antient times, 
on both sides this lane were hedge rows and elm trees, w ith pleasant fields to walk in 
Insomuch that some gentlemen of the court and city hmlt them houses here for air 
There was a house on the west side, a good way m the lane, which, when I was a hoy^ 
was commonly called the Spantsh Ambassador's house, who m king James I leign 
dwelt here And he, 1 thmk, was the famous count Gondomar And a httle way bfi* 
this, on the east side of the way, down a paved alley (now called Stripe's Court,* from 
my father, who inhabited here) was a fair large house wnth a good garden before it, 
built and inhabited by Hans Jacobson, a Dutchman, the said king James's jeweller, 
wherein I was horn ” 

* Tbii came b&s eiace bno compted Into Tnpt ] tird 



HISTORY or ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

AS LXIII13IT1J) IN ILLUMINATM) MANUSCRIPTS 


N tlic present age tbcic la a gcucrul taste for medieval art which shews 
itself m an increasing activity of research into all its different depart 
nicnts Of these none is more deserving of attention than that of 
illuimuated manuscripts, because they arc not only important as 
nionumcnts of art, but they convey to us more information than any 
other documents on the tnanncis and customs of our forefathers 
These illuminations ar^ fortunately, very numeiouB, although they 
arc chiefly to bo met witli m large public collections They differ 
much in style and character, according to the period at which they 
were e;rccutcd, and (be skill of the artists These artists were fic 
qucutly monks, especially m the earlier times , but al a later period, 
fioin the thirteenth to the sulcenth century, they fomed a separate 
profession, and it was then that the ait advanced gradually to per 
fcctioQ, until it produced the splendid schools of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century The names of Bcvcral English artists iii this 
branch of painting have been preserved m the manuscripts winch 
they adorned, hut of the greater number we have no record what 
ever These artists were termed tUumiiialora (Lat tllummatorcs, 
Te enlumineurt), whence the name g^ven to the paintings executed 
6y tdein tilimtmtiio, Jl" eminwnronr/ ^TtiAarniff JVdsrAir wAa 
lived early in the twelfth ccntiry makes use 
of this word and speaks of a monk of his mo 
nastciy (m the middle of the eleventh century) 
who was pracipuus scrtplor ei hbrorum tllumt 
nator * A Rrench document of the end of the 
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fouitccnth century speaks of an enlumtneur who was employed m pamtmg the chaiiel 
of the Celestms at Pans,* which would seem to shew that the same persons who 
executed the illunimations m manusciipts were employed on the paintings on the walls 
of churches Books illustrated with sudi lUummations, representing the circumstances 
narrated m the text, neie said to be hslorxh (JiLri hisiortaix) From notes ivliich 
occur sometimes in old records, we conclude that these illuminated books were 
extremely expensive The most numerous class of these artistical works aie missals 
and books of hours, which are still found m abundance m all large collections, and 
they may often be purchased in cunosity shops in Loudon, where they are generally 
estimated \ery much above their \alue Ilomancea, chronicles, and other works 
embellished in this manner, are of much greater rarity and interest, but they arc 
found in abundance m the great pubhc libraries m “England and on the Continent It 
IS evident that the illuminators of the middle ages were a numerous class, and that they 
found extensn e employment 

In our rapid sketch of the history of these illummations, we may conveniently 
arrange the subject in thiee divisions, taking first the Anglo Saxon peiiod, embracmg 
the history of English ait fiom the seventh century to the middle of the eleventh, 
secondly, the period extending ftom the entrance of the Normans to the end of the 
fourteenth centuiy, and, third, the fifteenth century, or the period in which the art of 
illuminating manuscripts was earned to the highest degree of peifuction 

TWE ANGLO SAXON PERIOD » 

Tlie ^Vnglo Saxon illuminators were almost exclusively ecclesiastics, and the books 
they ornamented are, VMth very few exceptions, of a theological character The finest 
specimen of Anglo Saxon ornamental work, and at the same time the earliest known 
example of illuminating executed in this island, is the well known Durham Book (now 
MS Cottou NcroD IV ), pauited by a monk of Lindisfame, towards the close of the 
seventh century, the colours of which appear still almost as fresh as when tlitj came 
out of las hands An entirely new impulse seems to have been given to this art by 
Athtlwold and Duiistau, and the Benedictine monks of their time, subsequent to which 
most of our i\nglo Saxon illuminated manusenpts were executed. It was noted of 
Dunstan that he was a most skilful painter, and a manuscript in the Bodleian I ibrary 
at Oxford contains a dravnug rcprcscutmg lluiistan worshipping the Saviour, vvhicli is 
stated to have been the work of his own pencil It is not discreditable to him as an 
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into tiicUc agcs instead of «c\cn m January he is an infant, m February be is 6cnt to 
scbopl, in "March ho becomes a hunter, m Vpnl a loier, and so on, until he falls into 
'decrepitude in the month of December 

The Anglo Saxon calendar of which uc hate been speaking is found m amanu«cnpt 
in the British ^luvcum {^IS Cotton Julius \. it i» cMdcntlj copied from a 

somcuhat older illuminated calendar m the same collection (MS Cotton Tibenus 
B V ), executed much in the same stjlc as the illunuuatious of Ufric’s translation 
of parts of the Bible This is not the only instance in iihich the illuBiiDationa of one 
^inglo Saxon uiaunscrtpt appear to be copies of tho&e of an older treatise on the same 
subject, and we niaj sometimes trace back to a \eiy ancient oncinal In fact, some of 
the earher Anglo Saxon drawings appear to be derived from models brought from Home, 
and certam allusions m the older writers, particularly m the Letters of Boniface, would 
lead us to believe that such was the case The illustrations of Prudentjus have a 
certam classic style about them vrbjcb is not found m the bibhcal manuscnjits I 
curious mstonce of this occurs m the lUununatioos to the astronomical tracts of Iratus 
(translated by Cicero) and Hygmus In the Harleiau "MS ho 6ir, are j reserved a 
few leaves of an illustrated manuscript of these work , probabK of the seventh century, 
apparently executed by a foreign artist, mid cvidcntl) the prototype of the copies of the 
same work in "MS Harl Ivo 2300, which eems to be of the betrmamg of the ninth 
century, and of "M^ Cotton Tibenus B V of Ibe latter end of the tenth ceuturj 
The manuscript first mcntioucd was probably the onguial model, brought from Itily 
into thia country by some of the earlier -ioglo Saxon pilgnms 

At a later period the <\nglo Saxon liluminntions have more of the character of 
Byzantme art In some instances they seem 
to have preserved those bold poetical pcrsoni 
fint]on«, derived from profane antiquity, which 
appear m tlic medicio] Greek illumuiatJons 
In the fine illuoiinated Benedicfional of St 
Uhclwold (of about the middle of the twelfth 
century), from which a series of plates were 
eugraved for the twenty fourth rolvuae of the 
Mchxologn,” we have a latgc pamting of 
the bvptism of the Saviour, where the mcr 
Jordan is represented cmblLmatically by in 
old man with horns pouring the water of 

the river out of an um, whJe the end of an oar apjeara above Jus left shoulder 
We arc nccca«irdy remmded of such clas ic examples as the followmg (cifcd by 






J. il. l-sn,;!'!!*, ta a 'rn' /.‘li-i i*.r Ij Xu Ju 

.1,^, fntui ulurh Ml' lute tlmitil v> ,r uf i» if oh*<nat> «•»).— 


Alul- 




ii.rtiliritu an a'lnrnt Ciinttiaa »^n> tij.; t(|) ( ;i (hr Wiraa t.iHi ■'•> 

wliirli t!ic ntrr Jiatiaa «*.* njartciieU i lurJi iii t!e *ir.r miimrf a» in llir Hmr- 
ilictiuiul of AUtilwt 1 ( 1 . S<mi\ 4l'A.;iiiorUflf ill lit* ilnli-ttf J* I’.lrt fitr In 
lit* Hitiu a tlimiiuOicU oalliae « f « M-m» i.f illuUrAi»>f>% « f Jothua iti a (tttrk iiuiiM* 
^cnl>t oflhc Htcnlh orrulit rrulurt*, tiliuh contain* a aiiiitlN'f < fxirh {<cr»<>nii>catiiiii*. 
'Uic Jordan i» hfre n^'ani rt {ar-xnlol m if.c f<itm t f * ti.nt, }a» um, and 

holilui;^ uji a handful of nuhci, the name of the rtirr u ttrittca la OrrrW oicf In* 
he.!!!. In th)« Kfu* of tlraninza a hill bImi la |<rv>(ii*krih aixl, tihea a (onti i* irprr* 
sculrd, It* {HrMauiicatioii i< rc|in;*cnt<tl aa acalrd l<»i(Ic it. llic mott rtrnarLahIc 
^ iiutancc of till* I* rr}imcntLtl in our cut, talrn from 
^ f." \ " the Kcnc m which Jo»hua cau»«i the »iai unil moon to 

I' i »taml mill imr (Jalwon. llic |>cf*ona>aUon of the 

I j I I I /C*jf ** njinacnicil Hated, nml JooVJng uith cijdrnt 

amuty nt the fortunrs i-f the hallle; otrr her head arc 
' the uord* tOj; pa “ |j,g cjj Iimll 

l>c obM.nt.ll that the turreird hnd uf the cnihlrmntical 
i>,curc u aiimnimlcd hy a plain niinhus. In n Grech 
illumhutid iiiiinuMai|)t uf I»aia)i, in the Vatioin, mu 
hive a nprcMiitatimi of the Dcitv (dLsignaUd by a 
band m the shy) iu«plr>ug the pniphet by night as 
vvlU as by Uiy. ?*ight nalks behind the prophtf, tmelMpctl in a large icd coicrcd 
iM\\v lilars, MTii\ carrying a reversed torch ; a child niisiiig a torch prtccilcs him. Over 
the laad of the funner ligurc la iiiNcnbid the Greek word ^ (mght) ; over the child, 
(the dawn) A Greek IJiblc of the fourteenth century coiitama, among many 
others, a picture of the passage of the Israelites, pursued by the IJgyptmns, over the 
Red Sea, engraved m D’Agine'Ouri’s 7/isfotre de VArt (Peinture, pi. 02) j tlic sea is 
personified hy a naked woman, plunging I'linntoh with her hand into the water. In 
another of D’Agmeouft’s plates (Ptmt. pi. 50), taken from an exulht, or pictorial 
hymn, executed m the south of Italy, uc find the earth represented under the fonn of 
a woman, who gives suck to a (juadnipcd and to a icptilc, her lower members being 
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lo.t m the ground, cotcred tvith plants and tecs Such pcrsondicat.ons arc less 
common m England after the Conquest, but perhaps few of them can hear 
>u ponrt of srngularrty n dh that represented nr onr neat cut, tahen ten. ™ J*— ■> 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, in the Bntrsh Museum (MS Beg 15 E 
GO, r®), of a Frcncli translation 
of the scientific treatise “ Od 
the Nature of Things,” hy 
Bartholomew de Glau^alle The 
four elements are here personi- 
fied in a very remarhablc man- 
ner Earth is an old man, 
sluggish and heavy, supporting 
himself upon a staff ^Vatcr 
IS a middle-'iged person, inth 
the serious air of a plulosopher, 
a scioll m his h'lnd Fire is i 
fierce, dcstructiie looking man, 
with a SD ord hy his side, and a 
dagger in his hand Air is 
represented by a youth, hgbt 
and gay, bearing on his right 
hand a bird, and leading a 
greyhound by a string with 
the other Each figure has 
under his fett the element he 

represents The hsehground ^ ^ lanjscapes nhich 

of tins picture is a good eiample of the superio 

appeared m the fifteenth century ™neral much less attractirc hy 

The iVnglo-Siaon lUun^ated there is any 

thcir beauty than those ‘’2"^*^““Nothin" can be more harbamus than the attempts 

“.-s ^p:::.:«f r - .t TJmaJns m 1.^. ^.1. » 

espectal, form a treasury of Anglo Saron domestic Instory 
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TVMirru, TiimiLLsrii, vnu jooiitiintii cistuuil.'* 

\Vc h v\i- ‘•larct-lj any illmiuuulul mauuhcnpts uhicli can be a>cnbtd «ilb certainty 
to the litter li ilf of the tlL^cnlh century, 'inil during the tuelftli ceutur) nnnuscniits 
with pictures are not uumcroiii, though oniuiiieut d imliiU, often of elabonle work- 
nunihip and great be uuy, are \erv common llie drawing* of the twelfth century we 
gcuerilly more correct in outlme thm tlioxc of the period which preceded or tho'>e of 
that which mmiedutely followed Among the tarhcsl and most inlercstnig speenneus 
me the veriea of hcnplurnl Mihject<> in the Cottonian Mb Nero C I\ which have been 
already quoted in the preaeuttolumc as resembling ni style and colouring the ji-untings 
of the chapel ni the crypt of C interbury lathcdml If the iliumuintors of hooks were 
also employed on the pamtuiga on the walls (which i fict cited at the hi ginning of the 
present article would lead ua to susiiecl), the artist to whom wc owe this scries of 
Scripture pictures m ly Intt been the author of those m the crypt Vt all otnls wo 
liny refer to our eoloured phle of the latter as a good speennen of the style of the 
period Ihe lUuiumations of the twelfth ceiiinry are, howeicr, seldom »>o hiphly 
coloured, hemg in most instauces mere outlines 'ihc books illummated during tins 
period wcic gciienlly scriptural or legendary subjects , the clnet cxccptious henig the 
Jiesiiartes, or tieatises on natunl history, which often contain \cry good specimens of 
the skill of the Anglo 'Noruum artists 

Ihc lomanccs beciine uuuicrous in the thirteenth century, and with them came a 
new style of illuminations, consisting of little square nnmatures ni frames, the tigurca 
hemg iciy highly coloured, generally ill drawn, and placed upon a diapered giounJ, 
without any attempt at landscape, which was not introduced with any effect till the 
fifteenth century This diapered ground gn es a i cry confused appearance to the picture 
Thcie 13 gcneially an absurd degree of stiffness about tbe design, but, the subjects 
being inoie laricd, the illuminations become now more mtcrestiug as illustr'itions of 
manners and customs than in the previous century Some books of tins penod, 
howevei, contain lery clever drawings in outline, oi iciy bghtly coloured, such 
as tbe legend of kmg Offa, m the Cottoman Library (I^ero D I ), with a spirited 
scries of outlme drawings by the hand of the author of the legend, the well known 
histonan, MaUtvew Pans, and a very profusdy illustrated manuscript of the beguimiig 
of the fourteenth century, in the Old Kmg a Library in the British Museum (MS 
Reg 2 B VII ), popularly known as queen hfary^s P&alter, fiom the circumstance of 
its havmg once belonged to Mary queen of England A fac simile in colours of one of 
tbe lUurainations of this manuscript is given at the bottom of our first plate of 
illuimnations It represents one of those numerous "legends which, durmg tbe middle 
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ages, were built ujwn or .iililt.il to the Uit of the Scriptures Accordiug to this 
legend (of trluch we ha\c uot been able to find anj further account than what is 
furnished bj the drawing aud the inscnptiou in Anglo-Norman underneath*), it 
opjicars that Noah, nhtu occupied m building the ark, kept his occupation secret from 
hw wife. One daj, howmer, the Evil One appeared to her m the form of a man, and 
asked her where her husband was Her answer was, that she did not know. The 
tempter then placed in lur hand some gnuo', and said, "lie is gone to hetraj' thee 
aud all the world ■ take thc'c grams, aud make a potion, and guc it him to drmk, and 
he wiU tell thee all.^’ The legend adds, “ Vnd so she did” The picture, after a 
maimer which was common down to a much later penod, represents three portions of 
the «itorj at one view On the left, the E%il One appears m couver^tion lyitli Noah's 
wife, lu the middle, the lad\ is receiving her husband \nth an affectionate greeting, 
aud to the right she is ginng him the drink, and obtaining from him the arowal of his 
secret by her alluring caresses W’c arc left in the dark as to the sequel of the legend 
In the old popular tu> stories, or religious dramas, the wife of Noah appears as the 
pattern of scolding wires In the Towuclcy Mysteries (publi'hed b} the Surtees 
Societ)), Noah does not attempt to conceal the news of the Sood from his wife, but 
she Tcceiies the mtcUigcnce in a <coraful manner. On his am\al he greets hts dame 
affectionately .— 

“ SOS 

God tpede, iiit «ir«i Low Ute )« ’ 
vxoiu 

Now, &s «Tcr tnyght I tkrrfe the wars I thee see t 

Do telle me txUfe wbccc has thoo thus long be^ 

Todede CJ<ali] maf wedrjfc orUfortlu 
For waot 

Whrn w* *w»l* or swjok, [loJowrJ 

Thou dos what thoa thjuk. 

N ct of mete and of drjnL 

Hare w« »«r»y sLant 

VOS 

W ife, we art hard sted with tydyngw orw 
oxoa 

Bot thou w*re worth* he dad m ‘Stafford blew' 

For fhou art iiway aiiti.htiVSitows 

She continues to treat Ins neirs inlh imaaa. until at lengtll.^oall's patience u at 
an end ..^Vel hold tU tong, EaBi«tjt, or Ishdle the staler 

Upon irinch they are made to fight on the stage Noah then proceeds to his work. 


• ‘ Comeot le dialue runt <b foeme de homat a la 
fenune rtoe, e demaada u son man estciiL E cle diwt»t I 

qeeJenesontou «I1 estalS pour ted Uajr «t tote 1* 1 


mund preyae cea grrjnes e fetez on aboycioo e le 
dooetz h boyre, e U te dura tote.’ E u.3at &fit.ele — 
3IS Res Tir tot 6,1* 
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and vvlicn it 13 done he c.dls together hw family, and urges them to cntci the atk 
speedily, ivilh their goods Noah’s nifc now speaks as scornfully of the ark as she 
had before done of the news of the threatened llood, and icfuscs to enter until she has 
spun a while on the hiU — 

*• LXOR 

I was ne^er bard ere, tts c\cr injght I tbe, [lAnre] 

I a alcli an oistre a* tUa I 
In fajth, I can not fjnd 
NVUeb la before, wUch la behjnd 
Hot ehiUc we here be pynd, 

Noe, aa haTe thou bba * 
son 

Dame, aa It ia sbille [teoron], here muat ua abide grace , 

Tberfore wife, 'vnib good mile com Into tU» rloec 
UXOR 

Sir, for Jak nor for Gdle wiUc 1 tunie my face, 

TiUe 1 have on tlua lulle apon a apace 
On my rok 

Welle we« be mygbt get met 

Now mile I donee aet me 

Yet reede I eJnie] no man let [AuiJcr] me. 

For dredeofaknok ' 

This leads to another altercation, and the patnarch exclaims bitterly against all evil 
wives — 

' Ye men that baa wifes, vrbylea they are yong, 

I f ye luf youre hfca, cbaatice tbare toog 

kle thyak my bert ryvea, both levy? and long, [/irrr end {unya] 

To ae sich atryfea wed meu emong " 

At length she is foiccd by the flood into the ark, where they flght again, until thej aro 
separated by tbeir children 

In the Chester Plays, which, m tUeir present form, are more modem than the 
Tovmelcy senes, Noah’s tvife is similarly introduced, spealcing witli derision of the ark , 
and the patnarch is made to complain bitterly ofh^ domestic lot — 

Lorde 1 that wemen be crabbed aye I 
And noa are meke, I dare neU saye. 

That IS well seeneby me to dayc 
In witnesse of you idione 

In tins veision of the story, Noah’s wife refuses to go into the ark unless she be per- 
mitted to take her “gossips” with her, her sons are sent to her m >ain, until the 
flood begins to nse, and then she stays to drmk a partmg cup mth her gossips — 

' Let us dnnke or [m] ua departe 
For ofle tyucs ws i avedoDesoa, 

Vor aU a dr ragbteUnmditiAuu ^uortc 
And «oe will I doe or I goe 
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llc&rc Is & pMmi foil of MftlxoBt&o V 1<1 St/t>D 
lU «iU Rjofce boatlk hut kiid tocg« , 

Though NoirthiaieoiMtct Miloagr, 

II cun «e vUl ahhe.** 

Tbo water at length Jnrea her in, and, in (t.trard for the patience with nhich her 
liusbaiid has waited for her, she wlutts him with a blow 

•‘jwrrATtt [japiietJ 

tfothcri «e praise }Ou Ailtogcithcr, 

Fhr wt An heant yo^cr owne duhlccii. 

Come lalo the (hippo foe A-an of the vuthef, 

For iue lore that yon bonghte I 

vorse vrirre 
That tnU 1 oot, for an yoacr 
Hot J bare my gosNpprs all 
AEM 

la faitb> mother# jett yoa «tialle, 

W cither thoa wylte or aoU [lit jmlU in- la 
Note 

^Vdekome, loto thi* betel 

NOAEt airre 

1 1 ace thoa that for thy ootc* (ShedrUcs ib» 

NOtK 

na.bal marye, Uua U hette. 

It 14 good for tobe 

The performance of Noah’s dood must hate been an edifying «pc-ctacJc ' The readers 
of Chaucer wiU remember bis allusion m the following hues ~ 

“ ' Hast thoQ not herd,’ tiaod NmhoUa, 'aL-o. 

The sonre of >oe with bia fetowship. 

Or that be augbte get hu wif to ship? 

UuT^bad be tmr. 1 dsre we] aodertahr. 

At thdke tuce, thaa a)| hi, wvUure blake 
That (be bad bad a ship hmKlf alooe ' ’ 

The lolumc from which our picture of Noah and hi> wife is taken contains i 
tcry considerable number of illustrations They consist of — 1, a senes of scnptural 
subjects, in frames, two on each page, with a «hort explanation underneath, written 
m the dialect of the bVcuch language then spoken m England , 2, a calendar, with 
illnminations at the hca'ds of the pages, 3, a great uiultitucle ot brawmgo at fneloot 
of the pages throughont the remainder of the roltime These latter are sometimes 
grote^ne and playful subjects, at others, illustrations of fables, romances and saiuf*’ 
legends, among which occurs a scncs» of subjects from the life of Thomas Becket We 
give an outhne copy of one of these on our second plate, as a further specimen of this 
mterestmg manuscript, it represents llrmri II expelling from the idand Becket’s 
relaUon«,°aftcr the exile of the pnmatc* 

» In the mABOsenpt tins dcs^a occupten the foot of fol- 293, 



riiK vncii luiuuiciL vlkum. 


The second subject on our second uigraving of illuminations is taken from a fine 
nnmu'^cript of the rrcnch prose romances of the St Gr.nl and Lancelot, executed in 
the )car 1310, now nrtlic Biitibh ^fuscum (MS. Addit. No. 10,293, ful. 83, r"), and 
%m 11 scr\c as an example of the small framed designs ulucli arc found in the books of 
tins class. The subject la of course taken fioiu tlie text of the romance*. Gauain, ni 
one of his adventures, comes to a pleasant prainc, in the midst of nhich he discovers a 
rich pavilion. Under the pavilion was a couch, on winch reposed a beautiful damsel, 
her hair spread ov cr her shoulders, and a maid standing by, combing it w ith a comb 
of ivory set m gold” (?)— (^mi la pt^noit n j. pigne d’xtoire sor orct) The damsel holds 
bcfoic her a mirror, winch appears bj the colour of the original to be of polished 
metal Tins manusciipt also funiislies an example of the piacticc which liad then 
come into fasluon of drawing burlesque, sometimes satnical, often vciy gross figures, 
in the margins of nianuscnjits. 'flicsc arc found even in church-scrvicc books and 
icbgious treatises The accoinpatiymg figures arc taken from among a number of 
others on the margin of the tirst page of the third volume of the manuscript just 

described (MS Addit. No 10,294), 
and icprcscDt a countr)'woman in the 
act of churning, and a blind beggar and 
his dog, with his child on his back. 
The good dame is a nice specimen of 
costume, she has the bottom of her 
gown neatly pinned up, as a proof of 
being a careful and attentive house- 
wifo. TlieBe marginal illustrations are oaen the most laluable of all, for the light 
they throw on medieval manners 

Another manusciipt of the St Graal and. 

Lancelot, in the Bntish aiuseum (MS Reg 
14 B III), of a date not much postenor to 
the one last described, will furnish us with 
one or two examples of the style of groupmg 
of these illustrations of the romances The first 
(fol 9, V®) represents a man prcachmg from a 
very rude portable pulpit, no doubt a usual 
custom m the fourteenth century llis con- 
gregation are seated on the ground before him 
The preacher is Joseph of ^Vrimathea, one of 
the personages of the Gospel history, who b^me m the middle ages the subject of’ so 
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many Ic-ends , but tbc artist aflK-ars to ha,u drawn bim m tbc character of a preaching 
tnar. The second cut (from fol 11, i») represents a king inlh his wise men arguing 
With JosLph on tbt articles of bis bebef 
Tlic cos-tumc of these figures, and more 
especially the shoes, seem to proi e the manu- 
script to he of the rtign of Udw ard III Tlie 
king’s chair (or tlirone) is a good c\amplo 
bf this article of funuturc, uhich appears to 
haichcen stnctlj resersedfor the U5>c of per- 
sons of distinction Even iii the houses of 
the great, people conmionly sat on hcuchc-^, 
which in the halls were often placed agamst 
the wall round the loom ''Vc also meet 

watU moicahlc benches, and 7;“"“ , snndar mticle, of fnrni- 

tnre winch wo still find from time to lime m old 
country pubbchouscs It appears, by the instances 
winch twe found m illnmmated inannscripl., hat 
benches with back, of this descnption were used to 
phee before the fire in irmler, whje m summer 
they were turned wutb the back to the Replace so 
a, almost to conceal the open space hehmd The 
third group IS taken from a later part of the ma 

„ „„ ^ ”“'.|ill‘jlnn.u.ated manuscript, were certainly held 

^ ^ „ wliose names arc sometimes ^vntten in them, 

m great estunation by their possessor , ^ mfruiucntly connected, by some 

and enable us to trace their history , , farmer dots The superb manu 

accident or o.bei, with the great taken (US Reg .5 

senpt from which our dinner-sccBc, givra chivalry, was ciccuted for the 

E "a), a collection of French metnea ^^t^ircsented it to the no 

celebrated warrior, John Talbot, first car o lUummation on the hrst 

less celebrated Margaret of An, on, q»^ ^ pastry bearmg .he arms 

page represents the king and R”'™ ear., kmeclmg and p.eseal.ng the 

If Tianl and England, in *"anS'^ a dedica.ion m Erei.cb verse. 

book* The figures arc probably portraiU 

-h.- . nr. aad Dr.sr.asn. „l ■». M.adl. Asu 

Vgeaal.. 
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slating that tlic tarl jircstnls (liis book, “in \»!nch book m inatij, a fair talc of llic 
litrocs wbo Ktnnc \Mtli gant labour to acquire honour in k'rance, ni lhighuil> anil n' 
many other laml’i 

“ I’ttiicruetrt*cscclltiiU« 

L« U»rt cj %au« vrcKote 
Oe bcltro»brry )c M»ute , 

Ou(iutl litre ■ utalnC br«u cuutr 
Uri I reus qul |»r i^rftnt labcur 
\ ouldteut kcqucrlr bosorur 
Ln rrnocc, tn %a^lcUrrr, 
kt tn ftulire miautc terre " 

“ lie caused it to be made, ua you underatuiid, m order to atTurd you jiastiuic, and 
tint, ulide you arc learning to talk English, you may not forget rrtucli ” — 

Ml A fait liairr, alntl quo ceUiu, 

Alia que \ou* f pastes temp* { 

Lt loraqna partrrez AagloLt 
Que vouan oubbes le (raacol* ' 

Another illuminated manuscript in the Iloyal Library in the Uritish Museum 
(MS Reg 19 1) II ) IS an interesting memona! of the French uars of Eduard III 
It contains the rreneh paraphrase of the biblical history, commonly kuoivn by the 
title of “The Bible llistonal,” on one of the first leaves a band of the fourteenth 
century has ivnttcn an entry stating that it uas taken \ntb the king of Franco at the 
battle of Poitiers, and that the “good carl of Salisbury," Wiliam Montague, bought 
it foi a hundred marks, and presented it to hia uafe Elizabeth, “the good countess, 
whom God assoil’" and she directed her executors to sell it for forty pounds, a lery 
large sum of money at that time ♦ 

Among confused entries on the fly-leaves at the end of the manusenpt of the St 
Graal last desenbed (JIS Reg 1 1 E III ) are two interesting royal autographs, 
which shew that it was once in the household of Eduard IV The first is that of 
his queen, Elizabeth Vydevylle — 

The second is that of their eldest daughter Cecde — “Cccyl the kyugys dowther” — 

* Cest hvre fust pn* oob le roy ile Frauoce a la I assoUe 1 Et est contiou* dcileins le Djble enter cue 
balaille de Peyters , et le boun counte de Sarcsbus Uxte et glose, U Mestre dc I istoires et uiailent tout en 
U lUiaro Montague la achata pur cent mars* et le dona I niciaea le volyme , laquele lyvre lad te countesse aaeigna 
a sa tompfugne E\i*abetb la bone countesse, qe Dkox t a ce» executours de le vendre pur si li> era 
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then a girh hut afterwards niarncd first to Jt^in »iscoimt Welles and, after her fir^t 
hushaud’s death, to Sir John Kyme of Lincolnshire — 



These arc the oldest autographs known of English ladies of so elevated a rank, and 
appear to hai e been hitherto overlooked. 

The two subjects at the bottom of our second plate of lUununations arc taken from 
a large folio manuscript m the British Museum (MS. AJdit. 1^228), imttcn between 
the jears 1330 and 1330, contammg the romance in Frujch prose of Mihadus TJic 
character of the writing seems to prove that this volume was executed in the south of 
France. The illuminations arc found chiclly at the feet of the pages. The larger of 
those given on our plate (taken from fol. 23, r") represents a ro)aI part} ciigagid at 
chcas (the favourite game of the middle' ages), interrupted by the arrival of 4 
incasengcr The latter is distinguished b) his badge attached to his girdle, with the 
oriuonal hcanttgs of lus lord. Tlic portion of the picture on which the mcs'angv.r u 
seen exhibits the diapered ground vvhieb vre have alread} nicntioned as being eoninxm 
til lUumiuations of this period Sometimes the ground, instead of being diapcrid, iv 
j)aiuti.d of a unifonn colour; and m our first nuuuscnpt of the St. Groal (MS .VdJit 
Xo. 10,222-i), as welt as in various other books it is of plain gold 

Our other engraving from the mauusenpt of ^liludus (fol. 313, v*) nprcscnts a 
ru)4l part} at card'<, and ts cunous os being by man} }cars the nrhest picture knuuii 
ri presenting this game. U was engraved fruio this nuuuscnpt, then in the [kisscmioii 
of Sir Egerton and juserfed m Singer's "Hrscarchi* into the Ilistorv of 

i’la}iug Cards," p. G8. Cards appear to have been of Kasltni ongiii, and thi) iim 
be traced from Italy and the south in Uicir gradual progreu towards uur rhmr Ho v 
arc inciitioni.d m the French poim af"llcii4nl Ic Cotifrrfaif," btheitd to haic Jxtji 
coui]Mscd lielwccn the }car8 1328 and 1311, and thircforv eonlcmjMjrar} with th*' 
iJianuHript of the romance of .MrhaJa*, but we have no oJluwon to llicui ni Fugiidi 
writer* until a much later period. 

In ihu group, winch cilnbils much hss *kdl lo drawing than thr jart> •! 
the litig (• di»t«igm*hcJ bv Ui»g w***'*! in • chair, while the re.t u( the |ar-y see 
.l.ii.Uutr, or ..tl. 1.5 ou Unclic. llol H-r ru.l.! «l.r!r iLr ub!r 

>. oulj't.. be o.i»Jr.rrJ »>«! >l>o (on.ilun: .J « oi.Jrt. fraolrr b.r.boo.r. or 
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■kitclicn i^uincrou^ examples nnglil l>e adduced from dUiminationa of various periods, 
in iilijch the tibks of the higher cia’^'^cs appear to he of cquahj rough uorkmauship 
Sometimes uc have itihlcuhtcli c\ide«tlj consists of a board placed upon tuo tem- 
porary supports, so that the preparations for dinner consisted in literally “spreading 

the board ” The accompany 
mg wood cut, fiom a mami 
script of so late a period as 
the fifteenth centur) (MS 
Utg 1511 VI ), represents a 
rojal party dmmg in state, 
with a table which appears, 
hj what IS Msihic of the legs, 
to be of very rude workman 
ship The party arc seated 
on a bench against the wall, 
at the high table, or dais 
Pictures offcasts like tius arc 
common in manuscript*, and a senes of them would fonn a v cry interesting picture 
of domestic life among out ancestors 

The inanimations of the manuscript of hlcliadus appear to be the work of more than 
one hand, which was not an uncommon occurrence Tlie book was generally written m 
quaternios, or qmres, of four separate pieces, or eight leaves, and itas probably m most 
cases given to tlie illuminator in that state, before being bound Tor tlic sake of speed, 
different parts were sometimes given to several artists at the same time JIanj of the 
drawings in the Mcliadus MS are also m an unBnishcd state, and some in mere outline 
This also js found to be the case m several other manusenpts, of very diffcreut dates In 
Alfnc s Anglo Sa\on veision of parts of the Bible there arc towards the end a great 
number of outlines which were never coloured This is by no means au uncommon case , 
and we can only explain it by the supposition that the drawing and colouring of the 
illuminations were the work of two diffucnt persons This is rendered more probable 
by the circumstance that the outlme drawings arc generally far more correct than the 
Coloured ones the colourcr having in the course of his work destroyed and passed over 
the outlmes of tlie draughtsman There are manj instances of this m the manuscript 
of IMcliadu* the illuminations of which arc veiy valuable for the light they throw on 
the history of costume and manners Of several laigc pictures of tournaments running 
across two page* one or two arc m outlme, and in these the faces of the figures are 
peculiarly expressive, whilst m the finished paintings they have the same uumcamng 
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j) imtLcl llic old Latin writers call this process nwuare and miiiwt/rujj/un e the work- 
man was named mimator, and Ins woik nantatura 

One of the remarkable cliaractcnslics of the mediual jnnitcis, and that which 
j'ucs them an especial \aluc in our ejes, is the circumstance that the) uniformly 
leprcscntcd the subjects they chose, whether aucitnt or modem, with the costume, 
inns, furniture, and architecture of the penod m winch they Incd The illuumiatcd 
wauusciipts arc filled with the most extraordinary amcliiomsnis M Langlois men- 
tions a manusenpt m the Hojal Library at Pans, an illumination m which represents 
the funeral of Julius CTisar celebrated by cardinals and bishojis preceded by a cross 
In anothci, Alexander the Great occupies a palace which is constructed after the design 
of a mcdicxal fortress, fiauked with Gothic turrets, whilst Uexander liimsclf appears 
clad in a Trench surcotc, and attended by his constable and by his lay and ecclesiastic d 
peers A manuscript m the library of the duke dc la Valherc contained two paintings, 
one of which represented Saturn and Cjbcle rccciwng the nuptial benediction from a 
bishop clothed in Ins pontifical garb, and the other icprcscntcd Jupiter and Juno, also 
married by n bisbop, m the middle of a Catholic chuich, m which was seen a Calvary 
Langlois, m his Calhgraphic,’* has engraved an dlummation representing the capture 
of Tioy and the death of Pnain Troj is a rcgidarly walled town of the fifteenth 
centur), and the Greeks, in the military costume of the same penod, are armed with 
habergeons and corslets On the outside of the walls me the cannon and bullets 
watli which they have been battered, and one of the assailants is rolluig a band of 
gunpowder, or infiammahlc matcnals, to the foundation of a towei A'litlun we sec 
the interior of a Gothic chapel, where old Piiain, under the form of a )oung man, 
covered with armour, and kneeling before the altar with his ducal cap in his hand, is 
being slam with a spear A laigc diunnnation, cngiavcd by the late 31 Dusouinierard, 
in lus grand work on medieval ait, repicseiits the intenoi of the city of Trey, with 
medieval stieets, fine old timber houses, and the shops of hatters, glovcis, hosiers, S-c 
just as !>uch cstabhshments were arranged in the fifteenth century The inhabitants 
albO aie repieseuted lu the costume of the same period, and thcic is a plentiful show of 
Gothic towers and church steeples A copy of part of this cngiavmg is given in Shan’s 
" Diesses and Decorations of the Middle \gc3 ” 3Iaiiy other instances of this kind, 
equally grotesque, might he cited These strange anachiouisms were common to the 
writers as well as to the pamteis of the middle ages In Chaucer, duke 'Ihescus is a 
medieval prince, and his companions are barons and knights Palamon and Aicitc art 
recognised hj their cote armour — 

Not fiiU]' qwk ne foUf ded thej were 
But I j lilr cote sraorv tind br bir gert 
The hrra <lcs Lne x 1 cm veU a •periol 
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They arc imprisoned m a gicat tower— the "dongcon” of duke Thestus’ castle — 

The grete tour, that »** M Uiikke end strong, 

^t'hleh of the esstel vns the chef dongeon, 

Was eieajcuaaat to thegordm ««U ” 

Tlieir combatants are knighu ut chnalry — 

'* iiDia »o] bea armctl ta on lutbcigeoa, 

Nnvlla ftbteit plate, and la ngipoa, 

And ‘Oin not haven pair of plates large , 

And soni not bare a I^uce shcM, ot a targe.” 

In the legend of “Good Women/* guns arcintiodnced m the sea-fight between Antony 
and the Romans . — , 

“ With gtulf sown oul gotlk Iht grrU gonne, 

And bertd; Iher hartlen in al at ones. 

And fro the lop donne cometh the grete stones, 

In gocth the grapenel so fol of erokes, 

Among the ropes ran the sbering bokes 
And with the pcdaae preasetb be and he , 

Behind the mute beginntth he to Bee. 

And out agaloe, and drireth him over horde, 

K« etiekctb him opoa his speres cede , 

He rent the saile with bokes bke a sitb , 

He bnogeth the cup, and biddeth him he hhth , 

He poufetb peesen upon the batches shder, 

With potus falls of line, tbeygon togeder, 

And thus the looge day in fight tbe? spend ” 

Tbts is an exact picture of a naifil engagement in the fifteenth century Irydgatc's 
“Tixjy-Bokc” is full of such anachronisms W© are told how Hector was buned in the 
prmcipal church of Troy, near the lugh altar, intbin a magnificent oratory, resembling 
the Gothic shnnes of our cathedrals, supported by angels of gold Within was Hector’s 
image Pnani is also made to found a regular chantry of pnests, for whom he erects 
dwelhngs near the church, and gives them revenues, to sing in this oratoiy for the soul 
of his son. Ja Lydgate’s “Stone of Thebes,*’ Eteocles defends the walls of the city 
w^th guns “ great and small, aud some as large as tons ** At a council of the Theban 
chiefs, the oiators quote Dsdras and Solomon, and introduce the story of Nehemnh 
rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. In the dramatic literature of the middle ages, the 
scriptural personages fall into the most singulat ammhronisms of language Thus, m 
the Towneley Mysteries, Cam is a modem husbandman, and calls his cattle by their 
names, such as Green-horn, Giynie, Down, Dunning, MTute-hom, &.c — 

, >• War, let me M bow IXnra wiDcdnir 

N It, shrew, yit, polle oa m tbraw • 

Wbat I it semya for me je etaod noae uw 
I Mf, Dooayvg, gofsrel” 
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Aud lie asks to be buried ‘^at Gudcbomc> at the quaielle {_quaiTij\ hede ” PliaraoL, 
^^bcu (Irowuiug, calls for help to MaUownc [Mahomet] Augustus Cscsar sucars ‘'by 
Mahowiic,” and “by Slahowiics bloodc ” Li the CliLster Plays, Noah’s uifo drinks a 
pottle of Slaluisc) , king Balack t dks of his god the “ mighty Mars,” and calls his 
mcsscngei a knight, aud the lloniau emperor sjicaks in French. A bishop piesidts 
over the court at Jerusalem, m the Coventry Mjstcncs, when Mary is accused of 
ineontiucncc, and a sobmour is m attendance These inconsistencies are very common 
even in subsequent writers, aud Shakespeare himself is not free fiom them Thus, 
in the ""Midsummci Night’s Dream,” the scene of which is laid at Athens, under 
Theseus, guns are mentioned, and Theseus has a master of the revels, in “Tioilus 
and Cressida,” Hector is introduced quoting iVnstotle, m “Titus ikudromeus,” a 
child IS sent to Aaron the Moor to \>c christened by him, in “liing Lear” we have 
mention of spectacles , in " ilacbctb,” m like manner, the scene of which belongs 
to the Saxon times, dollars arc mentioned — 

' Nor would ve deign bun bonal of tilt men, 

TiU h« cUsburted ot Saint Colmes inch. 

Tm lh«u$ani dollort to our gtaeral utc ’ 

And one of ^lacbeth’s soldiers speaks of cannons — 

“ If I stj tooib, I most r«port Uiej were 
At connonr overcharged mtb double cncke , 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe ' 

In “ Pencles,’* we have mention of Spamsh ruffs, and of pistols — 

My lord. If I 

Can get him once within My yuCol’r length 
1 U make bun enre so farewell to your highness * 

As an exception to what appears to have been the general rule, the figures of Chiist, 
the Virgin, and the Apostles, appear long to have preserved traditionally their primitive 
costume in the pamtmgs of the middle ages, hut the heroes of the Old Testament 
share the fate of the Greeks and Bomaos All Fagans are pamted m the costume 
of Saracens In a few rare mstances, more especially the older tapestries, some of 
which are figured in the collection published by M Jubinal, the artist seems to have 
made an attempt at representmg ancient costume, which is chicfiy exhibited m fantastic 
and exaggerated forms given to the armour or dress 
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THE FIFTEENTH CENTURT 

Tile fifteenth century is the period to which the largest portion of the illuminated 
manuscripts now extant belongs, and they present almost erciy Tarietj of st>le and 
execution We find books of this age lUustnited with tlrawiDgs of the rude<t description 
But in gcneml the urtists of the fifteenth ccotu/j «ieir more poiicr oier the peaciJ, 
and cilnbit more skill m the selection and application of their colour^, than (heir pre- 
decessors, and the miniatures of the latter part of the century are absolute gems of 
art The taste of the Italian school had then 
made its way into Burgundy and Flanders, 
where most of the finest manuscripts were 
executed 

One of the most beautifullj illuminated 
inanu«cnpt3 m the British 'NIuscuiu is a 
copj of tjie French "Romance of the Uoac,” 
executed towards the latter cud of this cen 
tury, probably in the reign of our Henry 
VII f\IS Ilatl I\o 1123) The style of 
the illuuiiuatioDs u) this book partakes but 
little of the character of the middle ages, 
if wc except, pcrha])«, the anachromsDis of 
co'tumc The cut m the luaigiu, taken 
from one of the nniiiaturcs in tbi» luauu 
script (fol cxjx\j), 19 intended to represent 
the Gnciaa painter /eiixis occupied hi 
pauitiiig a goddc«a for the Crotonialcs, for 
which puriKJ^c, according to the story handed dovm to us by Ciccro’and I’Jniy, he took 
for his model some of the most beautiful of their virgin*, that he might copy irom 
nature the more jjcrfect charms of each — 

* Cunuuent k boa t«loCrr Zntlt 
Tut lie tvDtrrklrc proMt 
iJi trttermst Waalti dr 
LI dc U pklodr* n>t om ' 

In the onginal, the artist a bving models a| j>car on the n^ht hand side of th*. j ictnri 
It i« worthy of remark, that the old tncdicial artists working on their iclluin, with 
pencil and t>cniix.r, luie now disappcarvd, and we ha\c here a jwrfccl j dure uf a 
modim painter wiih his paUtte and easel In fact, the whole system was rhanicrJ, 
and works of this kind had been so comilctely UVcD out of the hauls of the nivnl«, 
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that moukish artists arc no longer bcaid of, or, at all events, they had become 
extremely laie 

It would be next to mipossible, m oui cugiavmgs, to convey any idea of the 
beauty of these miniatures The one icjnciieutcd in our next cut (from fol evuj of 
the MS ) IS a curious illustration of 
domestic manners Bel-acueil, one of 
the heroines of this singular poem, 
has placed a chaplet on her head, and 
13 admirmg herself in a mirroi fixed 
against the wall of the room — 

‘ Del acueil sonTcnt se remue, 

• Dedans son miroer se mirct 

Savour s U est si bien scans ” 

have already seen a lady using a 
mirror m a design taken from the ro 
mauce of the St Graal, engraved on 
one of our plates, m which instance 
it appeals to have been of metal "We 
hav c another instance in our uext cut, 
taken fiom Lydgate’s poem of “The 
Pilgrim, a work bcanng, in its cha- 
racter, a Bingulai ic&cmblance to the moic recent “ PiJgnm’s Progress ” (MS Cotton 
Tiber A VII fol 93, r® ) The lady, Agjographe, one of the allegorical characters of 
the poem, is represented as dealmg m " raerccrye ” — 

Quod Ecbe * Geve (i/) I sclud tbe tcUe, 
Mercerje I h&ve to sellc 
In boystes (Ikuts) sootc (svccl) oyncraentu 
There with to don allcgeroentls {loolhmgi) 
To iTotkes niuche 6e uoCgAide, 

Hut d scorded nnd malladc, 

And hurte with ticrturbacyouns 
Off many tryhularyouas 
1 have knyves {ihyUetys caUys, 

At ffmtcs to hangcQ upon wallyl , 

Kombes mo than oyne or tcut 
□othe ffor horse and eL« (Tor uico , 

Meroors aUo Urge and brode 
And ffor the lyght wonder gode s 
Off hem I have fful grret plrot^i 
For ffulke that hnrea voluntd 
Uyholde hem silffe Uier ynne. ' 
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It appears tliat slie here shews the pilgnm a mirror which flatters the per^n using it, 
by representmg him more handsome than he really is, but he subsequently ohtams 
one of a different quality 


' Madame,' quod I, ' jow not di^leese, 

Hus mfronre scbal do me noon eese , 

WEer so that 1 kese or vynnc, 

1 vole eereze looLe theie'iaike * 

But r^ght anoon mjne happe it vas 
To loken m another gUsse, 

In the vhiche mlhonten vene (icilJiouf ieull) 
I save my sjUT ffoaJe anil narlreae. 

And to byholde ryght hjdons, 

Ahhomynabel and Tccyoas 
That meroor and that g(aa 
Schevfd to me vhat 1 vns.** 


The mirrors here spoken of were therefore of glass That m which the lady is con- 
templattag herself m the cut taken from the " Bomance of the Ro^e," la of the same 
matenal, and it is still more remariable for being conrei TTic effects of com ex 
Iwsea appear to hare been pcriectlj well Imown m the middle ages from at least as 
early a penod as the thirteenth century, when they are mentioned by our great 
phdo'Opher Roger Bacon Spectacles are supposed to have been used from almost 
as remote a period , but this name seems to hare been frequently given to magmlymg- 
glasses m general Chaucer compares poverty to sneh a glass — 

' Fovertc fol oRen, vhan « mu u lov, 

Mokrth hir Cod ud <le lijsi5e!/ to hnov , 

Pcmrtr o >;p<r(ok<I u uUunhtthinc 
Tktiryk KhuS be oisr h»» w*y frendes *«e " 

CoM/triioy Takt L 67S3 

The following passage occurs in “ Colyn Blowbol’s Testament,’* a poem written about 
the conimenceoient of the sutcenth ccuturj (printed m the very curious collection by 
Ualliwelb notulaJ JS!i^ — 

Whjlii j« h»Tf yonr ngbl mtmone 
C«li« onto ju jpnr ovii* tcCTrtory 
Slftuter Grotobidd tbatoo hudell « {xa. 

For on koolx be »bnp>tb bbc u hca 
Thftt no may bu letter* know nor te 

AUeUuMigb be looSe UnjS ipttlaiU lArt 


The cut oti the foUomng page is taken from an eograiing of the death of the \ irgia 
by Alartin Schoogaucr, a ho flourished at the cad of the fifleentb century One 
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of tlie pereonages rcpiesentcd in it is leading flic Ixiok through a pair of spectacles of a 

form lesembhng \ery much the com- 
mon magnifying glasses of the present 
(lay By his side is hung the case of 
leather helongmg to them, the lid of 
which IS attached m the same manner 
as that of the case in cmr-bouilli at 
Haihledown, figured on p 39 of the 
present lolume 

Our plate of the visit of the count 
of Aitois to the countess of Boulogne, 
fiom the luterestmg manuscript of the 
“Homan du tres chevalereux comte 
d Artois,” m the collection of M Bai- 
lois of Pans (already alluded to), will 
gne a notion of the general chiiactcrof the larger lUummations of the fifteenth century, 
with their ho^dcis and other accesSoncs Accoiding to a frequent practice of the 
artists of this pCnod, wc have here tno incidents of the story cxlubited at one >ieu 
In front, we have a sort of bird s eye view of the castle, somewhat confused m its 
perspcctu e, hut gi\ uig a tolerable idea of the disposition of an ancient baiomal residence 
The count of Artois, attended by his page, is received m the outer balhum by the 
counters and her daughter "Within the inner court of the ca&tle we sec a building, 
probably intended foi the hall Behind this front pictuic, wc are intioduced into the 
mtenor of the hall, vvheic the countess is entertaining her visitors with miustrcUy and 
dancing The group of minstrels are rather scainpish-loohing fellow s, no great credit, 
as it would ficcni, to their vocation Such was, however, their general character The 
hands crossed before., of the daughter of the countess m the front picture, and of one 
of the ladies m the hall, arc frequently found m illuiniuatioiis of this period, aud appear 
to have been the fashionable attitude of ladies of the fifteenth century The ceding of 
the hoU rtsembka that in our cut fiom the “Romance of the Rose” Tlicrc is much 
minute detail m this picture to illustrate the history of doincstic manners in the middle 
ages It IS this minuteness of detail which gives so much historical value to these old 
pictures, even when they an, so rudely drawn as to have no other interest m our 
ejes Sometimes it descends to what may justly be considered trifling and fniolous 
circumstances, but even these often form binding links between the manners of the 
past and the present In a cut given m a former page (p 13), from the same manu- 
script of which we are now speaking, a cat with a mouse u lutroduccd, which she is 
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bnuguig to licr laUeo In another of the pictures of this mauuscnpf, ire hare agamst 
the wall of a chamber the group of cage^ bcix. represtuted The barrel cage of the 
squirrel, which it is m the act of tummg round k} its attempt 
at chmhing, la preciNclj the same as t1io»c m which the «amc 
ammal is conhued at the present daj 

The border round our plate is not the one belougiug to this 
lUummatiOD, but it is taken from another lUiunmation m the 
same manuscnpt It is a good specimen of a «^lc of orna- 
mental border which is of frequent occtUTencc m books of the 
fifteenth century Besides grotesque ftcc<, S.e, thest, borders omtain small figures 
and subjects mtemmen wath the tracery and foliage, which often afford cunous illustra- 
tions of popular manners and customs In our uxample, we ha\e on one side a hunts- 
man Wowing his horn , and, on the other, t graceful bttlc figure of a damsel wcanng 
garlands of flowers, of course emblematical of the “ merrj month of Hay ” Xot unfre- 
qucutl} these borders are full of monsters and capricious figures It is is these borders 
also that wo <ouietuncs find the anus of the persona for whom the manuscript was 
executed, as is the ease with the lUominations of the Romance of the comte d’^krtois, 
m which recur frequently the arms here represented, they ore those of Rodulf morqius 
of Uochherg and count of Xcudutcl, Rothclui, and LuACmhurg, which last province 
he gOTcmed under the duke of Burgundy He resided at Pijou, and died in 148/, 
so that we knorr the approxuuate date and the locohty of the maousenpt It may be 
observed that, from the mtimate conncuon between France and En gl and from the 
twcblh to the end of the fifteenth century, the pictures drawn m one of the two 
countries may be generally taken as teprcsenhug very nearly the costume and mamiers 
of the other 

In the greater number of case«, the<e borders only surround the page of the manu- 
script which contams an lUununatioo, but sometime^ particularly on missaJs, they are 
repeated on ciery page, while in other instances, eieu nhea accompanying a muuature, 
the border only runs down one side In some manuscripts, where every page has a 
border, the border on the reverse of each leaf 13 a mere copy, traced through the 
vellum, of that on the obrcr<e, so that there is a duplicate of every subject In the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and towards the begmmng of the sixteenth, the 
holders became exceedingly rich and elaborate, and are often laid upon a broad ground 
of gold The /avoante subjects at this time were flowers, intermixed with butterflies, 
moths, and insects, and sonietimts birds, k ^tnhiag picture of a book ornamented m 
this style is givta by the poet Skelton, early m the sixteenth century, in the following 
hues of his Garlande of I^aurell ” — 
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“ ^Vith that of thehokeloseDdewere the daspis 

The margent vas iBamjnid all «ith golden rallies 
Andbyse enpictwd 'mth gresaoppes (jroshs^jwrj) aad^&sjns, 

With hutterfByia and fresshe pecoke tayhs, 

Enflond ^vith florins and Blymy anaylut . 

Enryvid picturis 'adt tovchid and qaiLly , 

It wolde hare made a man hole that had be ryght eekely. (sickly) 

To heholde how it was ganiysabyd and bonnde, 

Encorerde over with gidde of tissew fyne. 

The claspis and huUyons were worth a thousande pounde , 

With faalassis and charbuncka the borders did shyne , 

With ourun muticnm every other lyne 
Was wrytin and so sbe did her speede, 

Occupaeyouni inmediatiy to rede *' 

One of the most superb specimens of this style known, belonging to the pcnod l^st 
mentioned, la exhibited in the celebrated “ Hours ** of ^Vnne of Bntany, preserved m 
the Bojal Library at Pans, from which a sdcction of exquisitely beautiful subjects has 
been recently published by Jlcssrs Longmans and Co, under the title of an "IUu> 
imnated Calendar ” In oui last plate of illuminations we have given, as a specmien, a 
portion of one of these borders from a fine manuscript of the fifteenth century, in the 
Bntish l\Iuscum (^IS Reg 16 P II ) 

The initial letters, which weie now equally rich with the borders, had preceded the 
latter m their advance, for wo find them m the fourteenth century resplendent with 
gold, which bad seldom been used dunng the two or three preceding centuries Our 
illuminated plate contains an example of these initials, taken from MS Reg 20 D. X , 
111 the Bntish Museum, and containing what were, ivithout doubt, mtended for por- 
traits of Bdwaid 111 and the Black Pnnee The manusenpt appears to ha\c been 
executed soon aftci the year 1386, it contains copies of \arious charters and other 
documents relating to some of the important eicnts of Edward's reign, among which 
IS the grant of Aquitamc by that monarch to the Black Prince, to which this initial 
13 prefixed 

T\ic manuscTipl from which our border is taken (MS Reg 10 P II ) contains the 
works of a pnncc-poct, Charles duke of Orleans, the prisoner of iVxmcourt IVe giic 
on the same plate, as a further spLCimcn of the drawuig ind colouring of this penod, 
a miniature from another Ixwk connected with the older poetry of France lliis is a 
lolumc of the wntings of a cclcbmtid lady, Chnstmc dc Pisan, wbo Incd at the end 
of the fourteenth and bcguuung of the fifU.cuth centimes (MS Ilarl No 6131) The 
lady writing is Christine herself, whose portrait occurs several times in the course of 
the \oliimc, which appears to halt betn executed under her directions, early m the 
fifteenth cuiturj, ns a present to the queen of France. 
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"W c proceed fo give a more speamens of the dcstgus of the iHumuiators of this 
century, winch were now applied to almost c\cry possible subject ll\cn scientific 
treatises were adorned with ini- 
ntaturci, sometimes of an allc* 
goncal character, though at 
othcr*s they exhibit literally the 
processes and operations de- 
scribed in the text llluimn- 
ated nianuscnpCs of this eJass 
are found m the fourteenth 
century, as in the Bumey ilS 
No 273, and some others , but 
one of the moat beautiful is the 
copj of a French translation of 
Glomillc on the properties of 
things (MS Beg 13 E II ), 

Itob3 which we hare already 
gi>cn a cut at p 67 The ac 
companjang subject finm this 
manuscript (fol 265, r*) repre- 
sents a person with a ducal cap, 
seated under a nclily diapered 
canopy, giving orders to work 
men These are a stonemason, 
eiuplojcd in shaping the parts 
of a column, and a caipcnter, 
the nature of whose cmplojunent seems rather doubtful, but who is apparently 
occupied m separating wooden planLs with a very singularly shaped mstrument 
Bartholomew de Glauvdle dounshed about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
WTOte a book in Latm entitled Z>e propnelatibui rmim, treating compendiously of 
every branch of knowledge This work continued to be the most popular text book 
on science from that time to the middle of the sixteenth century, and was traus 
lated both into French and into Bnglish In the manusenpt of winch we ore 
speaking, each hook Lis a highly finished iBumination at the beginning The subject 
given on a former page heads the fourth book, whndi treats on the elements, the 
one given above belongs to the tenth book, which treats of matter and form, we 
give as a third specimen of the cunous illustrations of this work the subject wkch 
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heads book the scvcntli, on infirmities and diseases It is the interior of a doctor’s 
study Around it are the 
cupboards and shelves, ivith 
drugs and other articles , and 
the wall at the back is co 
vered with elegant diapered 
tapestry To the left a sur 
geon IS bleeding a patient, 
who IS bolding a weight in 
his left hand, the object of 
which appeals to have been 
to quicken the circulation of 
the blood during the opera 
tion On the other side, a 
physician is examining the 
unnal of the patient behmd 
him In the onginal, there 
is another compartment to 
the right, in which we see 
cnpples and others approach 
ing the door to seek a cure 
for their diffeient ailments 

Our next cut is, in the original, drawn and colomed with extreme delicacy and 
spirit It IS taken from a Trench Chronicle of England, beginning nith the fabu 
lous history of the ancient Britons (MS Reg 15 E IV fol 40, v®), and represents 
the death of Gueudolcna who, in the legendary history of Geoffrey of "Monmoutli, 
figures as the daughter of Conneus, and the mfe of king Loerme Loerme bad a 
concubine named listnldi«, who bore him a beautiful daughter named Sabreu, his 
queen, jealous of Estrildis made war upon her husband, and lie i\ as killed m a battle 
near the Stour Ills concubine and her daughter Sabren (or Sabnna) iicie thromi 
into the nver which, from the name of the latter, has since been called Severn, and 
which has been stigmatised by the poet as ' guilty of maiden’s death 'Milton has 
alluded to this legend in his beautiful Mask of Coiuus ” — 

Tliere U a gcoUe sjupb sot far from broce 

Tbat w ih mo at curb a^ajs tba amootb Scvrrn atream 

Sabrma la her Bame a virgin pure 

VV hUome abe iraa tbe tlaoghter of Locrioc 

That bad tba icrptra f^m bia father Brute 
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She, guiltless dausd, the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged stepdame, Gwndoleo, 

Commended Iter fair mnoceace to the flood, 

That stay’d her fl ght sMth hia mss flouiog course 
The 'water nymphs, that la the bottom pUy'd, 

Held up their pearled wnsts and took her in, 

Hearing her strafght to aged ihereos' haU , 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lunlr head, 

And gaec her to his daughters to uuhstbe 
In nectar d lovers strow’d with asphodil. 

And through the porch and inlet of each Knse 
Dropt in ambrosial oils till she cens’d. 

And underwent a <puek immortal change, 

Made goddess of the mer Still she retains 
Her maiden geotleoesa, and oft at tte 
\ isits the herds along the twilight meadoirs, 

Helping all urchin Units, and iH lock signs 
That the shrew d meddling ctfe delights to make, 

Which she with precious nal d lupiors heals , 

For which the shepherds at their festnals 
Carol her goodneas loud u> nubc lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of passie*, piais, and gaudy daffodils *' 

Loerme had bj his quccQ Gueudolena 
a sou uamod Maddau^ ttbo succeeded 
to the throne, sad wlio goi'crned by 
hi8 mother's counsels The man at the 
foot of the bed is probably intended to 
represent Maddaa the soiTow of the 
thi-cc mourners is well reprC'cnted , al 
though intended for ancient Batons, they 
aic dressed m the fashionable coatuiuc of 
the fifteeiith centuiy another instance of 
the anachromsnis of the nicdicial aitista 
The large canopied bed is a rtmariably 
hne spccunca o! that article of furmturc, 

Yihicb MIS then onl) pOascs'cd by bings 
and prmccs, or by some of the more 
ponerful barons It may ilso be ob- 
sened, with regard to the queen, that it 
was the general custom lu the middle 
ages to skep in bed qmtw nahed , this practice is frequently shewn m carli lUuinm- 
aliens, and is not less frequently alluded to in wnttcu documents ^^^JCD a nigfit- 
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gown was worn, it is almost always mcnUoued as an extiaordinary cneimistauce, c 
some special reason is giyen ibi it. 

Our next cut is taken from a breviary, 
also m tbc British iluseimi (MS Burney, 

No 332, p 137), and repicscnts the cero 
mony of performing the burial semce. It 
is the best-tieatcd subject in the volume, 
which IS m othei respects not superior to 
the ordinary illunimated missals of this age 
It IS, altogether, an interesting miniature, 
the chapel in the background, the cross 
beside the grave, tbe garb of the mouruers, 
and tbe ditfeicnt actors m the melancholy 
bccnc, one of whom bears the crosier and 
the holy-water bucket, are all deserving of 
notice The body is placed in the grave 
without a coffin, wrapped m sere-clothes 
almost like an Egyptian mummy Until 
a compaiitively late period, the oidinary 
dead vrere uot honoured with coffins 

Another nianuscnpt m the same collection (MS Burney, No 333), aBicviaij of 
the order of Vallombiosa {Bmtanum ordms VaUis I7niiros«), furnishes the tailpiece 
below, representing a muuk undergoing tbc Jisciphne It is a small volume, and the 
margins of the illuminated pages contam diminutive but delicately executed ginups of 
flowers The subject of our cut occopiea the foot of page 269 
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IN ECCLESIASTICAL ABCHITECTURB 

One of the I'emarkafale ckaracCcnsttcs of the medieval architects was the freedom 
witli which they introduced into their works grotesque figures of animals and men, 
and other ohjecto, sometimes degeneratmg into subjects of a very coarse descnption 
It 18 evident that these figures were introduced in buildings vnth the same pruiaplcs 
and objects, and m the same taste, which caused them to be “to much employed in 
ornamenting the borders and mai^ns of jUuminated mannscripts There are in 
stances where, among the ornamental sculptures of an ancient church, we meet with 
subjects taken from medicial romances such as tbc intrigue between tbo philosopher 
Anstotlo and the wife of his rojal pupil, which occurs m churches m IVance, and 
various incidents connected with the romance of Benajd, which was no less popular 
dunug the middle ages tlian the Lay of \nstotlc 

It has been the fashion of late to consider all these grotesque or romantic figuies 
as sjuibohcil of the mj stones of Cathohcism, and they hare been looked upon by 
some with veneration, as having sprung from a species of inspiration with which the 
artists aic supposed to have been fraught TMuIc, however, so much has been said 
upon this subject by some writers of the present diy, it is rather remarkable that 
tbc testimonj of the medieval wnteis on the subject has been very genciallj over- 
looked It is ‘Singular enough that the Church itself, both by the mouths of its 
prcacliers mdmdually aud bj the decrees of its councils, opposed this stj le of orna 
ss jlhijiIca/A and uummtuip St Bemanl of Clairvam;. one of the most 
pious and revered of the medieval father*, m an "Apology" addressed to ilbani 
abbot of St Thierry, in the twelfth oenturj, expresses strongly his indignation on this 
subject In tbe midst of Ins exhortations he exclaims — " Alorcovcr, whot is the u^e 
of that ridiculous monstrosity placed m the cloisters before the ejes of the brethren 
when occupied with their studie*, a wonderful sort of hideous beauty and bcauIifiiJ 
deformity ’ what is tbc use there of nncleao apes ? of ferocious lions f of niouscrous 
centaurs, ’ of animals half men? of spotted tigers? of hghting soldiers? of hunters 
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sounding Uicir horns? Somclmita }ou imj •‘cc man) bodies multr one head, at 
other'*, man) licads to one bod) litre is sttn the tail of a serpent attached to the 
body of a quadnipcd, thtrt the head of a quadruped on the body of a fish In 
another place appears an animal, the fore half of which rtpresents a horse and the 
hinder parts a go it Llscwhcrc )ou ha\c a horned atimnl with the hinder parts of a 
horse Indeed there appears txttywhtrt so iiuiUifarions and so wonderful a \anety of 
dncrsc forms, tint one is more ajit to con o»cr these sculptni'cs than study the Scrip 
tnres, to occup) Iht whole day m womltmig at thest rather than m meditating upon 
God's law ” The pious writer concludes ^ 1 or God s s ike • if people arc not ashamed 
of the cxtra\agT.ucc of these follies, wU) should thej not at least regret the expense 
required to produce thein?”* 

Tlicsc oru imcnts arc repeatedly forbidden b) the coimcda of the church, held m 
different ages In the decrees of the secoiid iVjcene Coiijicil (in 787), as quoted by 

Laiijjlois m his Cssat sur la Calhffraphf, it is declared to be "not onl) puerile, but 
altogether foolish and impious, to attempt to fascinate the eyes of the faithful in the 
holy place with the figures of annuals or hshes, or other such devices "t Sinidar 
decrees will he found m the acts of other councils 


* Thu (uugc U so eunaus and \«lu«ltk Uut It 
mnf not he thought uaodrisable to give it la the origlonl 
language — 

CaBteruia in elnustni coram Icgtoliboe frntr hue 
qu d that lUn ndicula monstruos t&g mka qnicdnm 
deforms formositas no Formosa dcfonii.tU* quid tbi ' 
ImmunilK smiie* quid fen leones? quid moostruos 
centBurl’ quid etna homines’ quid m&culoue ligndes ’ 
quid milites pugnantes’ quid venatorca tubannotes’ 
\ deas sub uno cap te multn corpora et rursus In uoo 
corpore cap ta multa Cermtur hinc m quadiupede 
cauda serpeatis lUmc id p see caput quadruptdie Ibl 
bc&tia prsefert equum capram trahens retro ittimMiinm 


nie coruulnm anlaul cquum gestat potter us Tam 
multa dcoique tiuo lue mira d tnnrum furmarunt ub 
|ue tnrictns apparet ut uinglt Irgere 1 beat (n nurtuor 
bus quam in rodicibns tolumque diem oceupore sm 
gula sta miraado quam n lege Dei meditaado 'Proh 
Deot H DOD pudet inepUarum cur vcl non pget ax 
peasanun’ — S Blrsmvi Apolog .S Thco 

donn ebb Oper tom 1 col S46 

■f Non solum puerile sed plane tujtum et uop un> 
est imagmibut aiumalium aut p sc um aut eju modi 
[ rerum in sarro loco fidel um oculos fuse nure velle — 
, Cone*? N c act 4 et 5 
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ECCLESlASTiaU/ ROUND TO^VEBS OF SUFFOLK IND ^ORFOL^ 


Btiaca C lu SuffoLL, one of the tmcst of the Roman remains ui our island^ 
haa recently recencd an addiUoual mtcrest from the circuaiNtancc of it« ianug 
carronly escaped deatruction by a railnaj, although it i» hoped that it is now out of 
danger ^Mieu antiquities of minor importance staud in the way of public utihtj, wo 
can only lament over a ncccs aiyloss, and do our best to preserve them m faithful 
drawings and dcacnptions, hut the hand of govemmeot should be held out to protect 
national monuments of such eitcnt and mtcrest as the one which is the subject of the 
present remarks It is to be vnshed that a dausc for the preservation of such rums 
should be inserted in oU railway btUs 

Burgh Ca&tlc stands ou the edge of a tableland, overlooking the marshy level 
through which the nver Wavoncy dows, and which was m the times of the Romans 
covered with the waters of the Garcais 0»Uuiu There can bi. httlc doubt that the sea 
once washed the foot of the bank on which the cutlc stands, both from the present 
aspect of the country and from the circumstance that parts of anchors, rings, and 
other puces of iron belonging to sbips> wnth large beds of shclU, jiarticularly those of 
oysters, have been found in digging in the marshes and in the uumuhatc vicinity of 
the castle 

The history of this castle is very ohsciue, it being not even meutioucJ in the 
ancient Itineraries, but it seems to be now generally agreed among antiquanea that it 
13 the station mcntiontd in llii- JNWi/ro Jmpcrti, under the name of Ganannoauin, as 
occupied by a fVitpusxtua of the Subksiaa horse [projmauj tquttiUH Stabletinnonun) 
under the command of the count of the Jsaxou shoro (coi i« huntis S<ix<jnia) The 
remains of another fortilicalion arc found at Caistor, on the opjwMtc sidw of the 
marshes, Utween Uvt and sis miles from Burgb, which is suj posed to luvc been a 
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stition t!fjn.n(lLnt ou lliat of Gitnniinoiiitm John Iu», a \oung and proiiusins 
a.iliiiinry uf this mithhourhoDcl iii the last ctntilo, «hi> [lulihjlnil in 177 t a hook 
iiltitliil “ H(.iiiarks upon the G in iiinnum nf the Hoiiiaiis/' siljijiosts tint this fortress 
Mas hnilt hj Ostonils iii tin rtigii of Clauiliaii , lint this niiptirs to ho lutliny more 
than a coiijtctitre, siipportcil hj no antlinnt) It is more prohahle tliat itnashuilt 
at n litre pcnoil, as oiir of the chief t^imsons to secure tins part of the islaliil ngUinst 
the piratical incursiuns of the Sisons 



The Mills of lliirsh Castle arc more ciUnsnc than those of liichboroush, though 
not so lofty I lire that station also, its form is a piralltloorim, haring Malfs on three 
allies, the fourth side lying open to the shore, anil dcfcnilcd only hy the steep cliff 
The eastern or longest Mall, larillcl to the cliff, and m the middle of nhieh is the 
decuman gate, is about OoO feet long and the lateral Malls are about half that length 
They are fourteen feet high and nme feet thick, and the area uillim contains four 
acres and t»o roods Tlic rvatl, arc faced Mill, cut Ihnts, hctricen horirontal layers 
of hricU of a fiae red colour The new m our plate is tal cn from the breach 
m the aouthom rvall of the eislle tliat grreu m the cut ahore is taken from the 
aouth cast, and exhibits the rrhole range of the gastem uall mtli the church aud 
village of Burgh m the distance On the cast aide (mdndnig the comer towers) 
the wall 1. Bupported hy four round lowers or rather, round masses of masonry for 
they are solid with the exception of a hole m the eoutre of the upper suifice, two feet 
deep and ns many wide There is a similar tower m the u id die of the north n all and 
there Mas one to the south Mall but the latter was overthrown nearly a centun'a"o 
These toweis are qmte detached from the naU to about one half of their elevation but 
the diameter of the upper pai-t being enlarged they are there made to jom the uall of 
tlie fortress whicli is loandcd off at its juuctiou Tiitli the comer towers It lias been 
supposed, fiom the c rcumstance just -aiuded to that the towers are a subsequent 
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addition to the ongmal buUduis It has been conjectured, al o, that the holes at 
the top of these tou ers were mtended foi the erection of standards and signals, or of 
temporary wooden structures to 'ene as tratdi toircr. 

The tovrer attached to the south nail was undermined by coutmual floods of ram, 
the water of which cut a channel in the earth m maiang its way through a breach of 
the nail into the area, m its course to the low ground bj its fall it exposed to new 
the remartablc character of the foundation Here, as at Kichborough, the walls are 
sunplj built ujion the plain grcfond- The dialk and lime of the original soil was 
coiered with earth hard beaten down, upon this were laid oak planks nearly two 
inches thick, and upon them a bed of coarse mortar, on nhicli the first stones of the 
superstructure were placed. The tower on the north •ode is also paitJj undemuned. 

IVe 5 jivc IQ the mai^u a new of the 
'Onth east angle, nhich mil best explain 
tbe manner m winch the tower n as attached 
to the uuU 

"Withm the area of the castic great 
numbers of Homan corns have been found, 
chiefly of the Lower Empire, aud almost 
entirclj of copper U the south west cor 
Her of the area, near the cliff, arc the re 
mams of a circular mound of earth, the 
purpose and date of which appear to he 
equally doubtful But when, m the last 
centun, some labourers were cmplojcJ in 
eleanng part of it awaj, thej discoiercd, besides considerable quantities of ashes and 
broken potterj, a stratum of pure wheat, black as if it had hecu burnt Uuong other 
articles found at the same time was a silicr cvchlear, or sjioon Ruig«, kej"*, buckles, 
fibiilip, &c , bale Inca frequently met with in the fields around the walls intii ia»t 
quantities of broken unis, apparentJj made of Uie roaiMj blue cJai which is found m 
the neij^bbouimg Milage of BcadweU Iroui the number of these ums found iii fht 
held to the cast of the castk, it has been supitotcd that it uas the ceuittm of the 
Homan garrison 

ahirc appear strong ixasons for htliojug Casilc is the fortrc-s calkd 

hj the Saxons, m the souilh centur), Cnohhcrcshmg from the name uf some bixon 
chief named Cnobhcrc lu the vear C33 au Insli monk, named furscus, left his 
natjic counlrj and came to settle m bast Vngba, then governed In Ling bipcbcrt, «ho 
gave him the mined easily and he erected a »maU monastcrv wiiliin thu area, which 
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■\va3 afterwards enlarged and adorned baking Anna, but appears to liavc been destrojed 
n\ the Danish imasions It uas m tins place, according to Dedt, that Turstus had 
the vision of the rewards and pmuslnnents of the other world winch made so strong 
an impression on the iniagmationa of the Suou Christians, and which is full) lailated 
in a tract that must haic been coinj>oscd\cr) soon after the time in which the dicamcr 
h\cd There aic now no tiaccs of the uioiiasteiy of Furscus, hut the church of the 
Milage of llurgli, a little distance to the nortli of the castle, is interesting, os havang 
one of those curious round townrs which occur so ficqucntl) in this part of the 
kingdom ' 

These loimd towers arc most numerous m Norfolk and Suffolk, but a few also aie 
found m the adjoimug counties of Cambridge and Fs»cx, as well ns m Sussex and 
Berkshiie Mr Gage Rokewode, who communicated a paper on the subject of these 
ecclesiastical round towers to the Society of Antiquaries (printed, with numerous plates, 
m the twenty third volume of the "jVichoKilogio,”) observes that they arc not scattered 
ludiscnmmatcly over the counties ui which they occur, but that they arc generally 
found m clusters Slau) of them arc seen boidenng on the Roman Ikcnild Street, 
and some aie found along the hue of the coast Ihc) aie, m some instances, met 
with in towns, thus we find three m Norwich, one m Bungay, and one at Lewes in 
Sussex From the eircumstancc of these towers being found almost entirely withm 
the limits of the ancient kiiigdoni of East ^Ynglia, they have been frequently ascribed 
to the Danes , but this is certainly an erroneous assumption, as the style of their archi* 
tecture shews that they weie nearly all built during the Norman period It has also 
been suggested that these towcis alwa)3 built of fim t boulders, owe tlieir form to 
the necessity arising from the want of ficcstone m the districts where they occur 
most frequently, but this does not appeal to be satisfactorily piovcd, and square 
towers are found mixed with them in the same counties The circumstance of their 
appearmg in clusters would lead us to suppose tliat the round tower had been a style 
presen ed by the builders (peihaps from father to son) m certain localities Historical 
documents seem to shew that, during the twelfth and thirteenth ccntmies, Norfolk and 
Suffolk were distncts looked upon as far behind other parts of the island in the marcli 
of improvement and fashion 

As It has just been ohsened, these towers are almost alwajs built of rough fliuts 
The flints are geneially laid in regular courses, as at Hadiscoc m Norfolk, and at Little 
Saxham and Hcrmgflect in Suffolk Somchmes, however, as at Norton in Norfolk, 
they are not m couiscs In the churches in Norwich, and m some other instances, 
the towers have been rccased wath cut flints In some instances, the church to which 
the tower is attached has the semicircular apsis at the cast cud, as at Hcckmgham and 
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Fnttoii in Tsorfolk The loflicst towers of this description are those of Little Soxham 
and Llundeston in Suffolk, each of which is 6fty sis feet high The upper parts of the 
towers seem generally to have undergone alterations subsequently to the period at 
which thej were built, and sometimes they haic evidently been raised a story higher 
in some this upper story is octangular, instead of being round like the rest of the 
toner In some instances the diameter of the tower cxceeda fourteen feet, m a fen 
instances it is not more than eight the general aierage, however, is from ten to 
twelve The walls are m general very Dias»ue, bemg, in most cases, from four to 
five feet thick In Sussex they are sometimes not more than two feet and a half 
thick 

By much the greater number of these round 
towers were endcntlj built m the twcIAh ccatnry 
many of them exhibit rather late Borman work 
The towers of Little Saxham m Suffolk, and Great 
Leiglis m Essex, contain elegant ISorman arches, 
the latter m the doom ay, the former m the upper 
etoty of the tower, nhich u surroonded by an arcade, 
aa shewn in our first cut, the niodows bciog placed 
under larger arches, uhich are connected by smaller 
ones The tower of IIad[«coe Thorpe has inndows 
rcacmbhng those of Little Saxham 

ilr Gage Rokewode considered the tower of Taseburgh church, in ^orfoIk, to bt 
by much the most ancient of any of those which be had cianuncd In its ungmal 
condition, the tower was omaiucntcd with a double tier of recessed round archer, with 



semicircular headed loojis instead of \niidows AtTicii the upper j art of the tower was 
rebuilt, the beads of the second tier of recessed arches were cut off, so that the buildin^ 
has at present a icry singular aj puirancc TJic modern uj per story of the tower has 


{lomtcd windows The tower of Iladiscoc Tliorpc, in ^vorfolL, presents n some ihat 
similar appearance to that of lascburgh, though probably lotrc modem the second 
story is surruuuded by a row of shallow buttresses, 
resembling pilasters 

Tlic upicr story of the to icr of Ilenngflext church, j 
in Suffolk, rej rceented in our ucood cut, has windows ( tom ^ *4^ 

coiisiatmg of two tnaiigular Leaded arches, stpiratcJ | jffUjl ^ fjfi: ’ 
by a small supjKirtuiB column, wUhm around arch, not h ~ ( j 

uuhkc those which are suj posed to be peculiar to ' ’ ' , 

Vuglo-Saxon bmldmgs U » somewhat cunous that f 
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churches uuth round toners aie found m early An^jb- 
Saxon illuminated maiiuscnpts there is one lu an 
illustrated Prudentms in the Biitish Museum (MS 
Cotton Cleopatra, C VIII fol 7) It is not impossible, 
after all, that, although such of these towers as now 
remain appear to have been elected m the age of 
Norman rule, they may have been built after an older 
Saxon style, which still Uved lu the memory of the 
native builders of these distncts Another mstance of 
the triangular headed window, in this case blunted at 
the top, 13 found m the towci of Uadiscoc in Norfolk, 
as shewn in the accompanying woodcut 

The last cut also fumishes an example of the style of the more modem termina- 
tions of some of these towers In a few instances, as at Great Leigbs m Essex, and 
Piddmghoo in Sussex, the louud tower terminates in a spire '^Ve hare no means of 
ascertaining the original chaiacteis of the termmations of these towers, on account of 
the modern alterations In drawmgs m Anglo Saxon manusciipts, church steeples 
arc sometimes represented with spues and wntb a weathercock It may be observed, 
that very few instdiiccs of church steeples with spires arc said to he found in 
Ireland 

Some of the latci round towers, bmit, probably, about the end of the twelfth 
century, or beginning of the thirteenth, have windows with arches of the early pointed 
style, often mixed with round headed wmdows as at Little Rusluncrc m SuiTolk, 
Bartlow m Cambridgcshuc, Norton in Norfolk, and "West Sbefford in Berkshire In 
Norton church, pointed arches aic found lu the windows m the lower pirt of the 
tower, and semicircular arches at the lop In many instance**, however, the pointed 
arches appear to he more recent additions to the onginal building 

Intcnully these towers have sometimes been divided into stones, and sonictiincs (par- 
licularl) the smaller ones') they w ere open from the ground to the top In one instance, 
at Tlior|iL. Abbots, m Norfolk, then, is a lircplocc on tlic north bide of the basement of 
the tower, with a tiue nine inches stjuarc, coeval with the rc^t of the building, which 
nms up the wall, and gives vent to tbe smoke through a small loophole I rom their 
massive constructions and from other }M.culuinties, these towers appear to Imve been 
built as places of refuge and defence m sudden hoslde lucumons It will be observed 
that, m almost all instances the windows within reach of the gniuml are mere loop- 
holes, and that the large windows are m the upjKr sturj, as in the (uwen of a Norman 
castle Tins explains wh} they an; found along the coast and rivers running mime- 
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diately mto the ';ca, and on the Roman road, which was in early times the chief Imc of 
communication, as these were the situations most exposed t» predator) imwsions 
Tiic earlier chromcles, and other document^ furnish mstances of people •Peking shelter 
m churches and defendmg thcmsel\c3 m the steeple, and the tillage church appears. 
alua)s to hate been regarded as a place of secant) for depo&iting treasures and articles 
of value It has been supposed that the round form, u«cd in tliese carl) towers, was 
laid aside on account of its inconvenience for the reception of bells 

The round tower of the church of Burgh, m Suffolk, the subject of our plate, is 
not distiiig;mshed from the others by anj ver) remarkable charactcnstic of stjlc It 
IS a phin building, with «miple loop holes for wuiclows, the heads of the lowest of 
these umdows hemg surrounded mth an arch of Homan hncl.a or tiles, taken, no 
doubt, from the ruins of Burgh Castk, or from <ioiac Boann budding dependent uj>on 
it, which has non disapjicarcd The up|)cr part of the tower is uiDilcm bnekuork 
The church is a sjndl building, possc-siug uovci) remarkable features, but m the 
interior an interesting Isorman font is stdl preserved 
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cliurclics wtb round touera aie found m early Aujjlo- 
Saxon lUuminatcd manuscripts tlieio is. one m an 
illustrated Prudentma lu the Biitish Museum {3IS 
Cotton Cleopatra, C VIII fol 7) It is not impossible, 
after all, that, although such of these towers as now 
remain appear to ha\c been, ciectcd m the age of 
Norman rule, they may have been bmlt after an older 
Saxon style, which still h^ed in the lucmoiy of the 
native builders of these distnets Another instance of 
the triangular headed window, in this case hlmitcd at 
the top, IS found m the tovvci of Hadiscoc m Norfolk, 
as shewn m the accompanying woodcut 

The last cut also furnishes an example of the style of the more modern termina- 
tions of some of these towers In a few instances, as at Great Lcighs in Essex, and 
Piddmghoe in Sussex, the round tower terminates m a spire ^Vc hove no means of 
ascertaimog the ongmal characters of the terminations of these towers, on account of 
the modem alterations lu drawings m Anglo Saxon manuscripts, church steeples 
are sometimes represented with spues and with a weathercock It may be observed, 
that very few mstahees of church steeples with spires are said to he found m 
Ireland 

Some of the later round towers, budt, probably, about the end of the twelfth 
century, or begmnmg of the thirteenth, have windows vnth arches of the early pointed 
style, often mixed with romid headed wmdows as at Little Rushmeie m Suffolk, 
Baxtlow in Cambridgeshire, Norton in Norfolk, and "West Shefford m BerLshue In 
Norton church, pointed aiches are found m the windows m the lower part of the 
tower, and semicircular aichcs at the top In many mstancc'*, however, the pointed 
arches appear to he more recent additions to the onginil bmlding 

Internally these towers hav e sometimes been divided into stones, and sometimes (par 
licularly the smaller ones) they were open from the ground to the top In one instance, 
at Thorpe Abbots, m Noifolk, there is » fireplace on the north side of the basement of 
the tower, with a flue nmc mehes sgosrc, coeval with the lest of the bmlding, which 
runs up the wall, and gives vent to the smoke through a small loophole rroiii their 
massive constructions aud fiom other pecuhantica, these towers appear to have been 
built as places of refuge and defence in sudden hostile incursions It will be observed 
that, m almost all instances, the windows witbiii rcocli of the ground arc mere loop 
boles, and that the large windows are in the npper story, as ni the towers of i Norman 
castle This explains why they are found along the coast and rivers running luimc- 
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diatcl> luto the sea, aad on the Roman load, which was in early times the chief line of 
communication, as these wen. the situations most exposed ^ predatory imasions 
The earlier chronicles, and other document^ furmsb instances of people seeking shelter 
in churches and deftndmg themsehes m the steeple, and the Tillage church appears 
alwajs to haie beeu regarded as a place of sccunt) for depositing treasures and articles 
of ralue It has been supposed that the round form, used m these earl^ towers, was 
laid aside on account of its iucon\enicncc for the reception of bells 

The round tower of the church of Burgh, m Sudblk, the subject of our plate, is 
not distingmshcd from the others by anj leiy remarkable charactcnstic of stjlc It 
13 a plain bmlding, with simple loop holes for xnndons, the heads of the lowest of 
these windows being surrounded intli an arch of Roman bncks or tiles, taken, no 
doubt, from the rums of Burgh Castle, or from some Roman bmlding dependent upon 
It, winch has now disappeared The upper part of the tower is modem brickwork 
The church is a small building, possessing no \cry remarkable features, but in the 
intcnor an intercstiug Norman font is still preserved 
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THE STOCKS AND THE PILLORY 

One of the most common modes of punishment for lighter offences m the middle 
ages n as by exposmg the offender, m a disgraecful posture, to the gaze of the puhhc 
during a certim length of time He was attached by the neck, or by the feet, or by 
the hands In the first instance, the mstrument of punishment was a pillory , m the 
others, the stocks 

The time is not long past wheu every parish was fuinished mth a pair of 
STOCKS, and they still rtm-uu m some of our country villages They generally 
contained merely a cow of holes for confinmg the legs, but sometimes they had a 
second row of smaller holes for impnsomng the hands Theynere genei ally placed 
in the chuichyard or maikct>pkce, or on the viUagc.gi ecn tlie peisons confined in 
them were chiefly drunkards, idlers, turbulent vagrants, SLc In more ancieut tunes 
there were stocks m the prisons, particularly m those of pnvate estabhshments, such as 
monastic houses, hospit'ils, and the like TTc have aheady seen that, by the old Ians 
of the hospital of St Nicholas at Harbledown, the inmates of either sex uere, for 
certain offences, liable to be confined in the stocks foi as long a period of time os three 
days and three mghts * Sometimes the stocks were placed beside or within the 
pound, as was the case with tbo^e m winch lludibias and his squire were confined — 

' And twas not long before &he found 
IIuu and UiB stoat squire m the {lound, 

Doth coupled m coebanted tether 
Hj further leg behind together ' 

In an earlier part of the poem these stocks are described m burlesque phiascology — 

' Thus grave and solemn they marched on, 

Until quite through the town th' had guoe , 

It farther esd of xhieti there stands 
An ancient casUe, that commands 


* SeepageMofthepcescnteoIui 
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TV adjacent part* tn all Oie fabae 
You shaU not ate one stone nor n bnck 
ButsUofvood b; powerful spell 
Of xoagic isade ampngoable 
There a ne tber iron bar nor gate 
ForteulUs clkaijt> nor bolt nor grate 
And 7et men durance there abide 
la doageon scarce three inches wide 
Withroofsolow thataadeFit 
The; nerer stand, bat Ue or s t , 

Andjetsofoal that whoso is in 
2s to the sudt&e leg u prison 
In mde magical conKn d 
^Titb walls of subtle air and wind 
tyhich none are able to break thorough 
Uabl they re freed bp bead of borough 

In Toxe^a " \cta and Jlonttmcnts" nc find two or thiec cuts of interiors of prisons, 
with \ery massive stocks vnthm, having a row of larger holes for the feet, and above 
them a row of smaller ones for the hands One of these prisons was “ mtbm the 
Lolaides Toner at Panics learo the position of this tower from old Stow — 

"At either comer of tins west end” [of St Paul’s church], be sajs, "i«, alao of 
ancient building, a strong tower of stone, made for bell towers tbe one of them, to 
int, next to the palace, is at this present to the use of the same palace , the other, 
tomrda the south, is called the Loirlardcs Tower, and hath been used as the bishop's 
prison for such as were detected for opinions in religion contrary to tho faith of the 
church " ^Smother ■similar prison, with stocks within, was also in the \^cml{y of 
St Paul’s, and was called "The Bishop's Colchousc" Fose (p 1690) gires the per* 
soual narrative of John Philpot', a sufferer for his rcbgious opujioas, of which tbe 
following IS an ertract The jhtsobs who had arrested Philpots are introduced 
comcrsiDg about him — 

" Cboie He saith he is a gcutleman 

" Siarif X gentleman, quoth he? He is a vile hcrctike knave for an herctike is 
no gentleman Let the keeper of LoUardcs Towet come «i, and have him away 


“ T7ie keeper Here, sir 1 

" Story Take this man vnth )ou to the Lollards Tower, or els to tlie Bishops 
Colehousc * # * 


" Utcr tbi. 1 «it!l four ollicrs moc Mlro l)to»slit to U.c keeperr Itoluc, in I’Mrr 

nostcr Hour, i.kcro «c supi.cJ «''* ■>•“> '■""o’" 

noi,tcr Koii, to n.J lorJc of Innifou. ColeloUMi tmlo tic iilii^c .. jojorJ o liUc 

Wirnl I,o„»o, mtl. o griot of .tori, oppoj-nlcj lot!, for lionJ onJ foot, onj then 


wc found a jiiinistcr of 
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The piiuHliim.nt of the stocks, iii tlic>t nsts, must ha>c hctii M.rj pajiiful The 
jiumitr tn \>hich offlndirs wtrt contincil >ii stems to ha\t \ iricil coiisiJtrabl) 

In the N>oodcut iccompanjing the narrative just quoted, tJit ‘ninustcr of ] Sitx” i» 
seated, uith Ins ri^ht foot md lus left Inud coiilintd On » previous pa^c (j) 1C08), 
m "the picture dtscrihm^ the btra}t haudljiig of tlic do t pruoiitrs in Lollardcs 
Tower,” wt have four iiitu in the stocks Ugtthtr, two on out suit and two on the 
cVhtt Of these, two have a\l llitir hands and fttt cuutintd, out has his rioUt foot 
and left hand onlj couiintd, and the other is held hj hw two fttt Iht latter is laid 
on Ins back, with some straw undti him, of courw., without the iHissihihl) of using 
or changing his position The other three art seated on stools 

Tilt oldest representation of stocks that wt have jet met with is engraved by 
Strutt (vol 11 plut 1), from an illunuuatiou m a verj earlj muiuacript of the 
Psalter (apparently of the earlier hdf of the twelfth ceiiturj) in the libriry of 
Trinity College, Candmdgt Tlie cut wt ^ivt m the miioiu is cojned ft'om 
CaiinUt Ponnard’s work ou the Costume 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fiftecutU 
ecntunca (Pans, 1830), who took it from a 
nvvnvatvwe m a manuscript of I v\y, sup 
posed to have been executed about the jear 
1380, now m the Vmbrosian Librirj at 
Alilan Tlic offender is here contmed ouly 
by the right leg, and, although a chair is 
placed behind hmi, it docs not appear that 
he could poasiblj^ 8it down Tlic other 
figure IS evidently a spectator mod mg and 
msultmg him 

In the year 1 173, Sir ATilham Uampton was lord mayor of Xondon he appears 
to have been a stnet refoi'mer of the morals of the citizens, and it is recorded of him, 
among various other benefits which be conferred upon the city, that he ‘caused stocks 
to he set in every vrard to pumsh vagabonds ” This punishment is frequently alluded 
to m the satirical writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Thomas Nashe, 
in his “ Strange Newes (published in 1592), spcakmg of one whom he wished to 
represent as holding a very low position in the torni of S'lffi'ou AValden says of him, 

“ He hath home office in AYaldcn above twenty jere smee, hoc est, had the keepmg of 
the townc stocke, ahas the stocks * 

Stocks for the hands were placed at a greater elevation, so that the sufferer, with 
his legs at libeity, was held m an npngbt position the delinquent, m this case, was 
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confined with her back to a post by a nng, which pisses round her neck. In anothei, 
taken fxom the maigm of a table of tlic standards of weights and measures m the time 
of Henry IHI., picscncd in the Exchequer and engraied m the “ Vetusta Slonumcnta” 
of the Society of Antiquaiics, a forestallcr, or regrator, is placed m- a pillory coubisting 
of an upright column, with a sht in the middle, tlirough which the head of the offender 
protrudes, which seems to hear some resemblance to the ilnglo-Saxon piJIory engrared 
by Stiutt. Douce gives another pdlorj', fiom a manusciipt of the French Chronicle 
of St. Denis, preserved m the British Museum (MS Beg. 16 G. of the 
fourteenth century, it consists of a round hoop or iwg, supported by posts, on a 
circular substructure of stone the hoop is pierced with holes for heads and hands, and 
four persons are represented as undergoing the pumsbment. The same wntcr has also 
given an cng^av^Dg of an ancient pillory formerly standing in the village of Paulmy, ni 
Touramc, consistmg of two such hoops, the upper one containing the holes for the 
heads, and the lower one those for the hands. It is raised, lilvc the former, on a 
circular substructuic, and is covered by a loof tcimmatmg m a spire The accompanymg 
woodcut IS copied from an 
illummatcd MS. of Froissart, 
of the fifteenth ccotury (pro- 
served in the British ^lu- 
seum, MS Ilarl. No 1379), 
and lepiesents tlic execution 
of Ajmengot Mancel, m tlic 
fourteenth century Tlic lo- 
cality IS a market-place in 
the Frcucli capital , and we 
see there a large and curi- 
ously formed pillory, on a 
rather lofty substructure, co- 
vered by a roof, with a spire 
Tlic substructure in tins pil- 
lory was, probably , as ui many 
other instances, a small prison, 
often called the ea^e The 
frame witlmi tlus piUory ap- 
pears to rciohc on a pnot 
Ajaucngtit Mancel was one 
of tbc leaders of bands m the great companies which dciostatcd France during the 
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English wars m the fouitcenth century, and, falling into the hands of his enemies, he 
nas earned to Pans, and condemned as a tiaitor We learn from the text of Froissart 
that “ he ivas first earned in a cart to the pillory in the market place, and burned round 
within it several times The different crimes for which hen as to receive death ii\ ere 
then read aloud, after which lus head was cut off" A large pillory of this description 
appeals to ha\c been of frer^uent occurrence m towns, where it was fonuerly in constant 
use, and where it was often necessary to " accommodate " several persons at the same 
time In London there was a pillorj of this kind on CornhiD, of which we shall haie 
occasion to speak further on in the picscnt article Douce informs us that, towards 
the end of the last centuiy, there was still rc 
roaming in the Section dcs Halles, at Pans, an 
old triangular hmldiug of stone, with open 
Gothic windows, through lyLich appeared an 
lion circle, with holes for receiving the nccka 
and hands of several pci sons at the same time 
A square building, of a simiiat character, once 
stood in the Commorket of Diihlic, of which tio 
gne a representation, copied from a dranmg in a 
manuscript of the beginning of tbc scvcntccutli 
century, presened m tbc Ilciald’s OfBcc, Duhhn 
Castle Tlic old books of accouuts, of nearly all 
our corporate towns, cootam items rclatmg to 
tbc budding or repairing of the pillory In tho&c 
of Baribiuywc have the folloinug scottcixd c« 
tries, under tbc jtar 155C, when the cage ami 
piUorj belonging to that town appear to have 
been moved from the spot where they had pre 
viously stood, and to have been rebuilt ucar the 
towm hall — 

“ Item, received of Hugo Slj, for olde tynibre of the pyllorc, vj"' 

" The charge 

" Iiupnmu'5, for tikjngc dowiie of the pclljiy, 

Pu)dt to the carpcndir for workcugc of the pylliyc and att oner ball fur vj dajts 
and njghlts, vj* 'll/ 

PojJ to the massones for tajkynj,L dowacoftlie pjllr)c and worUnge dowm o! 

{he particcioii of o«tr haljt, ij* / 
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Pajd for caryngc partt of the cage fro the cas»tcllj \j‘’. 

Payd to Nortlian Jhon for cajygc ol tymbar of the cage fjoni tlic castd], v/. 

Payd for v. dayes workc of i}. uicncs for to make the kockestolb 'UJ* uij'* 

Pajd to Jlion jV^od for makmge of sartuu stapulls and hokes for the kockestoll, 

y’* 

Payd for settynge up of the cagge, to Nj<»Us Sturgoii and Jhou Caqicndic, 

Vllj'* 

Pajd to Thomas Yojkc foi cairjgc of the tjanbre of the cage to the court hall 
fioni the castcll, vj‘‘. 

Payd for a peace of ashe to jMjcolaa Stuigon for the kockstoll, xj'* 

Payd for makynge the castell wallc agayue that \va3 broken doune in having out 
the cage, uij'*. 

Payd for ij horsse lokes for the cagge dorc, and the stoke<i, xx"*.” 

This would appear as if the cage, pillory, cucking-stool, and stocks, bad all the 
same locality, and were connected mtli each other, and accordingly, lu a latei account- 
book of the same town (foi 1593), nc have combmed m one entry of expenses, "Item, 
stocks, pillory, coolung-stoole, and tunibrcll ** * 

The punishment by piUoiy uas one of the manonal ngbts of feudal times, and it 
appeals, xvith the stocks, to haic been one of the instruments for tyrannising oicr the 
peasantry or scrvial class of the population Similar modes of punishment were foi- 
nierly practised against the slaves m America and the West Indian islands In the 
medieval towns the pillory was. used chiefly agamst dishonest traders A satirical poet 
of the reign of Edw ard II (in the ** Political Songs ” published bj the Camden Society, 
p 345), complaining of the lemissness ivith which justice was then executed against 
offenders of this kmd, exclaims — 

" Dot bi »elnt Jame of Galice. Uiat nuoy maa hath soubt I 
The pilory aod cdcIud^ stol beth i made for noLt ” 

It appears from the statutes of the church of .Vnjou, promulgated m 1 123 (quoted 
m Ducange, v tns(alare), that blasphemers and incbgious men were at that period 
jilaccd in the jnllory It was m very common use on the continent, and is fixqucutly 
mentioned m old documents Trom one of these, dated in 133G (quoted by Ducange 
in \ jiilonum), we learn that it was ordcictl bj a council that a pdlorj' should be erected 
m ccinctcncs and holy places (m carmetems et Iwis saens) In 1107, as we learn 


S(« U<r>Ir; • “ UIttorj of Uuborf, ’ fi> 33-1-226, aiid p 343. 
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from Monstrelet, dunng the quarrel hettreen the popes, Gregory \If. ( lngelo 
Corrano) autl Heuedict XIII (della Lana), the latter excooimunicated the king of 
Jrauce — Alaater Sausein, and the messenger from Pietro della Luna, who had 
brought the letter and bull of excommiuiicatioQ to the king, mth mitres on their heads 
and hanng surcoats emblazoned with the arms of Pietro della Luna reicrscd, were 
earned most disgracefully m a dung-cart from the Louvre to the court of the palace, 
and shortlj after, near the marble tables, at the end of the steps, were set on a piUorj 
They were thus cvhibited for a very long time, having labels on their mitres, on which 
was written, ^Dislojal traitors to the church and Lmg^ They were then earned 
hack m the aforesaid cart to the Louvre Stow, m his ‘^'Survej of London,’ 

gives the following quaint account of the pillory on Comhili — " By the west side 
of the fore aid prison, then called the Tun, was a fair well of «pnng water, curbed 
round with hard stone, but m the jear 1 tOl, the ■'aid pri&on house, called the Tun, 
wws made a cistern for sweet wafer, comejed bj pipes of lead from 'nbome, aud 
was from thenceforth called the Conduit upon Comhill Then was tbe well plonked 
over, and a strong pn'^on made of timber, called a cage, with a pair of stocks therein, 
set upon it , and this was for night walkers On the top of which cage was placed a 
pillory, for the punishment of bakcis odendmg in the as»uc of bread, for nullcrs 
stealing of corn at the null , for bawds, scolds, aud other ofTcuders U m the year 
1 16S, the 7th of £dward T \^ , divers persous bemg common jurors, such as at assizes 
were forsworn for rewafcla, or favour of parties, were judged to ndt from ^cwg8tc to 
the pillorj lu Comhill, with mitres of paper on their hcad«, there to stand, and from 
thence again to ?fcwgatc, and fins judgment was gnen hj the major of London In 
the jear 1509, the I't of Uciuy ^TIl , Darbj, Sijulh, and Sinison, ringleaders of fol c 
inquests in Loudon, rode about the atj vnlb Ibeir faces to tbe horse tads, aud papers 
on tbeir head'!, and were set on the pillorj m CoruLill, and after brought asam to 
ICewgate, where thej died for veiy <!baDic, saitb Robert Pahian V ringleader of 
inqucvts, as I take it, is be that, making a gainful occupation thereof, will apjicar on 
Xisi pnuscs, or he be warned, or procure huuscif to be warned, to come on bj a talcs 
He will also procure himself to he a foreman when be can, and take uj»n him to over 
rule the rest to his ojnuion such a one shall be laboured hj plaiDtids and Jcfunlants, 
not without promise of rewards, and therefore to be suspected of a bad conscience I 
would wish a more carefid choice of jurors to be hid, for I have known a man carted, 
rung with basons and hamsbed out of Bishop gate wnrd, and aftin'arJ in tilgate 
ward admitted to be a constable, a grand juryman, and foreman of the wardmote 
inquest what I know of the like, or worM: men, proffered to the like offiets I f rlxar 
to write, but wish to he reformed. ' *' In the jear 15 IC,” Stow adihi, bir Martin 
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Bowes, mayol, elling m Lombard Street, aud Laving his back gate opeiimg into 
CoiTiebill agamst the said conduit, minded to have enlarged the cistern thereof with a 
west end, hke as Bobert Drope before had done towards the east view and measure of 
the plat was taken for this work , hut the pdlory 'lucl cage being removed they found 
the ground planched, aud the well aforesaid worn out of memory, which well they 
revived and restored to use it is since made a pump They set the pillory somewhat 
west fiom the well, and so this work ceased 

Mter the accession of the Stuart dynasty to the Enghsh throne the pillory was used 
as a pumshment foi political offences, moic cspeciaUy for the puhhcation of books and 
pamphlets that were considered ohjectionable by the rulmg poiveis Irom this period 
it obtamed greater celebiity, and its history is connected mth the names of Pryune, 
and Bastwick, and De Poe, and a host of other names which occupy a place, in one 
way or other, m the anuals of our country It was now frequently exercised with great 
cruelty, and was often accompanied by tlie amputation or mutilation of the cars of the 
offender, who was sometimes attached by the car instead of the neck The «atincal 
writers of the time make frequent allusion to this pumshment Thus, m Hudibras — 

Eacli window like n piUorr appeari 
W th heads thrust through nail d bp the cars 

Vnd again, the same writer spcal s of— - 

W tches simpling and on gibbets 
Cutt Qg ftom malebctors su ppets 
Or from the piUory Ups of ears 
Of rebel saints an ) perjurers 

have seen a very curious pack of playing cards, appaientl^ of tlic rcjgn of 
Clurks II , now in the j osscssion of Airs Fitch of Ijisw ich, in n Inch c\ cry card has a 
picture relating to some one of the conspiracies and other events of that period one of 
these ] icturcs — on the knave of clubs — represents ‘ lleddm standing in y* PiUorj 
The pillory in tins jiicturc is of the couiiuou simple form, resembling that of llohcrt 
Oekain already described 

AMieii the pdlory hetnne notonous os a political pumshment, it was looked upon as 
an nistniiueiit of martynlom aud soon lost most of its terrors l)e hoe, as u political 
I artisan who ha 1 exj enciite 1 its eifLcti, published uu Ode to the I’lllory in 1703, 
which he a]>ostroihisLH thus — 

Hall hlcroa>n^*talcinMhinel 

CoalrV rd to puslah faurp la 

Mtn that arc mcaUi Hire ran fnl no pals 

Vzul all tbp Inal^nldcance 
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lie dc'cnbes it as scning political purpo^ anil puni-hing party and not crime, 
and therefore no longer attended wtb shame — 

*' Thou art the sUU trap of the Uv, 

But sntber catut keep ksatee norliOAr't ises u> aire, 

Tbese are too herdeoed la oBeoce, 
those upheld by mooeeace.” 

He goes on to enumerate some of the men who had suffered unjustly — • 

** Ho» li*\e thy ept»tng rataact* itednd, 

Itk every og«, the criiauiids of state ’ 

And how has mankind liMb deceived, 

VThen they disUngiiUh encncs by &te * 

Tell Os, C^eat eogue, how to bndersUnd, 

Or reconcile (he Justice of the land , 

IIow Uastwiek, Pryu Uunt, lloUingsby, and Pyr, 

Men ot uiLSfoftrd honesty 

\[cn that had Icaraios, wit, and scnic, 

And more than most men have had aiocr, 

Coaid equal title to thee eUun 
ITith Oates and Fuller, men of later tame 
Eieo the Icarued ^deo $a«r 
A protpcct of thee throush the lew 
I (e bad tby putaocln m view, 

But *« tnuch honour never wa* Uiy due* 

Had tbe great Selden triumph’d on tby sUge, 

Seldeo, tbe honour of Ut age, 

No man eould ever tbnn tbee more, 

Ot grudge to stand wh«t« ScUcb stood before " 

The pinnacles hate htcn mentioned more thaa oucc in our foregoing descriptions 
of julloncs Dc Foe adds — 

“ Thou art no ahanie to truth asd houevty, 

>or ie tbe character of »ofb ilrfarrdby Uue, 

W bo euffer by oppreMWe hviuy 

hbaoic, like the cxhalalioar ed tbe aso, 

TaU* hack nhree £r>t the uoUos was begun 
And be xbo (or bo cnaie rball oe tby toovr appear. 

Hear* let* (vpraacb than they «bu jdaerd bun there * 

From ihosL mLo had ruffersd, the wUrivt turns to lliu da«*cs of offtiidm who 
ought to he subjected to this jmnishnicuf, and lie goes on to ciiuiuc-rate the pniicipdl 
Mctv of Ills age, avrrnug that— 

* ' Juiloe UlavTTtrd, «bea 

Tbovc reginru id the Uw, 
laitcaj cd ytocblug vnoM mca. 
b«p hiiocit ssraln auv * 
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Accordingly, wc find that the pillor} hid \cry little clTtct m stopping the nioutha 
of the cro^^d of libellous untcra uho fed uj>on the vicious manners and taste of the 
last century It was looked upon ns bttic more than a sure means of acquiring 
notonetj a public advcitiscmcnt Poote alludes, more than once, to the benefits an 
author or publisher derives fiom this source, aud, in his faicc of '^Tlic Pation, ’ Puff 
the publisher advises Dactyl the poet to forsake the Jfuscs and waitc “ a good sousing 
batuc to which the cautious autlior replies, "Acs, and so get cropped foi a hbcl 
Tlic publisher indignantly exclaims, “Croppcil! ay, and the luckiest thmg that can 
happen to }oul ^^^y, I would not give twopence for an author that is a&aid of his 
earsl ‘\yntiug, waiting is, as I may saj, Hr Dactjl, a soit of warfare, where none 
can he victor that is the least afiaid of a scar HTiy, zooks, sir ! I never got salt to 
my porridge till I mounted at the Royal Eachaugc that was the making of me 
Then my name made a noise m the woild Talk of fori ed hills and of Ilchcon’ 
Romantic and fabulous stuffl The true Castahan stieaui is a showci of eggs, and a 
pillory the poet’s Parnassus ” 

As might be expected in this state of things, m moments of political excitement, 
the pillory was sometimes a tnumph rather than a punishment M’’e learn fioiii the 
Gentleman 8 Slagazme ’ for 1765, that «Mi IVilhams, bookseller m Pleet Street, 
stood on the pillory lu New Palace Yard, AVestmiiistcr, pursuant to his sentence, for 
republishing the ^ North Bnton,’ No 15, m Tolumes The coach that earned him 
fiom the Kmg’s Dench pusou to the pilloiy was No 15 He was icccivcd by the 
acclamations of a piodigious concourse of people Opposite to the pillory were eiected 
four ladders, with coids running from each othei, ou which weic hung a jack boot, an 
axe, and a Scotch bonnet * The latter, after remaining some time, was burnt, and the 
top of the boot chopped off Doimg his standing, also, a purple purse ornamented 
with nbands of an mange cglour was jiroduced by a gentleman, who began a collection 
m favour of the culpnt by putting a guinea into it himself, after which, the pm sc 
being earned round, many contributed, to the amount on the whole, as supposed, of 

out two hundred guineas Jlr A\iUiam8, on getting into the pillory and getting 
out, was cheered by the spcctatois he held a spiig of lauicl in liis hand aU the time 
U a ranch more rceent penod, m Maich 1812, a bookseller of Avc Slaria Lane, 
named Eaton, an aged man, was convicted of having published the thud part of Paines 
"Age of Reason, a work equally icpugnaut to morality with the wilting:, of IVilkes, 
and he was condemned to eighteen months imprisonment and to be exposed once on 
tlie pillor; lie stood m the piUor; on the 25th of May, and was received with de 

• mtliMc article* l«,re«Uu8 OB to Lord Bute Uien mlu jtcr 
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monstrations of sjTupatliy aud respect, tlie mob taking: off tbeir bats and cbeenng bim, 
iilule some individuals ofFcied bmi ivme and rc&e«bnients 

In later times, boueicr, the piBoxy has been chiefly Used as a pumshnieut for the 
crime of perjurj The mutilation of the offenders fars uus no longer practised, but 
another practice, hardly less disagreeable, was persisted m to the last — the throning 
of rotten cgg«, mud, and other articles, at the offender nhile m the pillory IThen the 
cuipnt had rendered himself or herself (for it was not confined to one sex) piarticularly 
obnoxious, harder substances, and even stones, were used as husmIc^ by the mob, and 
the results ucre often icrj painful, and in some instances fatal This arcumstouci. 
caused so degradmg and harhaious a punishoieiit to be gradually laid aside, aud it is 
now many jcira '>uico it nas put m practice, although it was not forui'iUj abolished 
until the year 1837, hj the statute of 1 Viet c xnu It had prcnonslj goue out of 
use in France and m Gcrmiuy In the latter country the piUory uas called a prouder 
in France it bore the incdiciol names of carcan and pilUn 
The luncxcd cut represents a finoer 
FiLLOKt, still presened m the church of 
Ashby dc la Zouch, m Leicestershire It u 
three feet high, and ha , as here shewn, holes 
for holihug at once four tiugcrs of the baud, 
or only two fingers The diigram under 
uuth «hci>s the uianiiLr in nhich the huger 
W13 conhned, and it uiU easily be «cca (bat it 
could not he uithdiauu uiitd the pillory u 
opened If the offender Mere held long in this posture, tbc piinisbmcnt must baic 
been extremely painful 
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No lUonuBicnts of past ages avc now disippcanng so rapvdlj before the iuaQ\atiODS 
of modem improvements, as those masses of pictuiesquc buildings which adorned the 
streets of the medieval towns Hovr many plain monotonous lines of modem brick- 
work have, witlim our own time, usurped the place of the varied outlines of the old 
tmiber houses, with their peaked gables and their elegant carvings 1 The street 
architecture of Old England appears never to have equalled m richness that of the 
continental cities, but some of our country towns stiU furniah occasional examples 
which possess no ordmaiy degree of beauty, which, it is hoped, may be long preserved, 
and legaided m their true hglit — as national monuments The spccmiens given m 
the phtcs which illustrate the present aiticlc have been chosen os combimng, m some 
degree, histoncal associations with architectural featmes Ihcj will give us an oppor- 
tunity of saymg a few woida about the locahtica to which they belong 

Few towns aie more interesting to the antiquaiy than Ipswich Situated m an 
advantageous position for carry mg on the tiade with rianders, it became from an early 
period a neb mercantile emporium , and some of the most profitable minufacturcs of 
the continent were brought to it, at a subsequent period, by the Frotcstmits who fled 
fiom the bitter rcbgious persecution with which they wcic visited at home From its 
lutcreoursc with the Low Countries, whcie a considciablc dcgiee of freedom of religious 
and political opinion had prevaded durmg the middle ages, Ip&wicb, with some of tlie 
other towns on the same coa^t, was in advance of other parts of the island m these 
matters,, and it was distii^iushKd ^ iJjr iamr nf Jilvp jr-fivEmoJUnn ilir the -zcal of the 
townsmen m the cause of protestantism, scvcial of whom suffcicd maityrdoin in the 
reign of queen "Mary Commerce and manufactures arc the certain sources of riches , 
and Ipswich once contained many fine mansiona of its wealthy mhahitants, of which 
there are still some icmams The two most remarl able bmldings of this descnption 
now existing are known by the iinnes of 3fr Sparroiiea House and The Tankaid 
The former is a remarkably fine specuiicn of early Elizabethan architecture 

The subject at the foot of our first plate of Street Vrchitccturc is a new of the 
southern end of St Lawrences Lane m Ipswich, with the comer of "Mr Sparrowes 
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Uoosc opponte The lane m the foregroond is formed of old timber hou«c*, and has 
on the left-hand «ii!e the diurch of St Xawrcnce, an uamtcresting buildmg of the 
eaxher j>art of the fifteenth century TRthm this church rs the rault of the Sparroirc 
famdj, irhieh is entitled, in a hncf hut singolarl) quaint inscription orer the entrance, 
MDCs PAssEiiu^ — a nestj}/ sparrotcif This family has been in po session of the old 
house of which we are speaking dunng manv generations it being at present occu 
picd by John Eddowcs Sparrowe, Esq , town-clerk of the borough The Sparrowes 
bought it of G Copping m 1573 

ilr Sparrowc s House stands in the Bntter Tfarket From a dociuiient mentioned 
by Air ATodderapoon,* and from the initials G C which occur m the interior, with 
the date 15G7, it appears that this house was built in that jear b} Gcoigc Copping, 
who IS mentioned in the document as occupying it m 1570 Accordmg to a ttaditjon 
m the familj, but winch is corroborated by no lustoneal cndcuce, this house afforded 
a shelter to Charles the Second m hu wanderings after the disastrous battle of A\ or 
ecster, before bo made his escape to the continent The storj has, perhaps, onguiatcd 
m the circumstance that portraits of Charles and of one of tbo«c indinduols who aided 
m hu escape (A^ StafforAdurc) hare been prcsmcd ni the family but it 

was bcbcTcd to haie been confirmed m tbc )car 1801 by tbc accidental di«co>cr} of a 
secret chamber, wbicb vros immediately fixed upon as tbc place of the monarch s con 
cealment This room u supposed to bare been part of a chapel belonging to an older 
budding, which was closed up in Elizabeth’s mgn It iras brought to hgbt by the 
fading away of a part of tbc plaster of the partition, and, when first discoTcrcd, “ tbo 
floor was strewed with wooden angels and such fimires as usually sene to decorate a 
catholic oratory AAithm tins chamber arc the arcbctl tindicrs of a slightly onir 
mented roof 

Tbc appearance of tbc external front of the house, extending m breadth about 
scicnty feet, is \ciy «tnking, from tbc profusion of ommicotal caning wiUi which it 
13 coveretL Tlic inndows of the basement «toiy are sejurated caned pilasters an 1 
panels, and cromicd with ‘tnngs of pendent fruit T1 c second story has four bay 
windows in front, and one at the end looking into St Stqbins lone, which i» seen 
opposite St Lawrences Lane Under the front windows arc caned panel* npre 
sentmg rcspcctncly cuibkuiatical tigurcs of Luropc Vsia, Vfnea and Vmcnca, accoin 
pained with tbar scicral attributes, winch ha\c been suj lio-ed to intimate that the 
trade of Ipswich was earned through tl c four quartersof the 5 ,lobc The «ji3crs between 
these win low* arc coicrtd with sculjtuix, reprcstnlin^ aniu-il fru t a. d l! wer* 

• U»c*«r»IIrr^f*»e«l » 

ItWla ls42.»ikli»E>* llitturw -•C'A I Iwwt* « 
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\\ith wicatlia of loscs and vanous other devices Among the onnmcnts on the coiic- 
sponding part of the house looking towaids St Stephen s Lane, is a lejirescntatioii of 
Atlas supporting the globe, and below this a group, supposed to represent the first 
Lelogue of Virgil — a shepheid, surrounded by his flock, sitting under a spreading 
tree (the paiula fagus of the poet) , while another shepherd, leadmg a flock of sheep, 
appioachcs him, mth his hat in one hand and his crook in the other It is suggested 
that this pastoral scene was designed m part as an emblem of the extensive wool tndc 
then earned on m Ipswich The whole extent of the front and end of the liousc is 
crowned hy a very uidc projecting platform, above which use fiom the roof four attic 
windows, correspondmg with the wmdows below, witb sculptured figures of cupids in 
diiftrciit attitudes imdcr their gables Extensive gardens and other premises were 
formerly attached to the back of the house 

The rooms m the mtenor of Mi Spanrovve’s House are no less iiclily oiuamcofctl 
than the extenor walls On the fiist floor a fine lOom, forty six feet long by tuentj- 
one feet wide, extends over the nholc front part of the bmldmg, ami is hghted by tho 
file bay wmdous already mentioned. The ceding is traversed by heavy beams of oak, 
and divided into compartments ornamented with wreatbs of fruit, tbc corners coiitamuig 
shields bearing the crests of the family The dining room is panelled with dark oak, 
beautifully carved Tbc fireplace is ornamented with wreaths of vane and fruits, with 
the arms and crest of the Sparrowc family m the centre, and on each side fanciful 
designs in wood of a lighter colour than the panels on which they arc placed The 
btama of the ceding, as well as the wauiscot and door, arc nclUy carved Tins room 
measures twentj two feet by twcuty-ooc A bed cliarabtr on the first floor also exhibits 
some good specimens of carvaiig, the ccibng being ornameuted wath flcurs-dc l^s aud 
the family badges of the Sparrowes Several old portraits of members of the Sj) irrowc 
family and others arc contained in this house, most of them coniucted with tradi- 
tions preserved m the family Among them arc onginal jiortraits of James I , of Ins 
favoimti. Vdhcrs duke of Uuckingham, of queen Henrietta Maria, and of Charles II 
Tlic Tankard, to which we ha\o alluded above, and which was for some tune occu- 
pied ns a public houbc, u cluetly remarkable for a fine wainscolted room oil the 
ground door Tins hoiivi was ibc resideoco of Sir Viithony Mingtield m Ibc reign of 
Henry Mil , nbo'^r arms arc still visible among tbc ornaments of tbc ceding of tbc 
room alluded to, wlucb is twenty mscu ftit long, sutciii fiot nine inches wide, 
and nme fext live inches Inpb Tlie ccdiug, intci>cctcd m lU length h\ one large 
beam and in its breadth by twu suiAler transverse ones, is diiidtd into ninety sis 
lantU, crfcb piml iMinlind with a b-uid, and aUeniatcly emblazoned with a cuat of 
*rni« «r fwupuil by a cancel injecting fcix luches from the ceilm,., ami 
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the principal inn ni the town, and known by the same name which it hears at present 
— The Sun In that jear Olucr Cromwell, who was occupied in this distnct, made it 
his hcad*quartcrs Tlie external character of this house diOtrs considerably from the 
older Elizabethan buddings The ornaments art no longer can cd in w ood, but they 
arc moulded in plaster-work they aie more giotc5>quc than elegant. It is impossible, 
at the present day, to say what the builder intended to rejireacnt by the two armed 
figuics oicr the gateway leading into the stablc-)aid, but they are of rather gigantic 
proportions, and the popular tradition of the place has designated them by the titles of 
Gog and Slagog. 

The first subject on our second plate of Street iVrchitccture is taken from the 
ancient city of Nonwicii, It icprcsents a picturesque group of buildings, apparently 
of the seventeenth century, loiowii by the name of Rosemary Lane, and opening 
towards the church of St Mary This chuich is remarkable as possessing one of the 
cunoua round towers which have been described in a former aiticlc m the present 
volume 

Our last sketch of Street Architecture is taken from a district of the metropohs 
which has been long known to fame by the name of SpiTXLriBLDS, and presents a 
style, not nnpicturcsque m some instances, wluch is peculiar to tins locality Spital- 
fiUda owes Its populatiou, m a great measure, to tlic hornble persecutions of the 
Protestants m Prauce at the penod of the rcvocaUou of the Edict of Nantes In early 
times this distnct appears to have been one of the bimal-places of Roman London, if 
we may judge from the extensive discovcncs of Roman scpulcliral deposits, discov cred 
there m the time of the historian Stow * At the end of the twelfth ccntuiy, a small 
priory and hospital was founded near the spot now occupied by Spital Square In the 
c urebj-ard of this priory (the present Square) was subsequently elected a jiulpit ci-oa", 
m w uch the famous Spital Sermons were onginally preached In 1531 the priory 
as ssohed, and the site was given to a gcntlcniaa of the name of Vaughan Ihc 

mons, lowever, continued to be preached m the pulpit, a house was built for the 


■ east side ofthi9diurchTMd.'«a«<?»n. 

SpitUc fielil, which about the year 1576 was brok™ . 
for to make brick, m the diedog thereof mm 
earthen poU, called arnir. -aero fouod full of ashes m 
humt boars of mm, to w.t of the Romans that li 
hab ted here for it was the custom of the Romans i 
burn Uinr dead, to put their ashea In an uro an! th« 
bury the same with ecrtaji emmon es, in somr 6^ 
appoiBlrd for that \ urposr nsar uoto their city g**, 
of these pots had la them with tlie ashes of the 


one piece of copper moaey, with the Inscription of the 
cmpeTorthrn rtigumg someoflhemvereofClaudius, 
someorVerpasinn, someof Nrro, of Anthomnus Iho*, 
of TV^janus, and othirs Resides tJ ose nms, many 
other pots wpre tl ere found made of a white earth, wlUi 
long Docks and handles, like to our atooe jogs thrse 
were empty, but sccrae 1 to be buried full of some bqulJ 
matter Jong since consumed and soakr 1 through , for 
there wrre found dlscrs phials and other fashioned 
ptasao, some most cuoniDRly wrt ugUt, such as I base 
nut sun tl e ) kr and some of rrysUl nil »1 Ich liad 
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and French j who, as m former days, so of late, have been found to become exiles from 
their own country foi their religion, and for "the avoiding cruel persecution. Here 
they ha\c found quiet and security, and settled themselves in their several trades and 
occupations — weavers especially, whereby God’s bles'*mg is suiely not only brought 
upon the pansh, by recLivmg pooi stiangcrs, but also a great advantage hath accrued 
to the whole nation, by the rich manufacture of weaving silks, stuffs, and camlets, 
which art they brought along ^vith them” A considerable portion of the present 
population 13 descended from the rreuch cmigiant famihes. 

Our sketch represents what must have been some of the original buildings which 
received the first Protestant refugees they form the northern end of a street called 
"White’s Row The houses on the right-hand side form one side of a square mass of 
huildmga lying between White’s Row aud another small stiect, called Dorset Street 
One house m Dor&ct Street bears the date 1675, winch was piobably the jear when the 
whole pile of buddings was elected They aic of bricks and wood, and differ fiom 
those of the othci streets m having fewer of the broad lines of windows in the upper 
stones, which serve to throw light on the work of the weavers A consideiublo body 
of Jews 18 now intcrniivcd with the population of this neighbourhood, and the small 
and ciowdcd streets liavc little to mvitc the visitor, except their historical a&aociatious 
and the important hianch of national industry which has so long llouuslicd there 
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IN CLirr cuuucH, rent 


The fine old cliurcli of Cliff, at a sliort distance from Koclicstcr, stands m a bold 
situation on Uic brow of the cbalk difls vvbicb overlook tlie ciitcusnc inaisbcs kiioin) 
as the Cliff ^larslies, and couiniands a nctr of the mdc cstuarj of the Tlianics The 
liansh formerly belonged to the pnorj of Canterbury, and it nas on that account 
named Eisliop'a Cliff or Cine It is situated in the hundred of lloo, and » sometimes 
called Cliff at IIoo "Many autiquancs haic sujipoacd it to be the phcc called by tl>o 
Anglo Sasons Clofcsho, or Clcofcsho, at which so iiniiy councils ncrc held m tho * 
earlier ages of the 4\iiglo Sxxou churcli 

The church of Cliff i» a mossne budding, m the form ofn cross, its uindowa were 
formerly adorned nith a profusion of stained g]3«s,«much of nhich lias cow du 
appeared , but thcic arc stiU many interesting remains ui the windows of the chancel 
On one of the walls arc some fragments of a pamtuig rcprcbcutuig tlit Day of Judgment 
Tlicrc arc scicnxl old monuments in the church, omoug which is au early coffin shajied 
slab, with the inscnption, — 

Soiit Ij Irmmt JptKin Ham pesi Cd 
Cm C( S3 aims m nuici >{« 

There remain also sis woodtii stalls, which were formerly appropriated to monks of 
Christ Chuiviii, Canterbury, who vasitcd or resided at their manor of Cliff 

Tile thgnnt yaline rcprcstnlcil m our ciigravtiig is pn.5cr>cil with Ibc communion 
plate It 15 SIX inches ui diaiuctir, of silver gilt, with the following inscn] tion round 
the iiinr^iti, in characters apjorrntly of the latter jart of the foiirttcnlh cciiturj,or 
l>ossihIy of the fifteenth — 

ixnirtuntit lJ.ur(si it tm «imi tpUts sar^ 

In the ciiitre a inidalhuii, in blue and gnen cnamil rr{ resents the lather sraud 
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on athione, with his arms cxtcndctl, and supporting a cross on wliicli is affixed the 
Son Tins patmc has, m iccent tunes, been used for collecting money at the ofllnng, 
or at the chuich-dooi , by which the enamel has been dt.stroyed, leaving only enough 
to mchcatc the coloui and material* of which it was composed 

hlost of our leaders nill icmember the beautiful passage m Shakespeaic — ■ 

“ How sveet the moonhght sle^s upon this tank I 
Here wiU sat, and let the satuuU of music 

Creep lo our tars , soft sti]loc«s aud the night 
Dccome the touches of sneet harmonv 
Sit, Jessica look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid xittitpaltnet of bright gold 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold at. 

Hut m his mobon like on angel sings, 

StiU quinng to the young eyed cbenibins 
Such harmony is lA immortal souls ” 

Mtrthanl of Venice, net v se 1 


The patmc and the clnhce were the two vessels used m Roman Catholic times to 
administer the conseciatcd bread and wme in tbc holy saciamcnt, and were always of 
gold or of silver gilt, which explains the poet’s simile They were often richly oina» 
mented lu the Provincialc ” of Lyndtvood, a compendium of the Canons md 
Constitutions of the Romish Church m England, it is particularly ordered that tho 
cuchanst shall not be consecrated m any other metal except gold or silver, and it 
is interdicted to any bishop to consecrate itn * 


* “ i’recipimus ne consecrctur cukarisba usi cahee wood, •* Proviaciale ” hb w tU 83 , De ttMraUoiC 
de anro nrgento, el ne gbumeum caheem aliquis lunarum The patiae is, of course, included os h« 
cpwcopus ammodo bcnedicat mterdicimus ” — L\mi. longbg to Ui« 
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the thirteenth century, containing rcaiijits for making gunpowder of different degrees of 
force, which, as hi Lacahane observes, shews that the art was then far from being in 
its infancy among that people Three of these leceipts arc, — 1, Saltpetre, lOdrachms, 
sulphur, 1 drachm, charcoal, 2 diachms — 2, Saltpetre, 10 drachms, sulphur, Ij 
drachm, charcoal, 2^ drachms —3, Saltpetre, 10 drachms j sulphur, drachm, 
charcoal, 2^ drachms tVe learn fiom Conde ("Histoiy of the Arabs m Spam'’), 
that lu 1252 the hloors, besieged m Niebla, ‘^defended themselves by throwmg at the 
besiegers stones and darts with machines, and throwing of thunder with fire ” Thi", 
perhaps, means only explosive masses, like bombs, thrown with the bahsta, or some 
similar warlike machme 

It seems clear, from the allusions m the writings of our countryman, Bogcr Bacon, 
that some of the effects of gunpowder were well known in Europe in the middle of the 
thirteenth century In the “Opus Majns*’ of that wnter, written between 1165 lud 
1168, he mentions ciackera made of gunpowder, “about the size of one’s thumb, as 
being “m many parts of the world” used as playthings for children * It appears 
from another passage that Bacon vras perfectly well acquamted with the composition of 
the powder which produced these effects, but it seems to have been considered as a 
secret to be communicated to the initiated alone, for m the only place vvhei’C it is dfi* 
scribed he has concealed hia meaning under an anagram, from which, however, it 
appears that two of the ingredients were saltpetre and sulphur f 

The application of powder as a projectile force seems to have originated m Italj 
A document m the archives of Florence, dated the lltb of February, 1326, speaks of 
the nomination of two officers to oversee the making of iron balls and cannons of metal 
{piJas scu palotias ferreas et camnes de meltatto), for the defence of that city and of the 
towns and fortresses dependent upon it From tlus time cannons arc mentioned, not 
UTifrcquentlj, by the Itahan historians At the siege of Cividalc, m 1331, the enemy 
made use of instruments named by the historian test, which appear to have been the 
same bomb>shapcd vessels that were afterwards called by the French writers /lo/s defef 
— iron pots, and from which were shot arrows and other missiles The first mention 
of fire arms in France occurs in the jear 1338, on the hrcakiug out of the war between 
that country and England On the 2d of Julj in that year, Guillaume du Moulin of 

■ Tbepuuigc hUuileJ to U to curiou* IL&t italewnc* tcatiatur cxccilcro niptum et conucatlonem ouui{o>s<s 
to be Ib b noUi— bt (xperiineolum tiujo* tel tul IiudIbI* Jubor exreUii —Oyui Hojut, Jebb, 
ctnlioui ex Hoe UJuro putnii ijnod 6t la muUu mimJt p 474 

ImtOSvJ tcibctl nt lostnuaroto facto aJ ijuuUUtcm t ** Sed tamea toUl petne /arw rvpO nr coa a/nci 
iwUUU bomanl ex tJolcnUa lUiua tal*» qvd aal pcUa au]|l>uttji, et uc facie* toaitnim et eonucalloneni, »1 
locaiBr. Um bomUU* tooua naeeitur la rv| taea lam triai aetlAdcun.”— Uacox, ii« teerefiJ 

oJlC*Wl icJicct wodid pcn:*n»eiJ, «tuc«l f.«U« toalttal ArtuH No/anr, <ap. xJ 
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Boulogne guts a receipt for niuuitious draTrii from tlie arsenal of Boulogne; among 
uhich arc “an iron jwt to tliroir firc><lart5j fortj-ciglit Jarts m t«o cases, a pound of 
saltputre and Iialf>a-pouQd of sulphur, to jwwdcr to fire off tlic said darts ” 
These inatcnals ucrc probably u»cd m the attack upon Southampton, which was plun- 
dered aud burnt by the French fiett. 

It ajjpears, at first \ncw, somewhat singular that in this document no mention is 
made of charcoal among the ingredients for the powder; which is the case, also, m 
some other similar records hut 31. tacabanc lias \cry fairlj explained tlic omission by 
supposing that the charcoal was a thing always ready at hand, aud not necessarily 
bought for the occasion or sought from a distance. The charcoal was always an 
essential article m the composition. The following is an Fnglish rccc 4 >t for making 
gunpowder, taken from a manuscript of the fifteenth century — “ Take the poudre of 
ij unccs of salpetre, aud half an unce of biymstou, and half an unce of lyndc cole 
\charcoal of the hwdra-tw], and temper togidur lo a mortar with rede rynegre, aud 
make it thyk as past td the tyiuc that ye sc ncythcr salpetre ne brynistoue, and dryc 
It on the ffyrc m an erthe pan with soft ffyrc, and when it is wcle dryed gryude it m 
*1 mortcr til it be smalle poudre, and than sar^c it throow a sarse And if ye wil hate 
fync colofrc poudre, setUe [iod] fyTst your salpetre, and fyuc it well, and do os it is 
said afore" 

3Ve next find, from a document cited by Bucange, that cauuous were used in the 
siege of Puy -Guillem in P4ngord, m the spring ef 1339 .It the end of September, 
1339, Fdword HI , who had lauded m Flanders, began the siege of Combray, which 
be was eventually compelled to rehuquisb ^Vniong the documents relating to this 
event preserved in the French archives, arc two rccapts for munitions of war for the 
defence of the city, the first of which relates lo ‘*ten cannons, five of iron and five of 
metal,” which had cost “ 25 hvres, 2 sols, and 7 deniers,^’ m money of Tours • the 
other relates to saltpetre and sulphur to make powder A French scholar has com- 
pared the pnee of these cannons with the value of iron at the same period, and has 
amved at the conclusiou that the weight of eadi cannon was only about forty. 

SIX jjounds, so that they must have been of very small dimensions III lacahane 
gives several other documents relating to the use of cannon between this date and 
1346, the year of the battle of Crecy, which shew that they had then beta generally 
adopted as mstrumeuta of war. It appears, however, that for a long tune after the 
invention of cannon they were used chiefly to throw fire-darts aud combustibles of 
different kinds, and that, at the date last mentioued, cannon balls Lad not been long 
known 

Hitherto caunon had only been used in sieges of towns, the Engh«h have the 
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Br the kindness of Lord Albert Conyngliam «e arc enabled to gne an engraving 
of an early and beautifuUj ornamented gun lock, recently pnrcbised by bis 2ord«bip at 
"Wannek It is of the loud called vrbeel lod.s, and was placed temporarily m a socket 
or groove, m the stock of the gun, at the moment of firing There can be httle doubt 
that It IS of Italian Trorkmanship , and the device of the di^gon svralloTnng a child, 
which 13 repeated in dificrcnt parts of the ornaments, seems to prove that it vras made 
for some member of the Italian family of Visconti, of whom this was the badge The 
came device la found on the monument of Beniaho Visconti at Milan, engraved m the 
eighteenth rolumo of the '* krcbscologia ” 

The history of the introduction of fire arms into Europe is a subject by no means 
devoid of interest, and, at the same tune, one which has been thrown into great con 
fu«ion by some writers who have blindly followed old prejudices, ond by others who 
hare argued upon passages of writers vrbo were not stnedy contemporaiy with the 
events they relate. Uistonans like Froicsart, dcscnhing events which happened some 
years previously, were {m that age particularly) too apt to apply to them the uiauners 
and usages of the time m which th^ were wntuis V very learned and careful 
Trench antiquary, VI Lacahauc, has recently collected together some most important 
contemporary documents relating to the early use of gunpowder m France,* of which 
we shall make free use in the following ob>ervations 

There can he no doubt that the use of gunpowder m Europe was derived from the 
Arabs, but it is not so easy to determine the caact source from whence they borrowed 
Ciip lavvantuir Sfias umvnuy Ahc itaJs* .v* .to duw Jinsr .bug* oauid ujt at .cr 

plosiTB agent, before its projectile force was vmderstood Recent researches seem to 
leave Uttlc room for doubt that the celebrated Greek fire was a composition closely re 
sembling, if not identical vnth, gunpowder At Rcinaud has discovered, among the 
manuscripts of the Royal Library at Pam, a treatise in Arabic, written at the end of 

* In (ui essay pnUisheil In a recent nomber of Uiat | of has now been toccessfully contiaaed Umugh 
very InteresUog and TaluahU anUqnanan periodteai the I semal yean it ia anpported by the literary costn 
O hhotheqfie d« 1 £eo2e dea Charter the puhlieatioa | hotioasofaoaieorthelieetsntiqaanesu Fiance. 
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credit of having first used them as field-pieces m a battle : to which circumstance they 
are said to have been indebted, m a great measure, for the victory at Ciecy. The 
English army had ou'this occasion thicc cannons, which, as we Icam fiom an Italian 
historian of the time (Viliam), wcie loaded with iron balls {pallottolc di ferro). 

About this penod ingenious men appear to have been occupied, m differeut parts 
of Europe, m attempts to perfect or improve the construction of cannons. The early 
legisters of the city of Toumay furnish a cunous anecdote. In the month of Sep- 
tember, ISdG, a manufactuier of metal pots m that city, named Pierre dc Eniges, had 
contrived a sort of engine called a * conoillc,* (cannon ?) “ to shoot into a good town 
when it should he besieged,** and the consul of tho city ordered him to make one, 
promising that if it answered their expectations he should be employed to make several 
others. PieiTe de Bruges made the ^conoUle/ and, for the satisfaction of the nmm- 
cipal authorities, it was carried out of the city to be tned. Pierie loaded his macbme, 
placed in it a dart, vnth a piece of lead weighing about two pounds at the end, and 
took aim at a postern in a part of the city wall The ‘engme* went off with a "cruel” 
and great noise, but the maker appears to have so far underrated its strength that, 
instead of striking the wall, it went right over it and traversed a large poition of the 
city, and lu the place before the monastery of St. Bncc it struck a fuller named 
Jakemon de Raisse on the head, and killed him on the spot. When the inventor of 
the ' conoille* heard this, he took refuge m a sanctuaiy. Tho magistrates of the city> 
however, assembled, and, after long dcbberation, came to a determination that,— con- 
sidering the m'vclunc had been made and tned by tbcir orders, — that Pierre de Bruges, 
the maker, had aimed at a wall and not at a man, — and, as it was jirovcd, that he had 
no personal enmity to Jakemon dc Ilaisse, — he should be entirely acquitted of the 
death of the said Jakemon, vTbidi could only be considered as purely accidental. 

A great improvement in artillery appears to have been made in Germany, about 
the middle of the fouitccnth century. M. Lacabane has given an extract from a 
manusenpt m the Rojal Library at Pons (written in the sixteenth centurj, but the 
truth j)f which la supported by various collateral circumstances), which states that "on 
the I7tli of May, 1371., our lord the king being informed of the invention for making 
artillery discovered in Germany by a monk, named Berthold Schwartz, ordered the 
generals of the mints to make dibgcnt inquiry what quantities of copper were m the 
said realm of Fiance, as well to advise of the means to miking the said invention of 
artilU^’ as to hinder the same from being sold to strangers and camtd out of the 
realm. This Berthold Schwartz, who lias been represented as holding commu- 
nication with the evil one, long cnjojtd tho reputation, totally immcntcd, of having 
iKcn the inventor of gunimwder; but, thit notion having been easily exploded, people 
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began to look upon him as a fabulous pq^nage, when this document was brought 
to hght to bear testunony to his existence, il. Lacabane conjecture^, and wo 
think with great probabihty, that Schwartz’s inicntion was the casting of large 
cannons, which had been previously made with bars of iron held together with strong 
hoops. It is evident that the nen cazmons were to be made of brass The opimon 
of M. Lacabane is carrohorated hy the fact, that after this period we have continual 
mcutiou of these great cannons, and of the importance which was attached to them 
In 1359, as we Icam from one of the documents he haa puhlidicd, two great cannons 
(deux grand canons), ‘'furnished with powder and charcoal and leaden bolls” {plommics), 
were earned from Fans to Melun In 1373, the fortress of the bndge of Charenton 
had two great cannons (^os canon*) for its defence At the siege of Samt>Sauicur 
Ic Yicoiutc in 1374 and 1373, the gros canons de Paris were again in use, for the 
use of which two hundred pounds of ponder were bought, and a emonnter, named 
Gerard de Figcac, was directed to cause to be made " certain great cannons for 
throwing stones" The same man is afterwards entitled coaonMer et gouiemetir du 
grant canon ^ui fui fait u SainULd pour U fait de Saint^Sauieur, aud was paid 
the same high wages as a man*at*arau In Euglaud these large canuons also occur 
under the name of great guns the *grctc gonne ’ of the cit) of Canterburj u men" 
tioiicd m 1 177. It IS hardly necessary to ohsene that the halls for these great guns 
WLiv sometimes made of iron, but more frequently of stone. Great quantities of stone 
balls were made in settle of the quames in Kent. 

Tu the latter jears of the fourteenth ccntuiy the use of canuon had bccotufi so 
general, (hat it is unuccctoarj to point out particular instances Thej scMoni, how- 
ever, make their appearance in illumin- 
ated manuscripts till the fifteenth cca- 
turj, when we have man) uitcrcsting 
pictures, representing uot onlj the fonns 
of the guns but also the manner of 
inountiiig oiul using them Our two 
tirst cuts arc taken from an illiimmatcd 
historical niaunsrnpt of the cud of the 
rugu of Edward IV, preserved in the 
llniish Miucuni (MS. lleg U E. IV). 

All these canuoQs appear to be streogth- 
cned with hoops. Tlie smaller cannon 
m the first cut is very cunouslj mountnl 
m a fnunr, cunlmcd so that the mouth 
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of tlic gull nught be iaij,ed or lowcicd the occasion requued. The tuo cannons 
in the second cut appear to be 
of much larger duncnsious, and 
one of them is mounted m a 
rude wheel-carnage. 

The loading and filing of 
these guns w as a very simple ]iro- 
CCS8, the priming being placed 
on a small hole pierced through 
the breech of the cannon, and, 
as it appears, ignited by the application of a red-bot mrc or hgbted match A new 
method of loading was, however, invented, by making the portion of the cannon which 
received the charge movable, giving to the cannon some lesemblance to a modem 
iifle The movable part of the gun vns called the chamber, and, when charged, was 
fined to the end of the barrel, which seived onl^ to give a direction to the shot 
Some of these guns with chambers are to be seen m different museums of ancient 

artillery Tlie accompanying 
cut, taken from an engraving 
by Israel van Mcchhn, exe- 
cuted m the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, represents a 
cannon of this description, 
mounted on a carnage much 
supenor to any of those re- 
presented m the illuminations the chamber is lying on the gtouud, beside the hammer 
used for fixing it in its place 

Wc have seen that many of the cannons m use m earlier times were of vety small 
dimensions they were, m fact, sometimes so small, that the canuouier held his gun in 
his hand, or supported it on his shoidder, while finng it The uibahitants of Lucca 
arc generally supposed to have first mode use of what were called hand-cannous (or, 
rather, as they would bo called m England, handguns), near the beginning of the 
fifteenth century They are at first rarely mentioned by contemporary writers, but 
they must have been quickly adopted in other parts of Europe, and they certainly were 
common in England before the middle of the century * In a roll of cx])cnsc8 of the 

* A Icwneil pujwr on the tul ject of hand fire arms, I from their first lorentlcia, down to modern times, are 

by *^ir Sam irl It Vleyrick vlll be found in the ** Vsclue* I there inlnotcly deseiibcJ 
olo(aa Mil uii Alt the dilTerenl kinds of guns used I 
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castle of Holy Island, m the county of Durham, for the year 1«6, the follotving 
Items occur — 


“ Bought ij hand gunnes de ere 
Item, gonepowder 


lUj’ 



The material of these hand guns appears to be brass , and the price, tiro shillings 
each, tvonld seem to indicate, notanthstandiog the diflFerence m the value of money, 
that the) were of teiy small dimensions We giie a cut, from a manuscript of the 
reign of Eduard IV (IIS Beg 15 E H'), mpre- 
ficntmg a soldier dicchargmg one of thciC hand gjms, 
which he holds with one hand on his shoulder, while 
with hi 3 right hand he apphes the match to the touch- 
hole For the better coarenicncc of holding it (for 
after a few discharges the metal would become too hot) 

the gun uas afteruards attached to a uooden stock, and „t,„ed 

took Ae rude form of a modem musket lu a treatise on uarlikc ‘ ' 

De re mUen, hy an Itahan named B Valtunus, the ed,tw priarepr of uhicl. 

p:n::d afvrr;na^.n U72, ue End a number of bold uoodeuts ^ 

dccription of tbt. uork uUl be found m Mr Cbatto's “ H.stoo of 

Ooe large cut m tbis uork represents soldiers l^g 
J from a kind of Boalmg battery, uitb hand guns lilted 

on slocks TLo woodcut m our margm is a far simile 
* of one of these figures 

It does not appear lUstmctl) in Ibis latter cut y 
what means the soldier fires the pnmmg, but the ap 
pi, cation of tbo match bj the baud must hare b».. 
found catremely cmbarrassmE, and this »»u led to the 
addition of a conlnrancc for applymg the malcb 
,hc touch bole bj monag a tngger By Ibis devw, 
mslead of having only one band to hold llic gun, c 
soldier bad more power otcr bis gun b) bolding i ■ 
both This midilion to the gun, which was the onp 
„f the matcl. lock, we also owe m the It-lum. ^c 
gnu lock was earned mp.dly through a L 

™p„,cmcut..bu. It 1. not our -f"" “ ^ 

the different forms of guns used m the »atccnth and „"'l„u„icatcd to 

attempt wa. warn made to dispeum wiU. Uie match, and .parks wem co 
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the pruning by the friction of a furrows ed wheel of steel against a piece of sulphuret of 
iron, fixed in the same way as the flint in modem guns The wheel was moved by a 
spring, and was wound up with a chain hkc a watch to prepare it for use This was, 
of course, lathei a tedious process Tlie vrhecl lock was invented m Italy early in the 
sixteenth century Sometimes the single lock had two cocks, each of which was placed 
at the same time against the wheel, and it was often nchly ornamented, as m the 
beautiful specimen we have engraved from the collection of Lord Albert Conyngbam 
It was not fixed on the gun, but was fitted m a groove when ready for fiimg From 
old inventories of the goods and chattels of great people m the tunes of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI , some of which arc quoted by Sir Samuel R Mcynck m bis paper on 
guns in the “ Archaeologia,” it would appear that the wheel lock, when not m use, was 
generally earned in a velvet bag 

Before we leave the subject, it may be stated that the work of Valtunus above 
mentioned contams, among other destructive engines, a figure 
of a bomb shell, of vvliicb we give a fac smule m the margin 
It IS not generally supposed that shells are of this antiquity 
however, they seem a very natural improvement upon some of 
the older projectiles It appears certam that some kind of 
explosive balls and other inflammable articles were thrown mto 
besieged towns by the mihtary engmes long before the invention 
of cannon, and that for a long time these, with darts, were al 
most the only missiles throum from the cannons These, as vi c 
have already stated, vvere afterwards displaced by cannon balls 
made of stone, iron, and lead, and not unfrequeutly of a largo 
stone enveloped in an outer coatmg of iron or lead, to make it 
heavier 
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Tmb busy citueti as be paces tbc sttx.-ets o( Loadoa absorbed tii bjs spccidattoos of 
ibc day, or fbc sfraager trio traadci^ about m adiuratiou of tic ttoudera of tie 
modem Babylou, little thinks that s tcir janls bcocath lus feet iic the doors and 
streets of far distant ages, in the same position as ttben they were trodden by Boman 
footsteps Proin ten to thirty feet of heavy mould appears here to represent the 
period of darkness ^bich separated antiquity from modern ciYihsation The necc^aity 
of making a sewer, or linking a deep foundation, has IrOQi tunc to time gnen us an 
accidental glimpse of tbc remains of this city of the past , but, too often, the ignorance 
anh prejudice ol those to w'hom such operations diavc *hcen intrusted "have idb'bcd fhc 
world of the knoululge which might have been gleaned from thenn It is only withm 
a fcivjcars that public attention has bi.cn called to the subject, since which ^icral 
zealous outiquarjcs haic partially u atebed tho public works of the city, and. formed 
riel) and interesting museums of the Homan remains which baic been exhumed 
..Vuiong these stands pre eimneot the name of Air Charles Itoach Smith, to whom we 
may justlj np]>lj the well-camcd title, par uetUtnee, of tin. Discoicrcr of Roman 
Loudon To Air Smith’s rich cabinet, and to bui-alnablc papers in tbc “ArchaHilogia,” 
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With a few contnhutioiis from the collection of Mi William Chaffers, we aie chiefly 
indebted for the materials employed m the following necessarily slight attempt at 
shewing the light which the antiquities already discoveied in, or rather under, our 
metropolis, throw on the manners of the Roman mliahitants of this island 

The pnncjpal discoieries made withm the lasjt few years haie been m Fmsbiiry, 
Lotbbury, the vicmity of the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange, the appioachcs 
to London Bridge, and lu the streets boidcrmg on Clieapside The remains of houses 
aud floors found in other parts of the city shew, that m the latter days of Roman 
London the whole space occupied within the ancient w alls w as co\ ei ed u itli habitations 
The wall, as it is weU known, extended fiom the Tower through the Mmoiies to 
Aldgatc, Uoundbditch, Bishopsgatc, along London Wall to Eoyc Sticct, through 
Cnpplegate churchyard, and thence between Monkwell Street and Castle Street to 
Aldcrsgatc, aud bO through Chnst’s lloapital by Newgate and Ludgate towards the 
Thames. This waU is believed to have been a woik of the later Roman pcuod, when 
London was not unfrcqucutly exposed to hostile attacks. It is certain, howcicr, that 
during an caihcr period of the Homan domination m Britain, Londiumm occupied a 
much smaller extent on the banks of the Thames tow ards the centre of the present 
city, when the colony was probably not surrounded by walls, although it was cicn 
then ctlcbratcd for the number and actuity of lU merchants The remains of*Ronian 
sepulchral intcrmcuta ha>c lecu found in different situations within the ancient wails, 
in nearly their whole extent, and, m most m«:tancc8, eboic them were the floors and 
foundations of Roman houses of a later penod. It is a well-known fact, that the 
Homans imanably huned tlicir dead at some UisUucc outside their towns and 
cities. 

But the most remarkable fact connected with the increase of the ancient town, for 
the intcrtstuig character of the different relics found there, and from the circumstance 
of its affonhng a probable oidiucc of the date at which the towm was enlarged, w the 
recent discoicry by Jlr. UoacU Smith, on the site of the Royal Kxch'iiigc, of an early 
grarcVpit, which had, at a >cry remote penod, funii'diLil the gnvcl for laying the floor’ 
of the Roman houses, then neglected, rt bad been gradunlly lillcdwitli the rubbiJ«h 
ami refuse from the Roman shops and bouses, aud lustly, at a subsequent period, it had 
been itself coicrcd oicr with a layer of gmicl, to supitort the floors and fi)imd.itions of 
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Roman buildiugs The appearance ptesented by this pit nnllj perhaps, be bi-st described 
m llr Smith’s own words * — “ Durmg the excavations made for the foundations of 
the rvew Roj’al Exchange," he sajs, "an auaent gra\cl pit was opened This pit was 
filled wath rubbish, chiefly such *13 at the present day is thrown on waste places m the 
precincts of towns, — dross from smithies, bones and horns of cows, sheep, and goats 
ordure, broLea pottery, old sandals, and fragments of leathern harness, ojstcr shells, 
and nearly a dozen coins, in second brass, of Vesjiasian and Donutian Oicr the 
mouth of the pit had been spread a layer of graiel, u]«>n which were the foundations 
of buddings., aud a mas.s of masonry six feet 'square, two sides of which still refamed 
portions of fresco pamtmgs with which they had been ornamented Bcmains of 
buildings covered also the whole site of the present Exchange The pit lUelf i> an 
interesting example of the gradual progress of Loudmtum From this locality was 
gravel obtamed for the floormg of biuldings and various other purposes of the mfant 
colony, but as the town increased in extent it was abandoned, filled in, and subse 
qncntly, by an artificial stratum of gravel, adapted for buildings Here corns ire again 
useful as evidence The only one obtamed from this pit, besides those above men 
tioncd, was a plated denanus of Severus, but the agents and servants of the Umted 
Gresham and City improvemeut ComoiiUccs prevented my malmg those dose and 
uninterrupted observations which otherwise would have enabled me to authenticate the 
exact position of the last com The fact of there not being found anj com of the 
century between the time of Donutian and that of Severus, would raise a doubt as to 
whether the specimen of the latter emperor may not have been in the vicioit} of, rather 
than ui, the pit itself In autiquariaa jmcstigatious, much depends upon miuuto and 
careful observation important conclusions icsult frequently from a connexion of facts 
trivial lu thcmsclv es, but of importance when combmed , and the record and registration 
of tbcso facts can only bo satiafactonly earned on under au«]ucjous nrcumstanecs 
T-iLmg the coins of Vespasian aud Domituui into consideration, we may infer that 
Loiidiimuu had considerably extended vts bounds not long subacqucutly to the nign of 
the litter emperor " 

It this period, the more cloatid ground on which Loutlimun) was built was in 
part surrounded by low luora&scs on the south, the vicuuty of tbt uiodLni Tliimcs 
Street, was marsh) ground covered by water at high tide, whde to the north and cast 
la) a wide extent of bogey ground, wbicU give lU name in the sequel t > Aloortitlds 
•uid from winch a sunll stream (called, in Saxon ^\all brooL, from tbc cjreum 

stance of its {lassmg tbrougb the wall}, bonicred also by low toA ground, proceeded in 

* la « Tcrj txccUr&U p*{.«r oa Ivouiaa Xautiaa U iXs Aittucolrgual louaxl, p lie 
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the direction of Lothhury and the Bank to the Thames As the town incieascd in 
extent, the Romans rcndeicd the boggy ground on the edge of the Tliamcs, as ncll as 
that boidenng on the brook and part of the moor to the north, capable of supporting 
buildings, by diaving wooden piles into the ground roimdations laid upon piles in 
this manner have been found m excavating in Thames Street and Tower Street In 
1833, excavations were made in the nmghhourhood of St Clement’s chuich, continued 
to the west of the Bank of England, on the line of Wallbrook Blr Smith* observed, 
that “as the excavations approached Prince’s Street (which bounds the Bank of 
England on the west) the soil denominated, by those famihar with the London strata, 
Roman, descended to a much greater depth than either at East Cheap, at Newgate 
Street, or at the London IVall near Pmsbury From the level of the present street I 
should say that thirty feet would scarcely limit its depth, and the extent may be pro- 
nounced equal to the length of the west bide of the Bank Heic it assumed also a 
different appearance, being much more moist, highly impregnated tnth animal and 
vegetable matter, and almost of an inky blackness m colour It is worthy of note, 
that the same character is apphcablc to tbc sod throughout the line of excavation fioni 
Prince’s Street to the London IVall at Fmsbury, though nowhere did I observe it 
extend to such a depth as at the former place Throughout the same hoc, also, were 
at intervals noticed a vast and almost continuous number of wooden piles, which in 
Pnnees Street were particularly frequent, and thcie, also, they dobcended much 
deeper The nature of the ground, and the quantity of these piles, tend to btrcngtiicn 
the probability of a channel having existed m this dircrtion, driming off the water 
from the adjoining marshes, and that, too (from the numerous Roman remains accom- 
panjing these indications), at a very remote period "IVallbrook is described by Stone 
as passing tbiougU the city by this route” In subsequent excavations “m London 
'Wall, opposite Finsbury Cliarobcis, at tbc depth of nineteen feet, what appeared to 
have been a subterranean aqueduct was laid open It was found to run towards 
Fmsbury, under tbc houses of tlic Circus, about twenty feet At the termination were 
five iron bars, fastened perpendicularly into tbc masonrj, apparently for the purjiObC of 
preventing the weeds and sedgo from cdioking the watercourse At the opening of 
this work, towards the city, was on arcli three feet six inches high from the crown to 
the Bpnnguig wall, and three feet three inches wide, composed of fiftj tilts the 
spandrels were filled m with rag stone to oObrd strength to the work Tins arch was 
not worked on a centre, but corbeled over by hand, the key stone being half a tile and 
cemenU Hus aqueduct took a southern course for about sixty jards, where it tcruii 
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Dated The workmen informed me that the entrance was evidently above-ground and 
open to the air, as large quantities of moss, rctainmg its natural appearance, still 
adhered to the masonry I observed an instance of the dnrabihty of tlus vegetable 
substance in the discovery of a large wide mouthed vase, near Lothbiiry, in which wns 
placed, probably as a cover to bones oi ashes, a tmf of moss, still compact, and pos 
scssing much of its original character”* 

From the unpossihihty of making any continued explorations under the mas.3 of 
modem buildings, we find a diSculty m fonuuig even a conjectural notion of the 
general distnhntion of the buildiugs m the Koman town As the foundations of 
houses arc continually found beneath the modem streets, it is quite clear that the latter 
tau give us no clue to the directions of the Roman streets The general results of 
modern excavations seem to indicate that some of the finer and larger houses were 
coiitamcd m what were then the more modem parts of the Roman city , particularly 
on the higher ground in the direction of ComhiH, and m the sweep from thence to 
wards rinshviry The pubhc buddings seem, by the fngmeats of stone work which 
haic been discovered, to have been situated on the sloping ground rising from the 
bank of the nver It is not improbable that the Roman forum was situated near 
or ujion part of Cbcapsidc, or ui Cost Cheap, the Saxon market jdacc having taken 
the place of the Roman one The pnocipiU street of Roman London was probably 
that which was called by the Saxons '\^ athngstrcct, the name which it has preserved 
down to the present time it ran from London Bridge to Ludgatc , and outside Lud 
gate, towards the ntcr Fleet, haie been found the chief Roman scpulcliral monument", 
with scul])turcs and inscriptions, yet discovered m London It was one of the pminpal 
ceiuctcriea of the city — the Street of Tombs of Londiinuiii The remains of other 
cxtui«i>c places of burial have been discovered at Holboru llill, without Bishopsgatc, 
m Spitalhclds, and in Goodmans Fields Be bate gneu Stone’s account of the 
extensuQ discovcncs made m Spitalficlds dunug the reign of queen Llisabcth, m a 
note to a former page f 

Be consider that Mr Smith has brought forward unanswerable evidence of the 
existence of a Roman bndge on the site of old J/mdon Rndgt ^ast qaauttliai of 
coins and other Roman antiquities were brought up from the bed of the mcr wheu tl c 
old bridge was taken down, and the fouiidatims cleared away Recent discovcncs, 
also, leave no doubt that there were Roman bud bugs and a cemetery on the houti eni 
side of the rivet Te^ellatcd paienicMt* and qiiaotities of fn^nciUa of fn^co* 
\uinttug«, evidently bclungiiig to Iioumji of the better class of uihahitaiits, with j*ottwfy 
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tlic direction of Lotlilniry and the Bank to the Thames As tlic tomi increased in 
extent, the Homans rendered the hoggy ground on the edge of the Tliamcs, as utU "W 
that boidtrmg on tho brook and part of the moor to the north, capable of supporting 
buildings, by dn\nng wooden piles into the ground Foundations laid upon piles m 
this nnuncr ha\c been found in cxcaiatmg m Thames Street and Toner Street In 
1835, excavations were made in the neighbourhood of St CIcmciiFs church, continued 
to the nest of the Bank of England, on the line of Wallbrook Jlr Smith* observed, 
that “as the excavations approached Fnncc^a Street (which bounds the Bank of 
Lngland on the west) the soil denonuuated, by those famthar with the London strata, 
lioTnaUf descended to a much greater depth than either at Fast Cheap, at Newgate 
Street, or at the London Wall near Fiusbury From the level of the present street I 
should say that thirty feet would scared) hunt its depth, and the extent may be pro 
nounced equal to the length of the west side of the Bank Here it assumed also a 
different appearance, being much more moist, highly impregnated with animal and 
vegetable matter, and almost of an inky blackness m colour It is worthy of note, 
that the same character is o[)plicablc to the soil throughout the line of excavation from 
Prince’s Street to the London Wall at Finsbury, though nowhere did I observe it 
extend to such a depth as at the funner place Throughout the same line, also, wcie 
at intervals noticed a vast and almost continuous number of wooden piles, which m 
Pnnees Street were particularly frequent, and there, also, they descended much 
deeper The nature of the ground, and the quantity of these piles, tend to strengthen 
the probabihty of a channel having existed m this direction, draining off the water 
from the adjoining marshes, and that, too (from the numerous Hoiuou remains accom 
panyiDg these indications), at a very remote period Wallbrook is described by Stowe 
as passing thiough the city by this route” In subsequent excavations '’lU London 
Wall, opposite Fmsbury Chambers, at the depth of nineteen feet, what appeared to 
have been a subterranean aqueduct was laid open It was found to run towards 
Fmsbiuy, under the houses of the Circus, ahout twenty feet At the termination wcie 
five iron bars, fastened perpendicularly into the masonry, apparently for the purpose of 
preventmg the weeds and sedgo from choking tho watei course At the opening of 
tins work, towards the city was an arch three feet six inches high from the crown to 
the springing wall, and three feet three inches wide, composed of fifty tiles the 
Spandrels were filled m with rag stone to afford stiength to the work This arch was 
not worked on a centre, but corbeled over by hand, the key stone being half a tile and 
cement This aqueduct took a southern course for about sixty yards, where it tcimi* 
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natcd. Tlic workmen informed me that the entrance was evidently aboTC-ground and 
open to the air, as large quantities of rnosS, retaining its natural appearance, still 
adhered to the masonry. I ohsened an instance of the durability of thisvcgcUiblc 
substance m the discovery of a large wide-mouthed vase, near Lothburj*, m which was 
placed, probably as a cover to bones or ashes, a turf of moss, still compact, and pos- 


bcssmg much of its ongmal character.*** 

From the impossibihty of matmg any contmued explorations under the mass of 
modem hmldings, we find a difficulty m forming even a conjectural notion of tlic 
general di.tnhution of the bmldmgs in the Roman town. As the ° 

houses arc contmually found hcncath the modem streets, it is qmte car a , » 

can give us no clue to the directions of the Roman streets. The gene res 
modem excavations seem to mdicatc that some of the finer and larger houses were 
contamed m what were then the more modem parU of the Roman city, particularly 
on the higher ground m the direction of Comhill, and m the sweep from theucc to- 
wards Finsbury. The pubUc hmldings seem, by the fragments of stonework which 
have been discovered, to have been situated on the slopmg grouu nsmg rom 
bank of tbc nver. It is not improbable that the Roman forum was situa ® 
or upon part of Chcapsidc, or m East Cheap, the Saxon market-place having taken 
the place of the Roman one. The pnnapal street of Roman Lon on was pro 
that which was caUed by the Saxons Watlmgstrcct, the name which it Ins p^cneu 
down to the present time : it ran from I^ndon Bridge to Ludgalc , and outsi u 
gitc, tow ards the nv er Fleet, hav c been found the chief Roman sepulchral menu » 
wath sculptures and mscnptions, jet discovered m London. It was one of the pmicip 
ccmacriLs of the citj— the Street of Tombs of Loudinium. The remains of other 
cvtciibivc places of burial have been discovered at Ilolbom Hill, without Bis op»^ , 
m Spitalfidds, aud m Goodman’s FitlJs. AVc have given Stowes account o 
extensive duKXivcncs made m Spitalfidds dunug tbc reign of queen hhsa ct , in 


note to a former page.t . . 

■\Vc consider that Mr. Smith has brought forward unanswerable evidence of the 
existence of a Roman bridge on the site of old Loudon Bridge. Vast quantities o 
coma and other Roman antiquities were brought up from the bed of the nver wbcu 1 1 
old bndge was taken down, and the foundations cleared awaj Recent discovOT , 
alw), leave no doubt tlut there wen. Roman buildings aud a cemetery on the sout itn 
side of the nver Tessellated pavements aud quiutiUcs of fragments of fre^co- 
pamliags, evidently bclunguig to houses of the belter class of mbabitauts, with jiotlcry 
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Olid various domestic utensils and implcpiciits, have been uncovyed on and about the 
site of St Savioui-’s churgb, and throughout the Ime of Jligli Street nearly as far as 
St George’s church, The foundations ot the houses nerc generally laid uppu piles, 
which, shews that the gvouud had been gained from the nver, peihaps in the later 
period of Roman occupation An extpDSuc Roman bunal place has been traced in the 
neighbourhood of the New Kent Road, here als<? bordering upon the ancient Wntlmg 
Street t } ' 

hlany of the houses m Roman London must haie been large and richly dccoiated 
their foimcr aplendoui is now chiefly visible m the remains of tessellated pavements 
which have been at times brought to bgbt, the -patterns of some of which arc extiemely 
elegant, but they have too generally been destLO}ed almost as ^oon as discovered The 
mcic fact of the discovery of tessellated pavements has been recorded, m 1G6C, in 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street — in 1681, neai St Andrew’s cbuich, Jlolborn, perhaps be- 
longing to a suburban villa — m 1787, at Crutched Fnars — about the beginning of tin. 
present century, m various localities behind the Old Navy Pay office m Broad Street, 
in Noithumberlaud Alley, Fcncburch Street, and m Long Lane, Smitbfitld — m 1824', 
near St Dunstan’s imthc East— m 1831, in Xast Cheap— m 1831, at St Clement's 
church and m Lotbbury — m 1836, m Crosby Squaie la December, 1805, the 
beautiful tessellated pavement, of which we give a dtmimshed representation in our 
plate, was found at a depth of nmc feet and a half in Leadcnball Street, opposite the 
portico of the India House it was unfortunately brohen, but fragments of it were 
deposited in the Company's Library In the centre is a figure of Bacchus, rcchmng 
on the back of a tigci, holding the thyrsus in his left hand and a dnnkiug cup m !»'’ 
light A wreath of vine leaves encircles the head of the god, a purple and greui 
inuiitlc falls from his noht shoulder, and is gathered round his woi^t, and on the Jelt 
foot appeals a sandal, laced up to the calf of the leg The bordu's are very elegant, 
ind the colours, lu the onginal, vvcrc iich and tastefully arranged The room to which 
tins iloor belonged appeared to have been more than twenty feet square ♦ nicrc is m 
the British Museum a perfect tcbsellatcd pavement, less cligant than the one just 


* Vfr ThoraM mher pubU,bc4 s lArgv co ^ 
loured priotiLoil ilucription of Uils pavciaeot wben first : 
I wovcrnl glTc* the folloumg account of iu eoatlnic 
tloo It l>f on • bed of Ume and brick diut on Incb la 
UucVzwal Tbe drawing colour og and •bodowa ore 
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nf d tfrmt inateriole, tlie me^ur {«rt of «b eh oro boLrd 
earth* bot the n ore brWioal coluurt of gma ao4 
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* tnotloni they occupy in the de» gn They ore placed 
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fonaiag llie ornamental border* were In general ttune 
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cnvi!»cil by the l^ntons under Uondicca, and other similar h) ]K>thc£C!i^ arc without any 
good foundnlicm In the later daja of the riiipirt csju-ciall), when the cities of the 
proMnecs imiat hnit luconiL con’udcraUy dcpoimUttd — wlicn nn accidental lire, or a 
sudden attack of an ciieiu), destroyed a few house's, or n quarter of the town, there was 
no niduccmcut to the iiihahitaiita to go through the labour of clearing the site, but 
they would reuioNc to nnuther place, and lease the rums to be ^nduallj cohered with 
the rubbish for wbicb tbej would form a comeiiicnt receptacle An) one who has 
been in the hubit of consulting the presentments of tbe gnud juries of mciboul towns, 
and has thus bad the opportunity of obscnuig the immcusc quantities of rubbish of 
ibOcrcnt kinds wbicb were conlimially thrown mto the streets, will easily conceisc bow 
the level of the ground has become so much derated Hut the budding materials of 
the upper part of tbe houses, or other cdihces, particularly the columns and larger 
stones, would be earned off to be applied to other works We know that, cren m 
Vompeu, cxcarations were made after tbe destnictiou of the city to obtain the columns 
and more ornamental parts of the bmlduigs, both public and pnralc niis accounts 
for thh very small number of remams of columns, SLc , which hare as yet been dis 
corcred m Homan London, and it is remarkable that in cxearations in Tlianics 
Street, in 1810, a wall of late Uoiuan construction was discorcred, the inatcnals of 
which had evidently been taken from older buildings of a rcry different character 
“ One of the most remarkable features of this wall,” Mr Smith obsenes, " is the on 
dcncc it affords of the CMstcncc of an anterior biulding, rvhich, from some cause or 
other, must hare been destroyed Alnuy of the large stoucs arc sculptured and orua 
mented with mouldings, which denote their prior use in a frieze or cutablature of an 
edifice, the magnitude of which maybe couccircd from the fact of these stones wcighmg, 
m many mstanccs, upwards of half a ton I obserred, also, that fragments of sculp 
tured marble had been worked mto the wall, and also a portion of a stone carved with 
an elegant ornament of the trclbs work pattern, the compartments being filled alter 
nately with leaves and fruit This has apparently belonged to an altar In Tlnmcs 
Street, opposite Queen Street, about two years since (i e 1830), a wall, precisely 
similai m general character was met wath, and there is hut little doubt of its having 
ongmally fonned part of the same ** The foundations of this wall were laid upon 
piles It was peihaps built as a defence after the place had suffered by a hostile 
attack from the water, with the materials fioni buildings destroyed by the enemy ^Ve 
have given in our plate the upper part of a column or impost of stone (consisting of 
two pieces) m the cahmet of Mr Chaffers, who states that it was found among the 
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Homan remains in the excavations ui Qnccu Street^ ChcajiisiiJc It is tlncc feet ■'ix 
inches bioli, and may possibly have been one of the imposts of the doonvay of a Homan 
liousc But, if Roman (ivhieh ap{)cars bomcivhat doubtful), it is of a barbaious style of 
design, and must be of a late peitod 

Such IS the general chaiactcr of the discoveries which have been made relating to 
the buildings of Roman London, but tlic most interesting results of the excavations 
hitherto made arc the numerous articles illustritnc of the manners of its mLubitaiits 
Many of these arc minute articles, such as pius and uccdlcs for the toilet, patulai oi 
"poons, still or writing instruments, nu^s, brooches, fihulic, tweezers, and a gicat 
\aiicty of similai implements The accompanying woodcut contams a small selection 



1 AD 10 II 13 13 14 IS 16 17 1« 19 20 31 23 U 


of some of these minor articles, from the numerous assortment ui the museum of 
Ml Roach Smith they were (bund chicdy m Lothbuiy and on the site of the Rojal 
1 xcliaugc Most of these articles art m bronze or iron higs 7 and 8 arc simll 
spoons, out of them mloid with sihcr, 9 is a needle, 10 is u larger spoon, of a dif 
ferent form, 11 appears to be an ornamental pm, 12 is an implement of winch it is 
not easy to guess the object, 10 and ^1 ajjicar to he the pms used ui nttacluiig the 
hair m a knot behind the hca 1 , os is shewn ou sonic Itomon sculptures , 1 1 is a uoodcti 
pm, 13, 15, 17, 18, 30, ore dilfcrciit speamens of the articles comm inly 8nii»o«cd 
to be or impk-iivcnts for writing on wat, the [muitcd end Tiling used for anting 
and (ht ilat uiJ to croMi what iiad hem written and Miioothcn the wax for tht rt.c«i n « 
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c'\usc(l by the Bntons under Boadicca, and other smuhr hypotlicscs, arc without any 
good foundation In the later days of the cinpuc especially, when the cities of the 
provinces must have become considerably depopulated— -when an accidental fire, or a 
sudden attack of an enemy, destroyed a few houses, or a quarter of the town, there was 
no inducement to the inhabitants to go thiough the labour of clearing the site, but 
they would remove to another place, and leave the nuns to be gradually covered with 
the rubbish for which they would form a convenient receptacle ^Vny one who has 
been in the habit of consulting the presentments of the grand juries of medieval towns, 
and bis thus had the opportunity of obscrvTiig tbc immense quantities of rubbish of 
different kinds which wcie continually thrown mto the streets, wull easily conceive how 
the level of the ground has become so much elevated But tbc bmldmg matciials of 
the upper part of the bouses, or other edifices, particularly the columns and laigcr 
stones, would be earned off to be applied to other works We know that, even in 
Pompeu, excavations were made after tbc destruction of tbc city to obtain tbc columns 
and moio ornamental parts of the buddings, both public and private This accounts 
for thb very small number of remains of columns, , which have as yet been dis* 
covered m Boman I^ondon, and it is remarkable that in excavations m Thames 
Street, m 184.0, a wall of late Itoman construction was discovered, the materials of 
which had evidently been taken from older bmldmgs of a very different character 
“ One of the most remarkable features of tins wall,'* Mr Smith obseiwes, “ is the evi* 
donee it affords of the existence of an anterior buildmg, which, from sonio cause or 
other, must have been destrojed Many of the laige stones are sculptured and oma 
mented with mouldings, which denote their prior use m a fiiczc or entablature of an 
edifice, the magnitude of which may be conceived from tbc fact of these stones vveighmg, 
m many instances, upwards of half i ton I observed, also, that fiagnients of sculp- 
tured marble had been worked mto the wall , and also a portion of a stone carved vnth 
"in elegant ornament of the trelhs work pattern, the compartments being filled alter- 
nately ivith leaves and fruit This has apparently belonged to an altar In Thames 
Street, opposite Queen Street, about two years since (i e 1839), a wall, precisely 
feiimlar in general character, was met with, and there is but little doubt of its havmg 
originally formed part of the same”* The foundations of tins wall were laid upon 
piles It was, perhaps, built as a defence iftcr the jil ict- had suffered hy n hostile 
attack from the water, with the materials from buildings destroyed by the enemy ^ 
have given lu our plate the upper part of a column or impost of stone (consisting of 
two pieces) m the cabinet of Mr CholTcrs, who states that it was found among the 
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nri, km\c 3 \\itli bone Inndks tlicat- were articks A 

nlucb 'iiii)enr to li i\c jndicnteil tin. i>oM.rtj»of tliOM. hi Q 

to whom tbtj btloUatil, uorj bt-uig among tbc f Tn 

lloiuans the mon. fa bioiiabk nialcml Jmciial, ssa V , j ''A 

iWnbiiig the frugalitj of bis counti\ hous»., soja 1^1 

(bit \i 1 131),— . \ n 1 (l 

V leo n<illa nnda ooIhs \ I | H 

Est ebons ueetesscll-e i cc calculus « hac \ I y In 

Materia iiuiu ipsa «>Jaiiina ]/ 

Thcnugsattlioh-mdlca tiiaylnvclKcnmlaidcdto j 1 ft 

su^^H-nd them m the sirdle 1 15 33 tt e, at hret II W 7 

kupiio ed to hoto halt a forh, hut Uie dtecoter, \J \J 

komeuhat smiihr article ,«ith t plntc of metal oil „ .. 

one or both sides, Ira gitcii remona for doubting , , ,,„t„,,. 

this 11 arpear. to hate formed tho end of some liiid of a 

mcihmid hig 3 1 IS a .poo.., of a larger size and -hiremit slnpe f-” 

eciitcd on a former page Tlic other mstmmeiit (fig d.) is “ ® 

kuites, the handle of tthieh is formed h, a hnmte hordes head '1'™S'’^= ” 

nreath of the lotus leaf rhis article is 011 c of to, taro <»einrt..ee amoi^ Hm J 

antivntie, Moiitfaneon ciigrated a similar Imdlo, tthich ho supposed to ho Uife 

handle This rehonas found mrnuccs Street, mlSda . 

Our mat cut (tig 33) rcproscuts a Itomaii eo/y i, 
^ [}/ or saitdal, obtained h, Mr Smith from laeatalions 

m Lothbury, Uiough hia rematUUe eolleetioii of 
Koraan sandals and shoe, teas ehielly obtained from 
C / Qti) the gratU pit on tho site of tho Ilojad Uehangi, 

alreade alluded to 3[r Smith oh ere es th it, ■ m 

^ cnumeritmg' tho taiaous article, foimd m the pit 

the eaudal. claim attenUou TheJ are of leather, ell 
aarious sues, and m pomt of fabrieaUon. a. reaaial, 
closely resemble our modern rii,ht-.-ui 1 id 
shoes, but eeitU tins difference, tbm the layer of icathm^^^^^^^^ 
cW acetal to tho loner portions, and then onus o ^ 

stdes, epring loops for fastening tbc s»Ws aetrcnn.ies of 

nearly 111 instances tins ridge folds a little ,a, oeer „„,l 

tbc toes Other simdal., apj irenth for aeomcn mat ehjdren 
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of a new imincsaion A painting found m llcrcuhncum represents i person mtli i 
stilus, closely resembling these, m one hand and a uix tablet in the other Jlr Smitl 
has a tablet (the uax of which has perished) found m London A remarliably large 
quantity of these instruments are found in excavations into ancient Londmium, which 
would lead us to suspect that they were used for other purposes besides writing, md it 
has been conjectured that some of them scr\cd as modelling tools Tlic larger imple 
ment, fig 19, mih a serrated edge at one end, may possibly have scr\cd for this latter 
purpose 22 and 23 are wooden implements, a number of which (from five to ten 
inches m length) were found among the rubbish m the gravel pit discovered on the 
site of the Royal Exchange the remains of wool still attached to some of them left no 
room for doubt of their having been used m the manufacture of cloth, and thus proved 
the extreme antiqmty of this staple manufacture m our island 

It would require a laigc volume to desenhe all the different articles m Jfr Roach 
Smith B museum of Roman London, and we hope that one day a large volume wdl he 
devoted to them "We shall, thcrefoic, only 
select a few of those which appeared to us the 
most stnkmg The smallei articles of the 
female toilet are numerous and varied there 
are shears and scissors, which bear a close ic 
semblance to the different forms used m mo 
dem times But perhaps of no single article 
is thcie a greater variety than of keys Pigs 
24, 25, and 26, are three specimens ot small 
Roman Leys found in Prmces Street and the 
neighbourhood of the Bank The smaller one, 
which IS not an uncommon form. Las the ring 
(apparently for carrying it on the finger) at 
right angles to the axle, and therefore it could 
only be used for a lock which required ver) 

^ little strength to turn it, or as a latch 1 cy 

hig ~7 18 a icry small hand bell, found m the pit under the Exebange, in such perfect 
prcscnatiou that it still emits a sharp and not inharmonious sound Tig 28 is the 
weight of a Roman steelyard, representing the head of a dog or wolf, found in a mass 
of conglomerate m the river Thames Mr Smith possesses several fragments of steel 
jards and scales, closely resembling those now in use Fig 29 is a Homan natercock, 
found m Plulpot Lane, renclmrch Street 

1.1 tlio next grou]. of l.gtirca. also talicii from Mr Smith s museum, li„s 30 and 31 
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round the hcch and hides of \aiious degrees of fineness, and more oi less elegant m 
ippcarancc, and, by the protection olToiilcd^o the feet, they all sum well adapted to a 
wet and cold climate such as that of Bntmi The larger are vciy evidently sjiecics of 
the calt^a worn by the Roman soldiers, a distinctive character ofvvlneh they also 
exhibit in the hob mils profusely studding the soles, — 

* Tot cal gas tnt 
Mill a davontm ' 

as dcscnhed by Juvenal Pliuy also associates the caltja with nails In dc'^cribnig a 
jicculiar kind of fish, he sajs, * Squamis cunsptcui crebrts nlque peracults, cluvomnt 
cahgaruni ejjfiqxe*** Tins descnptiou answers exactlj to the nails in the sandals we 
have cngiavcd 

AVc pass over many chases of articles of domestic and public use, which have found 
their way fiom the floors of llouiau Loudon to the museum of ]\Ir Roach Smith, such 
as fiagnients of wooden combs, of locks, &4i, engraved stones, imgs, armlets, and the 
various kinds of arms used by the Roman and Biitisb soldiers We maj mention 
that, although very few icmams of statuary have been found, small bronze figures of 
good workmanship (probably brought from Italy) arc not uncommon in London A 
few specimens arc given m the cut at the commencement of the present article 
Fig 1 IS an image of Mercury, about five inches high, in the possession of Mr Smith, 
fig 3, from the cabinet of Mr Newman, is presumed to represent a priest or votaiy of 
Cybclc, lestmg after the dance, and holding m one hand the cymbals, while the other 
IS occupied m adjusting the sacred bandage oi veil, fig 4 is a mutilated figure, eup 
posed to be a Jupiter, fig 5, which, with the one last mentioned, is in tlie cabinet of 
Mr Smith, is an exiiuisite figure of Apollo, but also unfortunately mutilated These 
four bronzes were brought from the bed of tlic nver Thames, near London Bridge, m 
January 1837, by men employed in ballast heaving The suth figure, which is un 
mutilated, is a small bronze of Atys Tins last is in the possession of j\Ir Newman , 
it was found at Barnes, among the gravel taken from the same part of the river where 
the other bronzes were discovered, and where also was found a colos'-al hronzo head of 
Hadrian, now m the possession of Mr Newman A figuic of Ilarpocratcs in “ibtr, 
also found m the bed of the Thames in 1325, is now in the British Museum There 
can be little doubt that these bronzes were intentionally thrown into the river, perlniH 
by the Clinstiaiis, who, when they found these statues while scckmij for huilihiig 
nialtnals among the Uonian nims, regarded them as Rjmbols of idolalry, broke in uiy 
of tlicm m pieces, and threv\ them iwny lU of the Ajidlo bcir evident iimiks 
of liuMii^ bieii mutilated b\ an ue, or some shorji instiuniciit i j | hid with toiiMtUi ‘bic 
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toTCC 1 jg 2 ill oiir group (ttluch ismlhcongiiial nj«c}j lirgcr than the others, hut has 
been redneed for the cutncnicncc of the yigraiiiig) is n fine bronze of an airhcr, found 
by Jlr ChatfLrs m an (.xca^ntlon m Queen Slitct, Clieipsulc, m 1811, and now in 
the cabinet of that gcntknian, one of tlic most zealous and intclhguit of the city 
uitiquancs 

Mr Smiths collection of lloniau glasstchscls ami other omamenta is \cry extensive 
and precious, but Ins vast culkction of [toUciy of dilTcrcnt hinds, found in Loudon, is 
perhaps the most interesting pirt of the muM:uiu It presents specimens of almost 
every kind of vessel, intended cither for doiiiestie or for sacrificial and funereal 

}>urj>o-*C3 A large jiortion consists of figured ware, which is valuable m many 
respects for jllustrating the mythology and customs of the Roman inhabitants of 
this island Vmuug these we may mention a number of lamps in terracotta, of 
winch three cTnmpIcs 
arc hci'c given, drauii 
on a scale of one half of 
the original size Great_ 
numbers of these lamps 
are found m almost 
tv ery country w here the 
Uomans settled, mid 
they appear to have 
been used very pro 
fusel) lu one corn 
dor of the public baths 
of ronipcii upwards of 
lu c hundred lainjia w ere 
found, audiiithccoursc 
of excavating the dificr- 
ciit jiarts of that build 
iijg, moic than a thou 
sand were collected The first of the Imiips here engraved (fig 30) was foiuiJ in 
Rubh Lane, it represents a sccuc fiom the gladiatorial combats to which the Romans 
were so warmly attached, and which, no doubt, formed a jiart of the amusements of the 
Homans m London One of the combatants la hue icprcscntcd as conquered, and in 
a suppliant jiostuie on his knees raitong his baud to beg Ins life of the spectatoi'*, 
vvliiUt Ills ojipomnt is piepauug to despatch him The second hnp (fig 37) bcais 
the liguic of T tiajjic mask, cuiblcmatu d of another of tlie fivoiuitc umuscrntnls of 
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And Ncmcfaian {Cyncget 1 IJW) sj)caks of the export of British liouiids for the purpose 
of hunting — 

Catnlos div)sa Britantua milUt 
Veloces n<&tn ^ue otbis %eniitibiu aptos 

Tlic most common subjects repicsented on the Castor wire are scenes of hunting 
the hare or tlie stag, which seems to liaic been a faiounte recreation of the Boimn 
conquerors of Britain It la, however, not uuficqucntly ornamented with scioUs, 
foliage, human figures, aud especially with fishes Ihc two fragments just described 
aic in the museum of Mr lloach Smith Our thud example (fig 42) is taken 
from that of Mr Chaffers From its mutilated state, we can hardly decide whethci 
the animals are intended for hounds or horses, but it is curious as having had, 
apparently, an insciiptiou sciatched on the top These weic certainly aiticles of 
native manufacture, and the terracotta lamps appear also to have been aiticles of 
small value, which were more likely to have been made on the spot than to have 
been brought from Italy, or even from Gaul It is a subject of much greater doubt 
whether the beautiful red pottery, generally termed Samian tiarc, of which such 
laige quantities arc found m almost every part of England, was ever manuficturcd 
in Bntain 

There were three famous kinds of pottery among the ancients— that of Samos, tliat 
of Athens, and that of Etiniria The Sanuan ware is frequently alluded to by Homan 
writers, as that most used at the table It appears certain that it was of i red colour, 
and the terms appUed to it in the classic writers answer exactly to the specimens which 
arc found in such great abimdance m England It is frequently mentioned by Plautus 
as the ordinary vvaic used at table as well as for sacred purposes Plmy speaks of 
It as bemg m common use for the festive board, and he gives the names of several 
places famous for their pottery, among which <Vrctmm in Italy holds the lirst phet 
Surrentum, Asta, and Pollcntin, in Italy, Snguntum m S]]ain, and Pcrgaiiius lu Asia 
Minor, were, as we learn from this writer, cclcbritcd for the mnnufactuio of cups 
Trallus in Lydia, apd Mutina in Italy, were also eminent for manufactories of earthen 
ware The jiroducc of these diOcrcut places was exported to distant countries * 
Some of the finer vessels, may, therefore, have been brought from abroad, and still it 
13 not inii>os8iblc that, at least in later times, ppttencs for the making of this ware maj 

• Mt^or (luoquc pul bonUnuui tcrrcnli nt tur lua ct XluUaa In lUUa quo urn et »Ie gtetei nob 11 
»4»l> SudU tliatnnunt In CKulcatla UuOantur Ue tantuf ilK« qurajue per mula trrnu>|ue ultru ritrwjue 
linft bane nobllilalcin rl Arttium io Itallas «l cal rnta porta tur Imlpnlbu* rul* odlcinU Kr]lhrU — I tiv 
lanlun Kurrenlua AiU IVOlrulU in llUpoaU S» Uut Sat lib x<a» r 12 
guotnm la A»Sa, I ereamuta Uabc l tt TraUri* f>paa 
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liaNc been established m Britain.* Isidore of Seville, at the end of the sixth century 
(he (bed m 610), spealvs of the red pottcay made at Aictium (the modem Arezzo), which 
he calls Arctmc \ases, and also of the Samiau tvare, with an expression of doubt as to 
the exact locality which jiroduecd the latter, so that it is probable that it was made id 
different parts of Homan Europe, Modem rcseaichea at ^^zzo, in Italy, baic not 
only brought to light a considerable quantity of the jVi-ctmc ware, but also the remains 
of the kilns m which it was baked, and a scholar of that place, A. Fabrom, has 
published a book on the subject, under the title of Stona Hegh antichi vast Jithh 
Atclim. Although the specimens gnen in hia cugravmgs bear a general resemblance 
to the Samian ware found m England, jet there are ■'ome veiy strongly marked 
cucumstauccs m which they diSir The names of the potters arc different, and aic 
maikcd m a diffcruit form and position on the ilsscIs, the red of the Arctmc ware 
is of a deeper shade, the figuies arc m general m a much better stjlc of art, and they 
seem to be Of au caihor dxte. 

The common Sanuiu ware is of an extremely dchcate texture, having somewhat the 
appearance of fino red sealing-wax. The vessels composed of it aie of all sizes and 
shapes, sometimes strong, but more frcqucutly tbm and consequently very brittle, 
and it IS only under favouiablc cucumstanccs that we find them unbroken Tiiur 
fiailty appeals, m ciassiohmcs, to have been provcibial wben, m Pljutus, a pcrbOti is 
desired to knock gently at the door, be rcjihes, ‘'You seem to bar that the door is 
made of Samian ware,” 


“Ji Plftcide pulCa P Metiue, credo, neforu Suuk sitat. ’ 

J/cimrAiK ( 93 

ilud, 00 another occasion, — 

" Vldf, f]Uft5o, Re tnictet ill-wi iDdiiifCDi 
Saa tu, ut cooOiDgiw atoSimuiuzi totel*” 

Bteth I 1C6 


It is by no means umisual to find bowls and patene of tins waiw which have been 
broktn by tbcir possessors m former times, and subsequently mended, generally by 
means of leaden met'. This shews the value which must generally have been set 
upon it, and seems at first sight rather contiadictory to the great profusion in which it 
IS found 111 the specimens dtscoicredm thiseountiy, the name of the jxjtter is gtneraby 
marked lu the etutre of the icS'cl, m the inside Long lists of potters names haio 

* Iraiocn** quJuiUtiM of Uit* ware ure con»l«i>tJr t m the time of llw lioouuu drj ground U bu beta 
liiuup) t up by the Ssl crnicQ from « »hoiU callrit tbr I (oaJeetUKd tbat Ibu vu the iite of txlrndte polUrtc* 

luH /tKl.olf Margate, »hich « iUi(>0“eJ tobu.cUe* } of »imRui ware 
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been collected by jMessra Smith, Kempe, and Chaffers, and published m larious 
volumes of the i\j’cha:ologia** and Gentleman’s Alagazine ” 1. large proportion 

of these names is endently not of Roman extraction, they appear more like Gaihe or 
Rnhah, a circumstance nhicli seems to give some support to the notion that these 
vessels were made in the « estern province^ of the Roman empne 

The collection of London Samnn ware in the museum of 3Ir South is veiy exten 
sue, and, while a part of it is plam, the greater portion displays an almost infinite 
V anety of ornamental design, alw aj s in relief The figures appear lu most cases to ha> e 
been moulded on the pottery after it had passed through the lathe The common 

specimens exhibit more spirit in the 
design than correctness m the execu* 
tion , but from time to time we meet 
with cxamjilcs which are real gems of 
art The subjects aic extremely varied, 
and furnish mtcicsting illustrations of 
the fables and manner^ of outK^uitj 
TJiey consist sometimes of figures of 
deities and their attributes, mj^holo- 
gical reprcsmtations, sacrificial and 
devotional ceremonies, and the like 
In othei‘3, we have hunting scenes, 
gladiatorial combats, bacchanalian 
pieces, music and dancing, and m 
some instances subjects of a very equivocal cbaiactcr In some specimens, the surface 
13 covered with figures of animals and birds, and in others (a numerous class) the 
ornamentation consists onl) of tracery and fohnge, the leaves of the vine and the ivy 
occurring most frequintlj The figures we give m the margin arc specimens of the 
more common cla^^ of figured Samiao ware In fig 13 (from a fm^meiit found m 
111 cad Street hj Mr Smith, and of which "Mr Chaffers possesses auothei 'pccuncu) we 
rccoguiso the old and widely popuiaiv legend of the pj gmics and the crincs Tins 
story IS a subject of perpetual allusion m the Greek and Latin poct^ and wc find It in 
the fijjUrcs of the Ltruscan vases and among the paintings of rompeii Iig fb 
obtaincil from Thames Strict h) "Mr Siiutli, rciinsints u man lishting a bul], jirobablj 
otic of the sports of the amplutlicalrc Itg Ij, also from llnmcs Street, repRsents 
imtsic ami ilaiicmg , ami tile same subject is treutej rather cliircrciitly iii fig 10, from 
a fngmeut of a lioiil ui the pos.i>Bion of Mr CliaiTcrs, obtained from laid I,aric 
Mr Smith has alto specimens roiitaming thcsai latter figures The man is plajiiig on 
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tlie doxiljle pipe, oi rather on tivo pipes at once pares), the mode m which this 
musical lustrumciit «as most commonly used by the Jlomans, it la bequently so 
represented m antiques 

In some of the tiner specimens of the Samian waic, we see phiiily by the fractuie 
that the ^giircs ha^c hecn lust cast m i mould, anil then ottaclicd to tJie surface of the 
teasel, and perhaps finished afterwards witli a tool An example of this is found m a 
large and ^c^y beautiful bowl, unfortunately much mutilated, obtained by Mr Smith 
from Comhill, in the course of excavations made there in 3841 When imbrohcn, this 
vase was ten inches high, by thirty four in circumference The ornaments consist 
of male and female figmes, with vine trees placed alternately, forming a band four 
inches deep round the cxtciior, above is a smaller band of vine branches and haies, 
and, beneath, a border, ra which birds arc mtroduced alternately with vines Tliree 
only of the figures in the central compartment icmain, all mutilated Our fig 49 


IT 13 



represents the one which is most complete, the size of the onguiil The other two 
figures arc those of seated females, profusely covcicd with diapery, at the feet of one 
IS a recumbent amphora, and by the side of the other a PLiygian shield Fig 17 is a 
fragment of another fine vessel of Samian ware, executed lu precisely the same style as 
tlie last, found in Cheapside In the fracture of these vases wo sec ckarly the minncr 
iQ which the moulded figures were applied to the pottery, Lwt this is still moic evident 
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m the fnigiucnt rcptXHiitcil m ii^ 18. found m GnUtr I aiu, nhcrc tlic outline of the 
pace applied to the \a»e extends l>e)und the outline of the hind All thcbc «piciuan!i 
arc JJJ the jwsscssjou of Mr Smith 

ligurea 50 and 51 m si 

arc t«o fragments of 
the common Samuui 
ware, but rcniirhable 
for the elegance of their 
ornaments Tlic first, 
found m Lcadeiiholl 
Street, and now in the 
cabinet of "Mr Smith, 
represents what appear 
to he intended forApollo 
and Diana, both robed 
m fiowing drupet^ Apollo comes his bar|>, while the goddess, who is returning froiu 
the chose, bears in one hand her bow, and m the other a hare TIic other figure is a 
Victor), between two altars, it was found in hod Lane, and Is presened m the cabinet 
of Mr ClufTers Our last cut, tig 02, reprcseuts a frogmeut of a bas relief on a 
light coloured tdc, also iii the possession of 'Mr CbafTers It is most probably a 
portion of a term cottn, like those in the TowiUcy Caller) ui the 
British Museum, and is executed in a \cry good bt)Ic of art 
Tlicsc terra cottas were attached to the walls of buiidmgs, as 
friezes, &c, aud took the place of sculptured marble They 
were cast m moulds, adcnraids baked, 'ind appear to have been 
fimshed with the hand They am among the rarest monuments 
of autiqmty 

We will not on the present occasion prolong our visit to 
i^Ir Smith's Museum, or enumerate the other rehes of Roni'in 
Xondou w Uicli adorn it , but will here conclude our hasty sketch 
Among other Koman antiqmtics may be noticed the coins, 
of which thousands have been obtamed from cxca>ations m the city, and, more 
especially, fiom the bed of the n^cr These extend from Augustus to llononus, aud 
some of them present types pieviously iinknowm, while those of the Constantme 
family are of local mterest as beanng the mark of a London mint, and others, 
of Carausius, aie of historical importance It is rcmarkahle that, amid the luxury 
and magnificence which must haic chantetensed the Roman city, a large portion of 
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its currcijcj apjittrs to have been bas« luoucy Iho immense number of plated dcnani 
found bert Icaits littk room for doubting that they ucrc imiioitcd by the uiipenal 
authority or connivance A quantity of tbcac foigcncs was recently discovered m 
King William Street, consisting of various consular and imjicnal corns temimating 
with Claudius, by vvliosi, troops they were probably brought over to our island 
Tlic) were found packed up m rolls, just as they had been imported These plated 
coins were most abundant in the reigns of Smcnis and his successors Quantities of 
Koiuan ckj moulds for fahneatmg coins have been discovered m dilTcrcnt parts of 
England, particularly at Castor, m Korlhauiptonshirc, by J£r ilrtis, so that tins 
couutrj appears to have abounded with forgers! 

hir Snntli s wonderful coUcctioD of Botnau antiquities found in londou slicws how 
much maj be done hy mdivadual ical when wisdy directed The desire of preseiTmg 
antiquities is now spreading widely through the laud, and must m the sequel lead to 
an advance m wchaxilogical science JIany of our proiiuaal towns already possess 
museums, m winch the more important antiquities that are from time to time eshtimed 
ore softlj deposited for public mspcclion U is said that the city of London is to have 
a muacum, which, lu judiuous hamls, would be on unportant institution Eat the 
autbontics, who have hHUerto obstructed the antiquanan pursuits of others, are not 
likely to do much for the encouragement of them themselves, and we fear the city 
mubcum will only form another excuse for mterruptmg the researches of Mr Smith and 
lus fellow labourers In the British Museum, our native antiquities appear to be held 
m very little esteem, and, m general, articles sent there arc lo»t to pubhc new It is 
discreditable to the government of this country that we have no museum of national 
antiqmtics, which might, under a judicious curator, at o very moderate expense to the 
uabou, become one of the most interesting and popular institutions of the metropolis 
In such an institution, a collection like that made by ilr Smith should be deposited 
for the advantage of posterity 
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SlLciiEsTLii appears to be the site of one of the largest of the Homan towns m 
Britain, the ivalls \ihich ^tiU rtmam being iicaily three miles m circuit It lies on 
the northern borders of IlampshtiL, ami an msciiptiou found some )cars ngonttliiu 
the aica of the nails kavta no doubt of its being the tomi wlucli is called by sonic old 
witcrs Stgontiaciim, and ubicli appears m the "Anlonmc Itinerary” under the name 
cither of Callcia or of Vindomis It appears to Laic been utterly destroyed by the 
Sixon imadcrs (it is sujiposcd by iEUa), aud green fields non cover the floors nhich 
were once trodden by its numerous citistus TIic ouJy biuldings within the nails arc a 
farm house and a church, the modern ullage of Silchc*ter being nithout the walls at 
a short distance to the ircst 

This place is not mentioned in the authentic Homan historians, hut tradition and 
fable seem to hare pre&errcd some rcoiembiancc of its former celebrity and misfortunes 
It appears to be the Cair Segcuit of the brief chronicle which passes under the name of 
Nennius, and it is theie said to have been built by Constantius, the son of Constantine 
the Great, who, accoidmg to the legend, ** sowed m the pavement of the afoicsaid city 
thiee seeds, tliat is, of gold, sdver, and buss, in ordci that no poor man might ever 
dwell m it ” Constantius, it is pieteoded, died and was buried here, without tie walls, 
and a manuscript chronicle in the College of Anus tells us that his body wis found thei e 
in 1383 Probably some lemaikable discovcnes were made at that time Accoidmg 
to the fabulous history of Geoffiey of Monmouth, it was at Silchestcr that, m 407, the 
Romano British soldiery, on the death of the usurper Gratian, elected Constantine, i 
person of low birth, to the imperial dignity, and from heuce he inarched into Gaul 
against the emperor Hononus We learn from the same veiy doubtful nuthonty, that 
ui the midst of the Baton invasion, on the death of Utherpendragon, the British 
chieftams asscmhlcd at Silchestcr, and thue ciowned the fai fauicd Arthur as their 
king Theso legends seem to prove that it had been a city of gieat importance 
Accordmg to the modem tradition of the neighbomhood, the city was finally destroyed 
by wild file, which the enemy sent in attached to the tads of “pinows ! 
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The walls of fatlchcsfcr form at present the onlj rcmarlahlc xcstigc of the ancient 
citj \t a short distance the) can hanll} he dtstiiiguislicd, on account of the great 
quuutiU of trees and undentood growing in on^ upon them 'ihej niv least concealed 

these ajipendagts on the side of the church, which is shena in the upjwnuoat \ic\r 
on our plate Tlie lower part of the walls on one side has been reccntl} cleared for an 
extent of man) vards, which tnahlca ns to obsenc more accunttl) the mode of their 
construction The ina.ssne foundation stones an. sloped at the upper angle, and form 
a sort of projecting slip, upon which is placed a row of tlat and ponderous stones, 
measuring about two feet m Uugtli hi sue or eight inches m htiahf, and near!) a jarJ 
m depth binnlar single rows of stones, m man) loManccs much larger, take the place 
of the l3)irs of Ilomau bneh, m>na)l) fwiiid m Homan walls, but it is a remarkable 
feature of the walls of tsUcIie ter, that the) confaiu not the slightest portion of this 
ordinal) couiixmeut in llouian hiuldnigs Vbo%c the foundation »toncs begin laiers 
of thats, lu tnc rows, arranged la what has bccu termed the hemng bone fashion and 
iiiibcddcd m strung uiurtar formed of sea aaud aud pounded bnck and chalk Vborc 
thc^c thnts 19 u second laicr of ungTo stouc«, iIkd the rons of llint# are repeated, then 
another hue of stones, and so on to the top of the wall, which was no doubt more 
delated onginall), hut there arc now oul) four roirs of *-tones and tlint» reiuaming 
111 one part of the walU we remark a ditfercocc of coustruction, four rows of thnts 
resting on the broad foundation stone* upon which, and immediately under the uext 
lai er of large stent*, o sloping row of rudely 
sh'ipcd stones is placed, os rcprc*euUd m 
the accompmmug cut V Icicl foss cncir 
clcs the walls, and there arc traces of a 
lalluin bt)ond On the south side is a 
icz) large earth work, extendiug in a half 
circle from the wall*, and euclo ing a con 
sidcrable *pacc It is so considcnble that, 
although It <^ms hitherto to hsicc^pcil 
the notice of anticjuanC', it no doubt hlled 
an importmt place in the inilitar) defences 
of the town 

The walls form an irregular tigurc of nine sides The city appears onginall) to 
hare had four gates, not arranged according to any regular plin The conjectural 
distnbution of the street*, gireu lu aa old plan conuuuuicated by Mr Keinpe to 
a recent lolume of the ‘ Archseologia ” is ui all probal ihtj quite incorrect The 
church of Sdeheeter, which stands near the wall on the east, beside what is supposed 
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to ha\e been the principal entrance to the city, is built upon a platfouu, which uas 
piobably the site of a temple, oi some building of importance, as portions of stucco 
and tesserte of pavements are strewed over the field m the vicinity At a shoit 
distance to the Mest of tlie chinch, baths were discovered m 1833, but the excavations 
weie discontmued by order of the duhe of TVdhiigton, to whom the land belongs, and 
who had been persuaded that his property would be injuicd One of the leaden dram 
jnpes, with fragments of the frescoed walls pamted with a honeysuckle iiattein, aic 
btdl preserved by the resident clergyman, but the half uncovcicd baths wtic cntiiely 
iccovered wath mould Upwards of 200 Homan coins m brass were discoveied in one 
of the leaden pipes of the bath, and m the bath itself was found a human skeleton, 
pcihaps one of the mhahitants who had taken refuge thcic when the city was destroyed 
The tessellated fioora aie said to have been covered with wood ashes and the fiagments 
of tiles which had fonned the roof, — an appaicnt evidence that the building had been 
blunt riue tiles of a icmaikablc chaiactcr were also found hero, with mbciiptions 
rudely scratched upon the clay before baking 

Near tbo centre of the aiea lucludcd by tbc walls, on tbc side of the road whicli 
])asscs thixiugh, lies a poitiou of a bculplured marble capital, mcosuruig four feet by 
three, which has piobably belonged to i temple or some other public edifice which stood 
near this spot It has been supposed that the forum of the Homan town was situated 
uot far from tins place It is said that in the autumn, particularly after a dry season, 
tho L)o may trace distinctly, by tbc dificrcut growth of the corn, Imcs of walls and 
buddings m all pai’ts of the area of the anacut city , hut the attempt which has betu 
made to diaw a plan of the ancient sticcts fiom these uncertain and uidistmct indica- 
tions can be viewed as no more than a vom cxcicisc of the mgcnuity rrugnicnts uf 
large columns lay m the unmcdiatc vucuuty of the farm house, and seem to indicate 
that th( re also stood an important public building 

itbout the walls, on tbc north side, aic the remains of an amphitheatre, of con- 
siderable extent, but neither so large nor so perfect ns the one at Dorchester llie 
einbankmtnt buiroundmg the arena is thickly set with trcci, wluch have probably cou- 
tnbuted much to its decay V view of tbc mtenor of this anipbithcatre is given in 
our plate 

1 rvgmeiits of pottery, tile«, &,c , arc scattered over the surface of the ground iti the 
whole ana cnclo'cd by the waifs, and many articles of vaiious kinds, with a great 
mimber of coins, have been dug up at diflutnit times In the last ceutiiiy, a bi-iss 
I i^le found here was exhibited before the Society of Antupiaries, and supposed to 
bthng to a Homan military standard A gold ring, with an iiiscnpUon, and an 
mt oho npreM-uting \eiins Unmii, was aUo fuiuul at Siltliesler some jtars aj^o 
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Socral bronze figures haic bkctrjsc been dug up at clifTcrent tinjes Hr Barton, the 
present occ\ipicr of the farui, posscs'^cs in interesting collection of Roman antiquities 
found in Silchcstcr, con'^isting of a number of curious and elegant fibulx, two of which 
arc bcautifull}' ornamented witli blue and red cnamd, a feu stili and oiiicr imi^hmcats, 
the ucight of a stccljard representing the bust of a man, sc\cral weapons, and a large 
collection of coins, ranging through the whole period of the Roman occupation of the 
island, but lho«c of Scicms and lus famil} arc by umch the most nnmeious Tuo 
mutilated stones, bearing %cry important totiic rascnptioiis, haic also been found at 
Ibis place The first, dug up m the jear 1733, is a dedication to the Hercules of the 
Segontiaci, which pro>cs the identity of Silchcstcr with what the pretended Nennius 
calls Cacr Scgcint Tins inscription ran as follows — 

HEO usa 

SAECOV 
T TXUitOM 
SABS TAiaiO'f 
VITAUS 

uoso 

"^Fluch has been read, Deo ifercuh Sagonttacorum TUus ThaiTnoniiiS ^Imti Tammomx 
T^ifahs jiUm ob honorem, i c Titus Tammonius, the son of Ssnms Tninmoniua 
Vitahs, dedicated this m honour of tlic God Hercules of the Ssgontiaci Tlic other, 
found about the year 1741, is dedicated to Juha Domna, the second wife of the emperor 
Soerus, and the mother of CaracaUa and Geta, aud, as she died about a d 317, it 
proves that this city existed long before the time of its pretended founder, Coustantius 
Two of the titles here gnen to the empress. Mater Senatus and 3/flfer Castrorumt are 
found on medals 

iniiB AVO 
UATSl 8E 
NATV8 CT 
CASTEOR 
Si BAOmVS 
VICTOR OO 

^Tsich may he read, Jv.h<g Augustes main senattis et caslronm M ^^ctonnus 

oh honorem posuit, i e Marcus Sabinus Victonnus placed tlus m honom of Juha the 
empress, the mother of the senate and of the army 

We have already alluded to one local traditiou relatmg to Sdehester, there is 
another which de'icnea notice The peasantry of the neighbourhood call (or at least 
they did so in Camden’s time) the Roman coins found here Onion’s pennxes In the 
eastern w all, some distance to the south of the church, there is a cav em or arch called 
populirly Onion s Hols, because, according to the legend, a gieat dwelt m 

ancient times m this city, had made a dwelling in this spot 
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The church of Silchestcr, which appears m our first view^ possesses outwardi) 
few attractions, haying been altered and partially rebuilt at a penod uheu good 
taste was not predominant The ancient door, which, with the onginal poition of 
the church, belongs to the style geneially teimcd early Enghsh, is oniamentcd with a 
simple dog tooth mouldmg The ardies of the chancel spring from ponderous oc 
tagonal pillars, \ery slightly ornamented, and which appear to have been based upon 
the heavy foundation stones removed from the adjommg walls Tlie font, placed on 
similar stones, is octagonal, and quite plam The windows contain remams of fine 
painted glass, upon one fragment of which may be distmguished the head of a bishop, 
behind which appear the towers of a city It seems to have been a uork of (he fifteeutli 
century The wooden screen of the chancel, appaiently executed about the same time, 
18 nchly carved with figures of angels bearing scrolls, mterspersed with the pomegranate 
The pulpit is of carved oalc, aud bears the inscnption — 

THE CDIFTC OP JAUES UOSE GENT 1039 

The church contains some mcmonals of this family In the south nail is a very 
mtcrcsting monument to a lady, apparently of the reign of Edward I or of Ins sue 
cessoT She lies beneath a low pomted arch, her head supported by angels, and a dog 
at her feet The fi^uie is much mutilated, and, with the whole tomb, has been covered 
with whitewash, but upon the wall at the back of the recess arc fragments of a paintmg 
in distemper, reprcscutuig the lady whose effigy is belovr, m an attitude of pra)cr, 
home up by angcia In the churchward arc two monuments of an earlier aud still 
more mtcicstiug chai-actcr, of which wc intend to give an engraving and description in 
a subsequent paper They arc m a great state of decay, but deserve a mure honourable 
resting place within the walls of the church 
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THE BURLESQUE FESTIVALS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

In the first agc» ofChnstiamty,^\hea— i persecuted sect— it trusted to the force of 
mduidual coQvictioa for its con%crt«^ these latter, in joining the religion of the Sanour, 
gaic up at once all tlitir old superstitions and prejudices But irbcs, in course of time, 
it became established as the rcUgion of the state, the mass of the people soon disbe 
licTcd m the power of their old gods, and accepted the faith of the emperor Churches 
took the place of temples, and the statues of theu* idols were tlirown doim aud broken 
inthout much repugnance But there was a ho^t of old superstitions, customs, and 
observances, inhmately connected with the old idolatry of the people, uhich were so 
deeply roofed m their habits and social life, that it was not aa easy thing to persuade 
converts made under such circumstances to consent to their nbohtiou In fact, the 
Christian teachers found an adriotage m shewing forbearance in the great religious 
revolution m which they were engaged, and they trero wise in not shodoug by a 
too abrupt ebauge tbe deeply rooted prejudices of so many ages It was their policy 
to substitute gradually Chnstian festivals in the place of pagan ceremonies, and thu«, 
omtd the most riotous feasts and processions of the ancient ceremonial, new names and 
new objects kept the popular mind fixed to a better faith In cour«e of tune, howcier, 
as tbe church itself became corrupt and its ministers venal, these popular excesses. 
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which had at hist been tolerated from necessity, were encouraged by the very persons 
wjiosc duty it was to discountenance them, and, duiiug the middle ages, at ceitain 
periods of the year, e%cn the hoUcat places became the scene of riotous festivals, 
which recalled in many of their chanctcnstics the most hccntious of the feasts of 
antiquity It is true that these pseudo Chnstiau cciemomcs were coudemued by the 
better and wiser of the ecclesiasUcs, and that they were repeatedly proaciibed by the 
counals of the church , but these condemnations weie cithci meicly formal, or they 
were lenducd ineffectual by the supiucness and backwardness of those who ought to 
have put them m foice Too congenial with the general laxity of manners which 
characterised the feudal penod, these ccrenioiucs incieascd m force and intensity 
durmg the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes, imtil they became so great an object 
of pubhc scandal that they could no loogci be tolerated Yet in Cathohe countries, 
such as Trance, and Italy, and Spam, they continued to be obseived m a suppiessed 
form until the great dislocation of society produced by the Trench rerolutiou at 
the dose of the eighteenth century 

Among the Ilouians the lattei part of the month of December was devoted to the 
noisy and licentious festivities of the Saturnalia In the earliest times of Homo this 
festival bad been rcstucted to one day lu the uiiclJlo of the mouth , but the period of 
celebration was aftciwards extended to seven days, and it was followed by a multitude 
of other festivals of the same character called, ftom the circumstance of their cam> 
mencmg in the Calends of January, the ftna Kalendarum, which v\ ere coutmued during 
the month of January ,* and w ere but just dosed at the time of the somewhat analogous 
festival of the Lupcicals m Tebiuary + Tins aiisweis pieciscly to the period extending 
fioni the festivities of Christmas to the tmic of the carnival of modem tunes, of which 
the Komaa festivities wcie undoubtedly the prototype The icsemblouce between the 
old and the modem observances is too stioD,,Iy matked to be easily imstakcn During 
the seven days of the Saturnalia mastcis were placed on an equality with their slaves, 
and all classes and ranks and even sexes wcic confounded together by disguises and 
masks, under cover of which were enacted a thousand (hffcient follies and extravagances 
These were precisely the characteristics of the joyous festivals of the middle ages J 


* A^u&VftT X quAS VadulgeV roagna jKirs toriMis 
lUcntl — VIachouius Salunal I b 1 c 3 

't A corioaj colociileace U perhaps worlb lolnbig ' 
out It U\m1I koowD that at the LupcrraliA the Lujir | 
caU ran a> oat the etreeta in a state of ouditr a almilar I 
pmeUre rhararteilscil the ‘^atainaha k t« <f tie ' 
tlxtcrnth rrnturf «]>eakii ^ of the fe>ti\e pracUcce of ; 
the Prancoulani at the ] cncxl bf t> e cartut ol. eajt — I 
AU^ue I c pudor ohset, qui ft ludicto <IU con uUtuat, I 


laciea liu-Ai bhilucunt, sexatti ei nrtatm ncuUentes >lrl 
moheraiB veatlmeoUi muherca tiroruui nxlunnt (lul 
dam latfins, aat malos dxmoncs poUus reinsacDtarc 
^oleQtcs uua o se out atrameato Uu^nt 1 abituque 
nefandodeturpant al inu h dunncnlcfLuptrc >i aguot, 
a qtdhas ego atmuuu^aum dcliraodi lobrru ad no« de 
anzlKsecxhtimo —Jo Uoemus Audav , J/om Xe 
ffM rt n lute autu a Gcnl urn i2mo IS*0 P 3*7 
$ LuchUf balurmal p CO'i, gire* the fuUowing lufll* 
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A theological nnter <rbo h\ed in 1182, Bdctli, informs us that, m his time, in the 
arclihishopnc of Rhcuns and m other dioceses m France, at the ftsUval of Christmas 
the archbishops and bishops and other high ecclesiastics went to plaj at \arious games 
inth the iiifenor cleigy m the rehgioUi houses * IFe trace this custom among the 
cicrgj, called by Beleth Decanbrian hberty, m other nnters In the Saturnalia a 
mock king was elected by lot, who ruled at the fesbval The practice of choo mg 
mock oiScers, under the names ui different places of Lmg*, popes, abbots, kc, was 
retained m all the burlesque fcstnals of the middle ages m some parts a king is »tiU 
chosen on the twelfth night Public gamhimgwas allowed at the Saturnalia It is 
probable from the citnict from Beleth that it was practised eiea b} ecclesiastics at 
Christmas m former da)3, and from this custom we seem to base ilcmid that of 
playing at cards at that penod of the year It is not necessary to jmmt out the 
bbeitimcm of speech and action which charactcnacd the old as trelJ aa the Uiodera 
Saturnalia 

Tlitsc latter were chiefly jireralcnt m the countries which have denied their 
language and customs from the Koniou^, such as the French, Itabaus, and Spaniards, 
and ore not found to haic prci ailed so generally among the purer Germame tribes 
The £ngh«h fcsUi ol of Christmas is of Saaon on^in, and consisted ehittly in eating and 
drinking, the mummery and masquerading, as well as the fciv hu7le$(]uc fcstiials we 
shall hale tu notice os bdongiug toLaglaod m the middle agts, haitiig been apparently 
uiiportid from France On the Contmuit we may trace tlic Satunialian ob'inanccs 
and Ceremonies almost without mtcmiptiou from the Homan era Turtulhaii, in his 
tixatiM, De JJiiloJatna, accusu the Cbnstians of bis timi- of partiapating m these jugaii 
fcstiials Iroai the sixth to the twelfth century, and cicn later, «o had the ccclo’ 
sia^tics and the toiions of the church pciyictually dcuoutiong the pagan ccremotncs 
ob&ciMd at "the Cakuds of Jamury aud the words they um. slaw us that, dtinug 
this lung }K.noJ, the baturoolja of the aiirunts uiri- uhwnid with all tlair cxtraiugaiice 
and hccutiuusacBS by (he Christians It will be suihctcnl to quote an initaiin. or two 
bt 1 h^ius, who dn.d m G5U, furhiji. the cxcrrisc of "wicked or mliculuus practices on 
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the Calends of January,” in wluch it appears that people then disguised themsehes 
inth mashs of old men, stags, Sic* The Somans in their Satumaha, according to 
some of the primitive fathers of the church, went in the disguise of ammala The 
Capitulare of Karlomann, published m 741, forbids the practice of indecent pagan 
ceremonies in the month of February (spttrcalia tn J^eiruario) In tbe collection of 
Decreta, Burebard, bisbop of "Worms, who died m 1024, forbids “the performance 
on the Calends of January of any of Uie ccrcniomea invented by the pagans ,"-t and he 
subsequently explams his meaning by anathematising those who presume to celebrate 
the Calends of January with the pagan ceicmomes, ‘ or who prepare feasts in their 
houses, or go about the streets singing and dancing { 

Houever, although the Roman festivals were retained, the names under which they 
went and their original ohjccta were eutucly changed, and saints and martyrs were 
substituted for Saturn and Janus As they thus lost their mdividual character, the 
festivals took different local forms and names, and although all our medieval festivals 
of this description had one ongin, we shall 6nd it more convenient to desenbe them 
under their different titles of Feasts of Asses, or of Innocents, or of Fools, &c It is 
generally supposed that one of the ongmal objects of the ancient Satumaha was to give 
a day of joyous liberty to the servile class of society m Tvhicb they might in some 
measme repay thcm&cUcs for the sulTermgs they were obhged to support durmg the 
rest of the year, and the prospect of which might afford some alleviation to their sad 
condition The miserable position of the lower dosses under the feudal system, and 
the constant sufferings to uhich all dosses ueio exposed, gave a zest to the uild 
outbreaks of folly and licentiousness uhicb marked tbe medieval festivals that bad 
arisen out of the older Saturnalia, and which were but too congenial with the laxity 
of manners that prevailed from the tndfth to the sixteenth centurj Tlicy were 
absolutdy neither more nor less than Folly pcrsonilied, and, in accordance with their 
character, their most general title was that of Fcasi o/Fooltf or of Folly 

I THE FEAST OF THE ASS 

One of the most important personages m many of these festivals was the ass, winch, 
as tjqncal of stupidit), might perhaps be taken as an emblem of the character of the 


* NuUtuinKal Jui BcTandA aut ritUrulota Tctn 
loi aut rmulat aut jottico* ( ) fur at nnioe urnfa* 
tupTf anrtra componat nK|ue (trcoai aot i IdUonra 
•upfTflaji* cimr&t — U\euiH •‘puiiej low » p 
21S (1^ IMl ) 

t Lit allqtu* qal la CaL Jaa aliqolJ feerrat ^uoil 


Bpa^naUia catura —Burthardi Drcrtl vt Ike Cot 
UH Drtrt! Cutoa ISIS 

$ ''IfialaCaleodaaJaouanatritapagaJioniineolcrc 
aut mroMu enm lapliitbui Trl rpuUi la tlucmbu* luU 
prvpwvT rt pcrvlrot et jUtra* cauUlorc* tl cborot 
dartre prstampKcrlt aaalltciua lit — /( 
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ccrcmomcs m which it was introduced, but which lu fact had a higher import The 
ass, partly because it holds a somewhat more dignified position m society m the East, 
and partly because it has olnajs been loohed d|>on as the emblem of patience and 
humility, acts a distinguished part m Scripture history It iras an aas to which was 
gneu the power of speaking, and of resisting the unrighteous intentions of Balaam, it 
was on an ass also that the Virgin Mary bore the infant Saiiour in safety to Egypt, 
and, subsequently, Christ made his tniunphant entry into Jerusalem seated upon this 
auunal ^Vt Beauvais, m Trance, a burlesque festival was formally celebrated on the 
14th of January, ostensibly lu commemoration of the flight into Egypt, m winch the 
most beautiful young girl that could be found was seated on an ass, and led m 
procession to the church In a feast of fools {festum follorum) celehratcd at Autun m 
the beginnmg of the fifteenth centmj, an ass was led m tnuroph into the chinch, 
accompanied by a crowd of people m disguises and grotesque dresses, chanting a song 
m pi-aise of the ammal At the feast of the conards of Rouen, which enjoyed great 
celchnty m the fifteenth and surteeoth centunes, the " abbot,” as he was called, rode 
about tho town m a grotesque costume on an ass, while the crowd of followers mdulged 
in coarse and burlesque songs, wbieb, like those of the ancient Satuniaha, raked up all 
the scandal of the past year One of these songs has been preserved, a strange zmxtnrc 
of French and Latin words — 


D« a^o bono dmUo 
31ebon et opboto 

Dtberoa»/u re /He 
Eh rerenant de Gra\loana 
Vh feat eiarjoie repent lO na 
Jl In enpa U Me 
Vtr tooDikcliQs in mcibe Julio 
E^ssns cst e monasltno 
C etl don dt la Eariuile 
Egressas eot sioe bcaiUa 
Eetr alter mr ilonn S cuss « 
El/aire la npatUe 


It appears that the vrsita of dom de la BucaiUc, prior of the abbey of St Taurui, to 
dame de Vemsse, prioress of St Sanour at the same place, had been a subject of public 
scandal 

There was, morco\er, m vanous towns of France, such as Rouen, Sens, Douaj,^&.c , 
a regular festival at Christmas entitled the feasi of the Ass, or the Fea$t of Asses, id 
which the clergy of the place took a prominent part, and more than one old church 
semce book has preserved the “semee” for this occasion The followmg hnes. 
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conveying tlie v.isli that all gravity should be banished; and nothmg but gaiety be 
allowed, formed the commencement of the festival in the church of Sens — 

i 

" Lux hodie, lux IxtiUK. mejodice, tnstls 
(lulsqujs ent, removoiiliu ent solenuubus 
Slsl huilie liTocuI W(Uia, ptoeul oiaua > 

La.taioluott quiconqoecoluat istAanafetto " 

It appears fiom the servicc-hoohs alluded to, that a place nas decked out m the middle 
of the church for the reception of the festive animal, and that tno clerks led the 
procession, smgmg a burlesque song m Xabn, with a refram or burthen m French 
The subject of this song nas the praise of the ass. it spoke of its Eastern origin, and 
of its beauty and strength*m bearing burthens — 

•' Oneatu parbbos 
Adventant asions, 

Pulcher et lorbssunos, 

Sareiois aptissimixs 
n/, ttrtSnt, */•» 

It was born and bred “ in the mountains of Sicsen,*’ and pas!»cd the Jordan to visit 
Bethlehem — 

* H>elikcalhb«»Slc»«a 
Eantrico* rab Reubeo, 

TTuMut per Jorda&eB, 

Sslut ia Q«Ud«bnii. 

Hi, ttrt&nt, W” 

It appears that the burthen of the song, recovered from another source, consisted of the 
folIowingT lines — 

U<, sire fine. c«r ebaatex, 

Belle bouebe reebigDez, 

Tons aurez da foui ajaef. 

Et de I sewiie b p l an t ez ” 

The song went on to praue the ass above other beasts of burthen — ■ 

“ SaIttZTiaottunnulos, 

Doauu. rt cjiprvolot, 

Sgper dromedanoy 
V<doz Mzibanco* 

U/, nrt 9**, k* ' 

aud to describe its food and mode of life It limshcd as the procession approached 
the altar, and Uic pnest then began a service in prosc* 

y^i, know the character of this cclcbratiou chictly by tiic preservation of tlic semec 
jicrfonncd on the occasion, but vie arc less acquainted vnth the other particulars of the 
fcatiial than inth lho.se of i>onic others of these burlesque ceremonies. 
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rt. THE FEAST OP FOOLS 

The most cclebi'atcd and popular of tlie mcdic\al Satiimalia uas the feast of fooU, 
sometimes termed m older ivntcrs the fete des sou>diacrcs^ the word sou being here in- 
tended as a pun on saodl (i c. drunken). An interesting treatise oi»hc history of these 
fc'tuals was published m 1741 by 3L da Tdliot, imdcr the title of “llemoircs pour 
scrvir .1 Vhistoiro de la Fete dcs Fous, qui se faisoit autrefois dans plusictirs Egliscs " 
The penod at which this fcstnal u’as celebrated %ancd between Christmas and the 
Epiphanjf, but it was moat generally held on the first day of the year It had an 
ecclesiastical character, evidently denved from the rcbgious’ character of the anucut 
Satumaha. In the cathedral churches they dected a bishop or an archbisboji of fools^ 
and bis election was coniirmed with a multitude of nibculous bufToonencs, which served 
for a consecration, ailcr which he nos made to perform the ponttdcal duties, ginug 
Ills public and solemn benediction to the people, before whom be earned the mitre 
and the crozicr In the exempt churches, or such as dcpcmlud mimcdiatcly on the 
holy see, they elected a pope of fools (unum papam faluorum), to whom, with smnlar 
buQboncrj, they gave the ornaments and ensigns of the papac). These popes, 
bishops, and dignitaries, were assisted by a clergy equally licentious They uttered 
and performed a strange mixture of follies and impieties during the service of the 
church, at hIiicIi they attended that day in masquerade dresses and disguises Some 
wore masks, or had their faces daubed and painted, to cau^i fear or mirth, while 
others were dressed in women's clothing, or m the gnrb of theatrical chorachp-s On 
entenug the choir they danced and sang songs of the most DccqUous description The 
deacons and snb-dcscons ate black-puddmgs and sausages on thc*allar vtIuIc the pnc»t 
was ccltbnting; others played at cardsaud dice under Lis ejes; and others threw bits 
of old leather into the censer to make a disagreeable sniclj After the mass was ended, 
they broke out into all kinds of riotous behaviour in the clmrcb, Icajicd, ami danctd, and 
exhibited tbcnischu in indecent jxwturcs; and some went so far os to stnp thcmsrJvc* 
naked, and in this condition they »rrt ilravrii through the streets w-ilb tubs full of filth 
and orJurc,whidi they tlircH alxiut at fbe Ridli ‘fcicry now and (ben they *toj{>cd, 
and exhibited immodest jiostnrcs and action*, accompanied with analogous songs and 
'{Kcchcs. Many of the laily look part in the proccssiuii, dnued os monks and nuns, 
liic day was finished wilh eating and dnnkiiig, which merged into all kmd* of sconiJa- 
luus ill -orders, contnbutmg little to the morality of the tow os la which ihc^ ccrrinouws 
were iKrformi-il. Such was the genera) character of the fiast of fool* 

hmiucnt attempts wire madi, fivin a jHnod os early a* the twelfth eeniiiry, to 
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cimrcli m the town, but one of the stetutes gi\ea by cardinal Thomas of Naples, in 
1387, directed that the feast should bo performed m its turn at each church, m order 
to avoid the occasions of dinsioa and scandal which occurred but too freqnentlj dunug 
the celebration It was held in the two catlicdral and the two collegiate churches at 
Chnstmas the pnests celebrated on St John’s daj , the deacons and &ub*deacoas on 
St Stephen’s day, and the smgmg men and children of the choir on Innocents’' day 
£ach order chose a cardinal m the two cathedrals exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary, and a bishop or abbot in the two collegiate churches, these were called the 
longs of fools, and were clad m robes of digmty, &c Each party led its king in 
cavalcade through the town, dressed m grotesque «>stmnes, and amused the public by 
their buffooneries ^Yhen the proce:,sions of different churches met, they broke out into 
gross miectives against each other, and someCiiues fought All the churches of the 
town agreed to suppress these masquerades m 1518, on account of a sanguinary combat 
between two of the processions on the bndge There were bishops of fools at Rheuns 
and at Viners , in the latter town it was the duty of the hishop of fools to feast the 
clergy at his own expense In 1406 a clerk, refused to submit to this condition, and 
he was subjected to a regular trial before the canons of the church, and condemned to 
pay for the feast, as according to the custom he was bound [ad sohenium prandium ptr 
tptseopum siulionim dan sa!ct consueium) 

In course of time the right of celebratmg these burlesque ceremonies was gnen to 
the laity as well as to the clergy, and then burlc que companies or societies were 
estabhshed m many towns in France. A company of fools [la compapnia des /oux) was 
established at Cleies in 1381 Such festivals wctc mo»t common ui thv towns of 
Handers dependent on the duchy of Burgundy There was a pnnee of fools at LiUe, 


la pngauti^oe MocUtfa ct 1«* asoeu drg UaOitfloU 
ae da rest fatee auenss cresque* oe srceresqaei dot fob 
<luiportrstcsirEli»enutn! croiz eroue (( aultnsorsr 
mesa pootiCcaox jl p r^sje rr^uii Xesusde sosefUtrs i 
<le 5aiaC Tere ctde SWa( n«6rs<i< dc cote fSlf ^ue <a 
obserrAst la tlite pragsuUlqae Moctioa rouMuaest rewer 
■Je fure Cl, lean ejgluci aUaiufeiUau ruUicroqnra 
ct armcs<piea.AiJui<pie asdesDcmeutaro eat araulsm^ 
Ue tklrc { & qsot par ipeoal a ob( , oiUa obtemperer ecoU 
lie ta iLte caplUe Ue Saint EtUcsBe, cC encore cote pre 
*ea(c annee oot elen et lait nag arccrexitie Ora a>lj tlcave 
<i icclSa esgbi* tequel ta Ycule ct ie joor dt ta Greoad 
alon'iostreSctpirur S>f leurticscaUiliteccgliM «<•!« 

,a pearytralAw ro baiUant la besoiiction MilnaseUe as 
pcepic ct Ie lilt arccmque cn aflant parm; ta title iU 
to>t porter la trots ilctaat If ct bauliot ta bmciLctioa es 
aUaat c« grant aerlaloarttitepcrede la iticulcarorpu 


eopale «t quant os Imraditquecotot malfait, Uiont 
ibt qae alntl Ie /4,c.«it a ^os et qae roue mcsmce a es 
camaade ct ordoond faire ia diCe fefte caoUco que %ofe 
Is/unud durostrore ct que pia eat ie ibacncbc araat 
>aci suettna da dice Fait Strat an /ev dt perKiaatga 
qu de appeileat Ir /ra da tafn dt Inr urcrmi^c oo plua 
caouauact plus puUique lica de ta diCe tdie, rtiOeeilt 
fin da dit jea de quclqoe ede ct orde maU re C>t CUt It 
iLt earn es toy noqua&l *l ou tree gruC i tapere da 
aaist BUUre de eonrecralMD poatidrafr <C puarteqae i 
«a cbiuca ne pule paa de sol nKtinca pomnoir pourre 
qa da toot exempt* de na jerudictioe ct qoe Ice <utc* 
c*ctu«e*oatavoaa,ugcUca rtacca pubstaa itniamrf 
tela abata tt aidCrct qi, da oof l*i< ct lual cbacaa aa aoeiw 
aadoe dc ta d»te rctlr j» coua acppuc il »<«a pUitt 
depoarewr eat dila care* ctabat* etc Lacr p< i Tnryre 
[ t( \TlU*}0<^d*ju lcr(M«au./ca/M«d’aaecc 
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repress the d'lngcrous liccutioubiicss of the feast of fools, hut without effect, and no 
serious check appears to haae been given to it until the llefonnation, subsequent to 
which its worst characteristics gradually disappeared before the force of public opinion, 
although, m some instance's, these festivals continued to be kept up in the last century 
Ihc documents relating to the early history of festivals of this dcscriiition arc naturally 
rare, but w c trice t^^m in many towais in France 

At Amiens, as we learn from the registers of the chapter of the cathedral, on the 
3rd December, 1138, several chaplains, who during the previous jears bad been elected 
popes of fools, claimed from the chiptcr sixty sols, left to support then festival by a 
pope of fools, named Jean Ic Caron In December, 1520, the chapter authorises the 
celebration of the feast, but on condition of abstaining from “ insolences ** and from 
unhanging the bells, and of parang for their own feast, to winch the canons refused to 
contnbutc In 1538, however, the chapter gave fifty five livrcs towards the repast of 
the pope and cardinals of fools {pajia et cardtnaUum siuUorum hujus ctvUatts) Later 
m the same year the chapter forbad the festival aud the election of a pope, but 
scarcely four months bad passed before the order was withdrawu, and in 1510 the 
chapter again contributed fifty hvres Toumois towards the feast A few years afterwards 
tbe chapter made a more resolute attempt to suppress the feast, but it contmued to be 
celebrated down to a much more recent period 

At Chartres, also, a pope and cardmals of fools were elected, but the festival was 
there suppressed early in the soteenth century At Senhs i pope was elected, and the 
ceremonies and piocessions were characterised by great extravagance The clergy of 
Nojon eketed a king of fools, and it appears, by an entry m the registers, that in 149r 
the church was scandalized by the heense which prevailed ou the occasion * At Ham, 
m Vermandois, there was a joyous company called les sots de Ham, and they elected a 
prince des sots At Troyes, as we learn from the rojal letters of Charles VII forbidding 
the festival, the feast of fools was celebrated mec grants exces, mocqueries spectacles, 
desgutsements, farces, rigmeries (i e profane songs), et aubes fohes A letter of the 
bishop of that city, relatmg to this feast as celebrated in bis church, is given in the 
note below t At Besan^on, the feasts of fools were at first peiformed separately at each 


* C& ere a cantu carmimim iafam um et scandal 
osomm nee non simUitcr carminibus ladecoris et mpa 
dicisTeiti a in ultimo festo InnocrnUuin per eoa fet de 
decantatia et al vicaril cum rege vadant ad cqn tatli a 
solito nequaqnam fiet chorea et tr pudia ante magnum 
portsle saltern ta impudice ut Ben solet 

t Attsurplns Tousplaiso savoirqueeeste presento 
Bun^ aucunei gens d esgli e de teste ville sdulu tunbre 


de leur feste aix fols ont fa t plu&ieurt grandee moe 
qttenes dens ons ctfoUescontret onneuretreverencede 
D eu et ou grant contempt et vitupere des gens d csgbse 
ctdetoutt estateccles astique et ont plus exceasivement 
futladitefeste que outempspassdn avo entacomtnmd 
et ay n oat pas cstd contents de la faire uog jour ou deux 
I mala 1 oat faicte quatre jours entiers et ont t^nt fait 
I d csclandresqueraconter nelcssaro e etpoureequeseloa 
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church in the town, but one of the statutes girea by cardmal Thomas of "Naples, m 
1387, directed that the feast should be performed in its turn at each church, m order 
to aioid the occasions of division and scandal which occurred but too frcqucntlj dimug 
the edebrahon It was held m the two cathedral and the two collegiate churches at 
Christmas the priests celebrated on St John’s day, the deacons and bub deacons on 
St Stephen’s day, and the smgmg men and chfldren of the choir on IiinoceQts*’day 
Each order cho'^e a cardmal in the two cathednds exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
ordmary, and a bishop or abhot in the two coUcgiate churches , these were called the 
longs of foolb, and were clad in robes of dignity, ic Each party led it* ting in 
cavalcade through the town, dresacd m grotesque costumes, and amused the public by 
their buffooneries IThen the processions of different churches met, they broke out into 
gross uncctiies against each other, and somebmea fought All the churches of the 
town agreed to suppress these masquerades in 1518, on account of a sanguinars combat 
betneen two of the processions on the bndge There were bishops of fools at Rhciina 
and at Vmera, m the latter town it was the duty of the bishop of fools to feast the 
clergy at hu own expense In 1406 a clciL refused to »ubmit to this condition, and 
he was subjected to a regular trial before tbc canons of the churcb, and condemned to 
pay for the feast, as according to tbc cubtom he was bound (ad sohendum prandium per 
epucopmi stulhrum dart el saht eansuetum) 

In course of time the right of eelebratmg these burlesque ccrcmomes was gv\en to 
the laity os well os to the clergy, and then burlesque companies or soactics were 
cstabhbhed m many towns in France V company of fools [la compapnie det forix) was 
established at Cleves m 1381 Such ftstiials were mo»t odqiiqoii in thv tonus of 
Flanders dependent on the duebj of Surgunilj There was a pnnee of fools at lallc. 


l4 t<nstMbqae suction ellet tnaru droits iesutsfols 
at iloiTcnC Isiro soeuns esques ne nrecTCsqaes des foil 
qol portent ca 1 rglise mitre croiz crosse ctaultroonir 
mens pontlScsux js 3t rapus n cciu dc nos rgUses I 
de Sbint Tck «t <te ^slot Lstirosc dr eesit QIc qne ro I 
obsciTbnlln ilite jmspinsllfisr Modion youssusrst roscr 
de lure et> Itur* rsgUscs t U dite frsu uu fols crtsqocs 
ct nixncs(iurs.uiisi que udenAcment nsotent Konstnm^ 
deluxe I nqnol par sproal n ont Yonluclitcispercrcrols 
de la ditc esplua d« Sunt Eatlennr ct encurc eestc pre 
acaleannceonlclruclCaitoagarccTrsqiicdceluU desire 
d irtne esglise Irqacl la tciUc ct le jeor de U Orroael 
slen'«osU«Sngncur fotU»rr«ireraladite(*cli*e •cats 
la paatyUalAu ea baUlant la bcardictiaa •olnaniUe as 
pmpl* «t le dit artcmquc ca aUast parmy la idie fa) 
UMt poetrr Isrrvle iktanl ly et LaiJjotUlirnr m tloa es 
SManl ro frant dcruloa (t s tuprrt de U d (utc arory** 


cop^ ct qnsat onlcur adiCquee rstoit malfut ileont 
dit qae amsi le Tul-oo a et qne rone mesax* a ea 
comande rt onloimf Tu e la dilc ftstc comblra que soye 
infonu^ da contrwe ct que p « tst le dimrocbe aiant 
Noel auenns des diU Fob font no jea de pcr>oaaaj;es 
qv da npl’cUnt fr>rra da ittrt dr (nr artern^tt oa pliu 
ramlnaa «t plus puUjque Ucu dc la dite idle <1 Hire i U 
Sadadityro da quelque ede et orda mad ro fat fait le 
dit eacre tn soy uoquaat ct ou trea rnmt i luprra da 
saiat BiisUrc de runrecratioa pooldlcak «t peniteque i 
cea tboice je n« puia pas de mol mrsiora pcoxyoir juurra 
qn >U wnt (smpu de aia JumdicUna, «t qee lr« diira 
cveluCBsant S>oas sutttlea rt area puraanre dr r» former 
trUalMUrt udtm qu Us oat ful »t foot cUnia aa »oaU 
natWe dc la <Lte t »lr j< loos lorp-^ ** *“** J»aise 
■U|aweoiraasdilita<e*ctaUaU rtr Lserlft aTrojrr 
It XXIII'^yev drjaa ITT >*« iW reliao d'aaarr 
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and similar institutions arc met Mith at VnlcnacnncSi Douai, llcmcham, Lmgres, &.C 
Such also Mas the Society of "Mother fool {la soetdt de la nitre folic) at Dijou, founded 
in 1 182, a number of curious documents relating to winch were imblishcd by DuTilhot, 
who has also gnen cngnvmgs of the standards, chariots, 
8k,c , used by the compau) in their processions The 
standard was painted with heads of fools, and bore for 
device the dictum of Solomon, Slullorum injimtus csi 
numerus Tins company was sometimes called Vinfantcrxe 
DijonnotsCf its proceedings and deliberations were all 
earned on with *» burlesque solemnity of form Tlic cut 
m our margin, taken from one of 51 du Tilbot’s plates, 
represents the head of one of the standards of this com 
jiany La mere fulle appears feeding a nest of youn^ fools, 
while the phefou is seen undcmcilh TIic company had 
a seal beanug tbc figiurc of la mere folia seated, aud louud 
the field the same inscription os on the standaid 


III THE FEAST OF INNOCENTS 

The feast of Innocents was closely albcd to, if not 
identical with, the feast of fools, and was celebrated m 
many towns of Fnmcc with the same ceiemonies At 
Armens, lu December 1533, the chapter of the cathedral 
granted sixty sols b>r tbc expenses of holding the feast 
of Innocents Various entnes in the register *of the 
chapter of Laon lefcr to this festival, m which it appears that the choristers went 
in procession through the town On the eve of St Nicholas, m winter, they elected a 
bishop of Innocents, and m the same church there was elected a patriarch of fools In 
1518 a man was condemned to pnson for eight days, at the complaint of the chapter, 
foi having thrown fiie from the top of a portal on the patriarch and his consorts^' 
when they were eelebratmg their festival on the c\e of the Epiphany The feast of 
the Innocents was aIso*held in the chnrdi of Senlis, where the expenses were paid by 
the chapter, such also was the case at Nojon, wlicrc, m 1130, two rival bishops of 
the Innocents were elected, which gave nsc to a gieat dispute Bishops'or archbishops 
of Innocents were also elected at Boje, Penmne, Corbie, Toul, Rheims, &,c The old 
statutes of the church of Toul give -m account of the ceremonies connected with the 
tlectioit of the bishop of the Imioceiiis, which will be found in a woik published at 
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Pam m 1837, entitled ■■llommea mcomiaes des Eieqnes to 

nhieh «e are indebted for acme of the matenala of the present ar ide At fte ahhey 
of Corhie the e^enses of the feast irere paid by the prmee of ^ 

called there (/«(. hnoccntnm. eyas confratemM^ eo*m anno (lolC) ^ 

These expenses acre so great, that the monk who is here 

a hous^o pay for them In 1479 th, chapter of Rheim, a^ed to W ^ 

of the feast of the bishop of Innocents, only on condihon tha ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

masks,4bat trumpets shonld not be sonnded, and that they shonldnotride on horseback 

about the town , , .1-..,- Saturnalia 

There was a point of resemhlanee between the meier ,,,,1,. sort of money, 

which, until recently, has eseaped observation in the “““ “ 

snFposcdtohavehccnoftluncopperorlcad,»ascitculatednn According 

thcL siyi/fn, dnrmg the fes.ivid, formed an extensive artie e 0^™“" 
to 1130108103, the sale of the strjilla (stytlliinonim ce e n ^ , monev stinck in 

the bishops of the Innocents and of fools had m e mann The author 

lead, a great quantity of which has been of latcyears 

of thework on this >“''J“‘l“‘^"^’^77'^‘^XrdTpccimcns, tom appropriate 
f;:! ::ife;::^:f:r“:ictr;ie « selection m .he accompan^mg plate Some 
of them hear on the rererse crosses of a vcipr „ grotesque persomge. 

The first of these, fig 1 of one plate, has, on xnvnso 

wearing a eapnion, „““h “he s^ie msenptio'n in LaUn, xiovarv nr. 

l^oCT^i^, on the icicrsc, a crosas, 

invocnMTM iji . On one side m a king, with 

Iig 2, foimd at Wns IS cun f ^ ^ 

Ills left hand extended over the letters ,„nniT 1 e oa ore de Uini et d don 

with the inscnption AV oaB osninv * nrl ivoc Ai 1199, ic 

•mt On the reverso is the 111 cription now 

■loneta iioia lyiucoiii /imoeenlisni , g,, „t a date aulenor to the iivteciilh 

lig 3, also found at Viuicns, app t child one of the ‘Innocents,' 

enturj On one side a soldier is „ pi„„ rniAS, wilh two 

iilhtlicligcndxioMrA nri in'Occm, v„„c 1, nosois ni 'ssO 

mires and two'tleiirs-dc hs, and the msenptioi. m Inmeli, nosois 

““pig 1 1. the money of the arehhidiop of tha Inn^U a! 

at Vnilens On one side ai pears a bishop in the P p,rs.iiag.», 01a of 

viovnrv Aacn.nr. set. riasim , on .1 e other are t. 1 P-rv 
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IS dressed as a fool, \Mtli tlic mscnption, nicolv\s ovM)RiM vrciiiep\s 

1520 

Fig 5 relates to a man of the name of Turpin, nlio nas archbisLop of the Innocents 
at Amiens (where mo&t of these pieces arc found), apparently m the jiarish of St 
iii-mm On one side we have a bishop, as before, with the inscription, moveta 
ARcaiEPi TMiPiNi A* 1518 On the reverse the inscription, riisoNs ces 

onos PAR TOVT covRiii, surrounduig a rebus (a thing much m \oguc m Prance 
in the sixteenth century), consisting of the words PO* Nos, with tliree pots of the kmd 
called marmttes, between the letters tb and mb, which makes the second hne of the 
couplet, — 

Faisons ecs gros partont coanr 
hour DOS manmtes cptretraif 

A gros was a kmd of com 

Fig 6 bears on the obverse two figmes of fools, with the mscnption, maistre 
lACOBi iiOBE BPi SCTI o the last letters apparently designating the parish 

of St Geimam, and, on the reierse, the mscnption, sxt nomev dni hbnb 
DICTVJI 1615 * 

Pig 9 has again a bishop on one side, with the mscnption, sirl ovillaumb 
OERVOI8 , on the other three fools dancing, perhaps an allusion to one of the most 
essential acts of the feast of fools, with the mscnption, prvdencs v les eons 
coNBOLi., * e prudence has good counsels 

Fig 10 has on one side a shield mth a chevron, and the inscription, uoneta 
NOVA STE MOB 1542 Oo the reicrsc is a fool, vnth a bishop on a scaffold, 
surrounded by the mscnption, antdonnivs talmar pr The last lettcis 

are rather mdistmct, and should probably be ep 

Fig 11 has on one side a figure representing St Jerome, with the mscnption, 
SAINT iLROMB , ou thc othcr thc inscription uonsta episcopi inocbi^ 

Pig 12 has on tlic obvcisc a bishop, mth a mmbus and double cross, and thc date 
15 19, surrounded by thc mscnption, MO anselwi catroi llard arcepi On thc 


* It may l>e observed tn passant Umt tome of Uiew 
burlesque coins bear a sinking resemblaacc to Uto pil 
gnms s sns described la a former page of tbs present 
volume (p 2 l) and of uhicb a more detailed aecenmt 
Will be found in Mr Roacb SmlUi s Collectanea Anti 
qua. Tbe pretended head of St. John the liaptJst vraa a 
great object of jjgrimage In the cathedral of Amleaa 
T«ro of the signs of this relic apparently as old as the 
IhlrtrenUi or fourteenth ccniury are engraved os our 
(tate(figt 7 and a) the first in uUch the pr est ap 
pears shewing the face of ^t John has tbe inscripUoa 


me E8T SIC-eOM FACIEI BEAT! lOBAVNIS DAV 
Tiara the other represents the face itself and lias 
the insenpUon sAmi ieuani iiaooidev samies 
Figs 13 and 14 on our pints ar^aimilar signs of St 
Ekd of Noion who was also the object of pilgrimage 
Tbcy represent SU Eloi (or El gius) recei ing an offering 
of a serpent or a derge In the form of one in one the 
eaint Is working nt his anvil The inscnptlou on the 
first U aiCILLVM saxcti elicii koviombxsib 
BFiacon I that on the othcr a be ti elioii 
wovioMB'Hsia Bfiscori 
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U.TIIE lirn-DlLU AT MK JN mOVENCb. 


These ffstnMs appeared m other places under a variety of different fonns and 
names, which we mil not undertime to enumerate. Tliey were often accompanied nith 
processions, in which different indmduiU were di<!gmscd to represent tho persons of 
the Old and New Testament. One of the moat remarkable of these was the retc*Dieu 
at Aix m I’rovcncc, siid to have been cstablialicd by kingllend of Anjou m the fifteenth 
century, which waa continued in the last century. In the ceremonies on tins occa- 
sion there was a strange mixture of profane vritli sacred personages, and the coarse 
and ludicrous manner in which the latter were represented caused no little scandal to 
pious individuals m funner days The ceremonies were under the jurisdiction of a 
pmice d* Amour, a rot tie Bazochc, an abb6 tie la vtUe, Btc , titles winch seem to have 
had some allusion to the days of chivalry. The ceremonies consisted m mock-fights, 
dances, diablcncs, processions, &.C , winch arc all desenbed with engravings in a little 
volumtf entitled " Exphcation dcs Ceremonies do la relc-Dicu d’Aix cn Provence,” 
printed at Aix m 1777. Our first woodcut, takcirfiom one of the plates in tins book, 
represents Lou grand 
ju^c iets diablcs (the 
great play of the de- 
vils) The two figures 
m the middle represent 
kmg Herod and his 
daughter, who are fallen 
mto the power of the 
evil demons, armed with 
long tonnentmg-forks, 
for their treatment of 
John the Paptist The 
different peisonages arc 
disgmsed with masks, 
which seem sometimes 
to have represented tb 
raised above the face One holds bis mask la bis hand Others, among whom must 
be reckoned Herod’s daughter, hold thiar masks m their proper places with tlicir 
left hands According to the description of the play guen m tlie book, “Herod 
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luips soujetuucs to one side, sonictttucs to the other, shielding himself as ncU he cau 
\uth Iu3 sceptre agamst the forks, he finishes Ins pla^ 
hy a great leap, tmd the dciils quit him mid wait for 
fresh orders * ” ^Vnothcr '* play ** is entitled Xu rano 
Sal/o (the queen of Shcha). Her Anthian ninjc&ty is 
represented ou her iraj to nsit Solomon W c cannot 
resist the temptation to transfer to our margin the 
figure of the queen of Shcha, as an admirable ctaiu]>]c 
of burltsquuig rojaltj 


\ THE ABUOT OP MISRUl^ 

The proccs.iOU3 and ccrcoiomes which uc haic just menttoned appear to be (he 
remains of the Saturnalia of the middle nges m a degraded form They appear aNo to 
haic been presened ui England under the superintendence of an abbot of nu'rulc, or 
(oa he was termed m Scotland) of unreason, or, as he was oficn called, the lord of 
mi»nde ^carlJ all that »e know of the ctremomes performed under the au'piccs of tins 
dignitary is found in that oft quoted passage of the puntan Stubh', who published his 
“ Vnatoaue of Abuses ” m lo83 The lord or abbot of misrule was also an oSiee of 
frequent occurrence in the households of princes and nobles , be was httle more than a 
master of the Christmas ret els, pm ate Satunial^ which it is not our object to describe 
on the present occa«>ion Stubba tells us that, — ‘^Firstc, oU the inida heades of the 
panshe comentjug together, chuae them a ground rapitame (of all nu»cbcef), nhom thei 
muoble with the title of uiy lorde of niisscrulc , and bym thei croune with great so- 
lemnitie, and adopt for their kyng Tins k^iig anomled chuseth fortbe tweutie, fourtie, 
three score, or a hundred lustie guttes, like to hjmself, to waite uppon his lordely 
majestic, and to gnardc Uis noble persone Then cTcry one of these his mcone he 
iniesteth with his Inencs of grcenc, jellon^ or some other light wanton colour, and 
as though that were not gaudie enough, ihci bedecLe themselves with scarffes, ribons, 
and lace«, hanged all over mth golde rjuge^ prcoows stones, and other jeuelles This 
doen, thei tje j^ut either kgge twcntie or fourtie belles, with nche haudehercheefes 
m their handcs^nd sometjuies hued acrosse over their shoulders and neche®, borrowed, 
for the nioate parte, of their pretie mop les and loovj-ng Besstes, for bussjng them m 
the darcke Thus all thinges. ^ette m ord^r, then have the) their hobbie horses, their 
dragons, and other antiques, together with their gaudie pipers and thunderj-ng drom 
uiers, to strike up the deviUes daunce witliall Then niarche these hcathtn coniponic 
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towardes tlie cliurclic and chuichcyaide, their pipers pipyng, their drommeis thonderjng, 
their stumppes dauncyng, their helles jynglyng, their handkerchefes sivyngyiig about 
their lieades like madmen, their hobbie horses and other monsters skirmishyng amongest 
the throng and m this sorte thci goe to the churche (though the minister bee at 
praier or preachyng), dauncyng and swingyng^ their handkercheefes o\er their heades 
in the churche, hke de\illcs incarnate, with suche a confused noise that no maune 
can heare his own voice Then the foohshe praple thci looke, thci stare, tliei laugh, 
thei lleere, and mounte upon formes and pewes to sec these goodly pageauutes so 
Icmnized in this sorte Then, after this, aboute the churche thei goe agamc and agame, 
and so fortlie into the churche yardc, where thei have commonly their sommer haules, 
then boweis, arboum, and banquettyng houses set up, wheiein thci feaste, banquet, and 
daunce all that dale, and (peradventure) all that night too , and thus these terrestiial 
furies spend the Sabhaoth daie Then, for the further mnoblyug of this honorable 
lurdane (loide, I should saie), thei have also ceitamt papers wherem is pamted some 
babblcriQ or other of imagcrie ivorkc, and these thu call my lordc of misrules badges 
These thci guo to every one that wiU give mouey for them, to niaintamc them m this 
their heathenric, dcvilne, and who will not sbenc bymself buaomc to them and give 
them money for these the dcvolles cognizaunccs, tbci shall bee mocked and flouted at 
shamefully— (>ca, and many times earned upon a cowlstaffc, and dived over hcadc and 
cares itt water, or otherwise most honibly abused) ^bid so assottcJ aio some, that tbci 
not*oui.ly gno them monej, but also ncarc tbcur badges and cognizances in their hattes 
or c.ippc8 openly Another soitc of fantastical foolcs bryng to these hcUiouiidts 
(the lordc of misrule and his complices), some bread, some good ale, some iicwc cbctsi., 
some oldc chccibc, some custardcs, some cracknels, some cakes, some daunts, some 
tartes, some creame, some mcatc, some one tbing, some another'* 





MONUMENT OF JOANE PftlNCESS OF NORTH WALES, 
DAUGHTER OF KING JOHN. 


Tire 1 ciy elegaut slab, of trhich, by tbe of the Rc\ II Loagiieulle Jones, 

^^e are enabled to gi\ e the accompanying engraving, is now carefully presen ed m the 
pirl, of Barou Hill, Bcautuarais, the residence of Sir R BuJkelej, by whom it was saicd 
fiom pwibftblc destruction It ivas oogmally placed at Liannes, m tbe owuastciy 
founded by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, pnncc of Walc«, whose consort Joane, a natural 
daughter of kmg Johu, it commemorates After the di«;solution, of the nionabtcry it 
was rctnoicd, aud, at the bcgmauig of the present ccnttiry, it was l^ing, f'lco dountrards, 
m a ditch near Llaniacs, the stone coflmit covered being used as a trough forwatenug 
horses To this arcutustanco of loicimou its gopd state of preservation is chicdy to ho 
iittnbutcd It IS sue feet loug aud three inches tbick^ and lies ou a stone cofSa of the 
same dinicn<uons and about eighteen tnpbcs deep It is coi»]>oscd of a fine hard 
gritstone or sandstone, aud the carvings on lU surface arc still “harp and perfect, 
though part of one side has been satru off 

Tin, face of (he princess, which was probably intended fi»r a portrait, fools out 
somewhat sentimentally from the tracery which surroiuids it This hind of low half 
effigy apjiuars to liaie been the intro- 
ductory step tow aids the more perfect - 

sculpturcdfigurcswhicliwcrecommon ». -v ^ 

at a somewhat later period In the 
churchward of Silchcster, as mentioned 
on a former occasion (p 134), lie, in 
a very neglected state, the two tombs 
represented in tbcaccomjianyjiJgwowl 
cut lu one hf them the head of a 
lady » placed in a cro^, in a similar 
uiauiur to that oil the tomb of (b<. 
iniiccss Joane, but it is much de- 
faced On the other «e haie two busts, apparrutlv tho<,c of a man and Jus wij. 
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siiniiounting a cioss Neitliei of these monunicnta bear any m«cnptioii, aud there 
IS not even a tradition to point out the persons in memory of whom they nere 
placed here, but they appear to be of the thirteenth century 

hlonjimental slabs, ornamented with the cross and no effigy, are common fiom the 
twelfth to at least the beginning of the fifteenth century , but it is difficult to fir their 
exact date, except as far as we can conjcctuic by the gcneial appearance 
of the monument atself A. constdciable number of examples are given 
in the plates to the first volume of Gough^s “ Sepulchral Monuments ” 
Sometimes they have an inscription, but the greater number are mtbout , 
yet lu many of them the cross is accompamed by the arms of the 
person whom it commemorates, or mth the msignia of his tiade A 
sword is not unfiequently carved beside the cross On that given in 
our margm, taken £iom one of Gough’s plates, a sword is represented 
on one side of the cross, and two bows on the other, with a honi sus 
pended beneath, and what appears to be a plam or defaced coat of arms 
at the foot of the cross This monument is m Bowes church, lorL 
shire, and la supposed to mark the grave of a mcmbei of the family 
of Bowes, on which name the two bows form a jiun Its date is 
imcertam In a somewhat similar slab in the chuich of Kirkby* 
in Ashfield, m the county of Nottingham, a pair of shears 
accompanies the cross, perhaps mdicating that the person it 
commemorates was a clotbicr Our next cut, a slab with a 
brass, is the tomb of Nicholas do Aumbcrdinc (a fishmonger 
of Loudon), m the chancel of Taplow church in BcrksLuc 
The full length figure of the deceased is bcrc placed within 
the cross, and the tiadc is indicated by a fish at tlic foot An 
mscn])tion louud the edge makes us acquauitcd with the name 
and trade but it his no date, though it is supposed to be of 
about the reign of llicbard II 

Hic tomb of tbc princess Joanc is a fine example of a class 
of nioiuiments tbit are not common It was tins princess who, according to tradition, 
was engaged in a romaiitic but tragical lutnguc with one of litr husband’s captives, tbc 
jouthful illipn (le Braosc, in the )tir 1229 'Wilbani dt Braosc wasm member of a 
powerful iuglisli family ou tlic border, and bud beeii token prisoner and couilned in 
Ileweljn’s castle of Vber His winning manners gained tbc coiifidcucc of the prince, 
and be vms ndmiUcd to a great degree of familiarity, until at laigth be was ransomed 
It IS said tb it after be was set at liberty Llewelyn discovered proofs of tbo inlidelity of 
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hi3 wife, and resolved to take a ferocious revenge He invited the unsuspecting lover 
to a feast, and there Seized him, and immediately caused him to be hanged on a 
small eminence m the dell adjacent to the castle Tlie tradition saj-s that the angry 
ptmcc led Ins wife, whr» \\aa ignorant of what had taken place, to a windovT which 
Commanded a view of the gallows, and there, mth a sarcastic smile, a'ked her how much 
she would give to see her paramour A ihigment of what appears to have been a 
Welsh ballad, containing the queshon of the pnnee and the lad^'’s answer, was obtained 
hj Pennant from the oral recitation of the peasantry of the neighbourhood, and is thus 
by Ivim given m Engffsh 

** * liOrcIr pnneeas,' **mI Utvrljn, 

• UTiaC Hill joa gitc toefejetuf W lUim ” 

' VVdlfs, aad Ec^oiid, aod JJevteJjB, 

I'tl free!/ ray WiUuM 

The princess hved eight years after this event, ami appears to have regained the 
aQ'cctions of her busbaiid^ ^^ho erected the ruonastcr) of Llanvacs over her grave, 
“whose plcasiiic it was,»» 33 Caradoe ofLIancarvan ctpresscs it, “ to be here buned ” 
The monastery was consecrated m 1210 by Uowcl bishop of Bangor, but, in a few 
>cars afterwards, it was burnt in an insurrection of the Welsh Edward II , m pity for 
the sudcrings of the brotherhood, remitted them the taxes they owed him In the war 
With Owen Gljndovrr, the friara having shown a disjiosition to take part with that chiuf* 
tain, Henry IV. plundered their house, killed some of them, and imprisoned the rest, 
but he soon afterwards liberated (hem and mule rc^lilutiou. After the dissolutiou 
Henry VIII sold the property, and it came into private haud^ In the sequel the 
monastic buildings were destroy vd, and the tomb of the princess, m mcmoiy of whom 
they had bccu erected, Wag lUsccratcd in the maiiuer above desenbed. 



THE FABULOUS NATURAL HISTOR'% OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


The histoi"/ of science in tbc middle ages contains much that is rational and new, 
but it la muted Mith stiangc and extravagant notions This is peculiarly the case m the 
natural sciences, where, beyond the dim outline of positive obseriatiou, men’s imagina- 
tion ran wild, and the natuial love of the marvellous gave being to a host of monsters 
which have gradiuilly disappeared before the light of modem research The vague 
notions of the ancients relating to the animals of the interior of Asia and Africa, formed 
the groundwork of many a strange and romantic medieval fiction, and these latter were 
intermixed with monstrous stones of Saracenic ongin. From these matenals ncro 
compiled a great number of medieval treatises on natural history, which most commonly 
passed under the title of Besttanes. Natural history in the middle ages, especially 
subsequent to the eleventh 'century, was treated with two objects— the cure of diseases, 

’ or the moral doctrmes which were supposed to be mystically typified m the qualities and 
habits of the dilTercnt tnbes of animated nature. Tbc last was the pccuhar object of 
tbc popular BesjtiaxicSj where the description of each animal is followed immediately by 
its morahsation, as m iEsop’s fables* medicmc was the more peculiar object of the 
hcrbals. Bcstiancs and herbals arc of frequent occurrence m early manuscripts, and 
are often accompanied vntli drawings which picture to us more exactly than the text 
tbc notions of different people in diiTcrcnt ages of the animals of far-distant chines. 

One of the favourite animals of the medieval naturalists was the unicorn, or, as it 
was named b> the ancicnU, the motioceios. Plinj (Hut. Nat. vui. 21) suuu up m a few 
words the notions of the ancients rclaUng to this amma . it had the body of a boric, 
the head of n stag, the feet of an elephant, the tail of a hoar, with one black hom two 
cubits long in the middle of its forchcatl. According to the ancients, it was impossible to 
Ukc this fierce animal olive Tlic iiadicval legends differed in this point this nuimal, 
the sjmhol of chivalrj , became mine m tlus presence of a pure virgin One of the 
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carlic&t bestiaries, tbe Anglo Norman poem of Philip cle Thaun, written in the reign of 
110017 ^ gives the following account of the mode m which it was caught — 


“ ^loQosceros estliKte, 

on com ad (a in testC) 
For feo ad si a nan, 
de hnc ad fa(un 
Par pucele est pnsC) 
or oea en qnel guise 
Quant hciD le ^oIt cacer 
e prendre^ nginncr. 

Si ventliom al forest 

La net one pucele 

bora de ocm ss mamele, 
E par odnremeot 

nonosceros la sent 1 
Dune > ent a la puccle, 

< si bauet sa maraete, 
£a «ua derant se dort 
u$i Teat a sa niort 1 
Li bon nneot atast « 

U I oat CD dormant 
V trescut n/le preat, 

il fut piua Son talent. * 


‘ Moaosceros is an anmal 

\rhich bas one bom on its bead, 
Tberefcre It is so named, 

it bas tbe form of a goat , 

It IS csugbt bp means of a virgin 
now bear in «bat manner 
VSben a man intends to bunt it 
and to tabe and ensnare it, 
tie goes to tbe forest 
where is its repair , 

Tbers be places a sirgin, 

witb ber breast uneoTereil 
And by its smell 

the moBMoeros perceueM ier , 
Tbea it eomes to tbe virgia 
and bissts ber breast. 

Falls asleep on ber Up 

and so coats to its deatb , 

Tbe man amves unaedately 
and bills It in its sleep 
Or tabes it abet, 

and docs as be bits with It ’ 


If a damsel icutured on tins uadcrtalong who was not a pure 'irgm, she was m 


danger of being tom to 
piu-ccd Our woodcut, 
representing the capture 
of the unicorn in the 
manner desenbed above, 
IS tahen from an illuim 
nation iq q ycry good 
manuscript of the com- 
mon I,atin bcstiarj, of 
about Uic end of the 
twelfth century (MSs 
Harl No l7ol, fol G, 
»■* ) The ham of the 
uiiicuni was a timblc 
weapon, iH) ikiml ami «o 
aharp that nutUiug could 
resist It Tlic Honderik 
of this burn, a» related 
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by Euiopcan and ^\rabiau wntersj me too numcious to repeat It was supposed to be 
an absolute pre\ cntive agamst the effects of poison "When used as the handle of a 
knife it would give notice, by a sudden sweating, of the presence of poison m the 
meats that were sen ed on the table , and any liquid drunk from a cup made of this 
material was a certain cure against the poison when taken Even in the writings of 
the naturalists of the Elizabethan age, the unicorn occupies a piomment place A1 
tliongb the question of its existence bad then begun to be debated, the ivonderful virtues 
of the bom were still recounted at full 

The great enemy of the unicorn was the elephant ^Vhen the former went in search 
of its gigantic foe, it is said that it sharpened its horn by rubbmg it on a stone, and 
then slew the elephant by piercmg it in the bellj 

The people of the "West, m then fivqucnt intercourse with the Saracens, must often 
haie bad opportunities of making tliemseUcs well acquainted with the form and habits of 
the elephant , yet even this animal is the subject of many fables As early as the jear 
807, the khahf Haroun al Raschid sent an elephant as a present to Charlemagne, which 
w as an object of wonder and admiration to the Franks In 13o5 the kmg of France, 
St Louis, sent an elephant to Henry III of England, of winch there is a drawmg by 
Matthew Fans m "MS Cotton Nero D I , made, accordmg to the statement of that 
writer, from nature, yet evidently inaccurate Another drawing of the same elephant 
IS found m a manuscript of the time, also in the Cottonian Library (Julius D VII ), at 
the end of the chronicle of John ofMallingford Both these clironiclcs give an account 
of the elephant aud his habits, contamuig some truth mixed with a good deal of fable 
,lt 13 described as ten feet high The drawings of the clcjiliaut m old manuscripts differ 
essentially from one another This .am 
mal is described by medieval naturabsts 
as having no joints, yet m both the ex 
amplcs vve give the joints arc made very 
visible The first is tikcu from a MS 
of the fifteenth century (MS Reg 15 
L ^ I ), where it forms one of tlie illus 
trations of the romance of Mexander, 
wlueh IS mtersperaed with dcscrijitiona 
of the strange animals and iiiousters of 
the Last Ihe elephant is here repre 
sciitcd with hoofs like those of a cow, 
and Its trunk is made m the form of a 
trumpet Tlic romance of Vltxaiidcr, j ist uuntiuiad, contanTa fnijutiit allusi ns lo 
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elephants and to their use in war amoo^ the Easterns, nhich must hare made them 
farmliar to the mmimerahle readers of that work The English version of this romance, 
compo:,ed m the fourtecutli century, pretends that there were forty thousand elephants 
in the army of Banus — 


* Foortp Qumsand, aOe astwe, 

Olttaontea let go U>*fore 
ApoD e\encbe olitsont & c&stel, 

Tlieiyii XU. Luyghm j amed wel 
Tlt^ schoUe koUe tbe skirutpig 
Agcfiks Alisaniutre the kyng * 

In OUT next cut (taken ^om ATS Harl No 475J, fol 8, , of the end of the 

twelfth century) we hare an elephant, with its castle and armed zaeu, engaged m battle 



The hesUancs relate manj strange things of the cliphant. They say that, though »o 
large and poircrfuJ, and so courageous agiuist larger niumaJj, it i# afraid of a pmise 
and they mfomi us that it is of nature so coU, that it will never s«k the company of 
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the female until, wandcnng m the direction of Paradise, it meets with the plant called 
the mandrake, and eats of it,* and that each female bears but one young one in her 
life. 

The mandrake {mandragora) was one of the most remaikable objects of medicial 
superstition. At the end of the suiteenth century, when the credit of this plant nas on 
the declme, Gerard, in his Herbal, gives the followmg description of it. — “The male 
mandrake hath great, broad, long, smooth leaves, of a deepc greene colour, flat spred 
upon the ground, among which come up the flouers of a pale uhitish colour, standing 
every one upon a single smal and weak footstalk, of a whitish green colour • m their 
places grow lound apples of a jellowisU colour, smooth, soft, aud ghttcnng, of a strong 
smel, m which are contemed flat aud smooth seedcs, m fashion of a little kidney like 
those of the thome apple The rootc is long, thick, whitish, divided many times into 
two or thiee parts, resembling the legs of a man, witb other parts of his bodie ad- 
joimng thereto, as it hath beenc reported; uhereas, in truth, it is no otherwise than in 
the rootes of carrots, parsneps, and such like, forked or divided into two or more parts, 
uhich nature taketh no account of. There have been many ridiculous tales brought up 
of this plant, whether of oldc wucs, or some runnagate surgeons or phisickmongcrs, I 
know not (a title bad inough for them) , but sure some one or moc tbat sought to make 
themselves famous m sloUfullocs above othci« were tho first brochers of that errour I 
spoke of. They addc further, that it ts never or vcnc scldome to be found glowing 
naturally but under a gallows, where the matter that hath fallen from the dead bodio 
hath given it the shape of a man, and the matter of a woman the snbstauncc of a female 
plant, with many other such doltish dreames They fable furtbci and aflSnn, that he 
who wouldc take up a plant thereof must tic a dogge thereunto to pull it up, which will 
give a great shiikc at the digging up, olbcrwisc, if a man should do it, he should 
certainly die in short space after ; besides many fables of lonng matters, too full of scur- 
nhtic to set fooith in print, which I forbcarc to speakc of, all which drc.ames and oldo 
wives talcs you bhall from henceforth cast out of your bookes and memone, knowing 
this tliat they arc all aud cicry part of them false and most untrue. For I mjselfe and 
my Rcrvamita also have digged up, planted, and rcp'lanttd icnc many, aud yet neicr 
could either perceive shape of man or woman, but EOiiictuncs one straight rootc, some- 

* Si Butem tulurrit foKre Clio*, «iullt bJ orlmina UriU»U MoBtura, In Ui« RtUqui/t la/iftur, I 333. 

I rope panulUiun, ct tit Ibl ubor qua turAlnr mBnilra Baft 

gon, tt tbJiI rain ftsnloB bbb. qu> prtua Bccipit tie ** Oe tie Btn to VoUb of Limit, 

nrlMrr, tt Jat tniurulo *uo, rt uCatit tuin ilenre mBn* Hat do ^bilpe it brm mlnilr, 

ilont, alAlltaque to otrro eoBfI|lt Mb llul ;«o 111 lie aclra of a (rrt*. 

tTSI.ful S. The l.i’KlUb uttriral lirttUry, {islnteJ. Sc bame U maixlrB^ra, 

fruui a uiauQwript of tLe IblMrttilb rriilarjr (a tlic tlSrn tie tilfrrtpn no. At '* 
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limta t«o^ ami ofltn mxc or scavcn krawiclic4 couiniiij" from tlje maiuc ^great roole, 
tiCD aa nature list to bcstoirc ujwa it as toother phnU, JJut tbo idle drouca that hare 
little or Qotluug to do but to cate and dnnkc, baic bestowed some of tbcir time in 
caning tbc rootca of bnomc, Ainiiing theta to the shape of men and women, which 
falsify ing practiCL hath confirmed the errour amongst the simple and unlearned people, 
who ha>c taken them, upon tlicur rcjiort, to he the true mandrakes." 

The extraordinary \irtuca of the mandrake were celebrated e\cn m the classic ages, 
and Pluiy (Ilist. Nat. xx\ • 13) describes the caution inlh which it was gathered. Tliosc 
who arc going to dig it up, he sajs, avoid a contniy wind, and hrst circuuiscnbe it with 
three circles with a sword, afterwards they dig, looking towards the west It was said 
hjr some to have been the ingredient used by Circe,— 

" vhose cltiuTO <1 cap 
VV'Loci (T UstcU, lost W ojinuLt tlu>pe, 

, AqJ tlamwd fell Into a grorcUuig svine." 

And hence it was by some named Cirreuni. Phny sajs nothing of the cJosc resemblance 
which, m the middle ages, the root of the mandrake was said to bear to the human 
form, even to the distiuction of the sexes m the male and female plant The woodcut 
m the margin giv cs two representations 
of the mandrake one from MS CoU 
ton ntcl. C. Ill of the tenth century, 
where it is illustrative of the <kBglo- 
Saxou translation of the paeudo-Apu- 
leius de herhia , the other, of the female 
plant, from dramags by an Itahan ar- 
tist, in MS. Addit. No 5281 (ui the 
Bnt ilus ), of the carher part of the 
sixteenth centur) Tbc Saxon treatise 
sajs of It. — “This plant, which is 
called mandragora, is great and laigc 
m appearance, and it is v cry efficacious When thou shalt gather it, when thou comest 
to u, thou wilt perceire it by its sbmmg by mght hke a lamp "^^Tien thou first seest 
Its head, bind it quickly with iron, lest it escape thee Its Tutue is so great that when 
an impure man comes to it it quickly escapes him Therefore do thou hiad it mth 
iron, as we said before, and so thou shall dig around it, so as not to touch it with the 
iron, hut it would be better to dig the earth wnth an noiy staff and when thou seest 
Its hands and feet, bind them Then take the other end, and bmd it to a dog’s neck, 
so that the dog be hungry, idtenyards throw meat before the dog, where he cannot 
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icach it ivitliout teanug up tlie plant. It is said of this plant that it has so great 
power, that whatever thing draws it up, that thing will instantly perish.” Phihp de 
Thaun, in his bestiary, adds some particulars to this descriptive account. He says : — 


" Horn ki la deit cmlhr, 
entni la dot fair, 

Suaret belement 

qu’il ne I’atueliet neat ; 
Puis prenge on cbenlied, 
a li salt atachet, 

Ki ben seit afenn^ei 
tros JOTS sat ^onee, 

£ pain 11 Belt niastre2, 
de luma sot apelea ; 

Li (diens a sal trsirat, , 
la taane romperatt 

U cbens nort eodiarat 
Pur le en qu'il oral i 

tel vertu ccl bcrbe ad, 
due nuU ne ta pot oir, 

sempres n'estoce mumr. 
£ s« li bom le oait, 

enes le pa* murreit * 

Par fee Celt estuper 

ses orailes, e guarder 
Qua U ne ol le crl. 

qu’U merge altresi. 

Cum li cbeus ferat 
Id le crl cn orot.” 


‘ Tlie man vbo is to gather it 
must dig round about it, 
Must take great care 

that he does not touch it ; 
Then let him take a dog hound, 
let it be tied to it, 

Which ha* been close shut up, 
and has fasted three dafs, 
And let it be shevn bread, 
and called from afar ; 

The dog eriU draw it to him, 
the root will break, 

And will send forth a cry, 

the dog will fall down dead 
At the cry which he will bear , 
sueb virtue this plant has, 
That no one can bear It, 
but be must always die. 

And if the man beard it, 

be would immediately die i 
Tberefore be must etop 
his ears, and take care 
Tbat he hear not the cry, 
lest he die, 

As the dog will do 

which shall hear the cry." 


Tills superstitious legend was an article of belief douii to a late penod, and ia 
alluded to more than once in Shakespeare. Thus, in the "Second Part of Henry Yl.” 
act 111 scene 2,— 

" W'ould curse* kill, a* doth the mandrake’* groan." 


And m " Ronico aud Juliet,” act iv. sc. 3, — 


‘Anh Inniaa’UkW iit«iihnl«>,‘ain»ii>r.vXi’hrb**i#bj, 

That hilog mortal*, heariog them, run mad." 

Figures of the male and female nioudrakc, iritb its roots representing a clearly 
defined human body, arc found m nearly all the illustrated hcrbals from the tenth 
ciiitur)’ to the autccuth. It may be sufiiaent to refer to the Herbanua :d Ttutsch, 
printed at .Vugsburg m 1 188 ; the 7/crrfuf pnnled in 1 101; the "Crete llcrball,'’ 

pnntcd lu Fttgland earl> m the eixU*cnth ccntuiy, ami the somcuhat carlur French 
Murk from which it was compiled. .Tbc fabulous accounts of this plant had, 
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l.o»c>cr, bcgui. to bo oontrovcrlcd at tbc bcgmmng of the ™ 

fca .llostratcd book., aueb a. tbc coUcebon of aoodout, of plant, P" 
fort-an. Majn., n. 1530, under tbo t.Uc of Krrinnrn. L 

roprosontodU. a carrot-sbapod root, ubtob pntsont, no " ^ 

S^ll, at a umeb later penod, tbo old loscnd r, frevont f rrferr d a, - 

Da«nanf,oon.odyof«TbclV'!U”(D«d,lc/s"01dPla)„-'rol nn p 307), 

< ileBteijJiMrfLuleg* had taken root 

A TMT mandrake ' 

Tlio delusion uas long supported by the tncU of P“P^"’'“ “fj Thomas 
drakes, ub.eb .ere f 

Browne (“ Vulgar Errors, lib u c 6), p o .rmorant ncoplc and simple 

mandrake, says —“But this is kam an a to deccnc unfruitful 

women bdicie, for the roots wbicL are came , , j^ts for m these, jet "fre'!! 

uomcn, arc mado of tbc roots of canes, bnony, an sticking therein the grams 

andnr;nt,thc> carve out the figures of to C tbem m^id, 

of barley or millet .hero they intend the air o ' ^ m twenty 

unld the gram, elioot forth '>■“ ■ 7 **' m to fashion of beard, and 
daj, toy aftemard elip “^r imposture, onre discorered, 1 , eably 

Other hairy mteguments rUl which, like ! ,„,i snring” in Lupton's 

effected, and the root of .bite bnony may ' Irtifieial Conclnaons,” 

third book of “ Notable Tbings, and ra Hill 

other method, of making artidcial maniMcs “™ lemcdy for all diseases 

The medical naturtots speak of to L it, mpposed 

■' eiccpt death ’ It was most ra e ra ^ Tie jmee or decoction 

efficacy in removmg harrennesa, a P« ^ placed under the ear m 

of the root taken as a dnnk, the apples ^ ^ fteti„ently alluded to m to old 
bed, were said to produce deep p cieonatia ” act i scene 5) — 
writers, such as Shakespeare (“ Cleopatia, 

« CJ«i— h»l 

GiTenietodrinkii»Md*»6<»«' , 

s::rS.cs^p«.tbos.*.s.p.tm.. 


Ind Massmscr (“The Unnrfural Combat ) 


Or eaten mandrake* 
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As a specimen of otlier still more extiaordmaiy virtues asenbed to this plant, ue 
may quote a stoiy told by tbe imter of an English herbal of the fifteenth century, m 
JIS Arundel (Bnt Mus), No 42, fol 31, v®, who says — ‘^'\\Tianne y uas yongere, 
y knew a man of age passyng 80 jer opynyon of hym fleyh that wonder he was m 
gold, and that a mandrage rote he hadde in ahap of man, and that eicry day he fond a 
fayr peny therby This opynyon was nf of hym Thrc yonge men and y, only for the 
opynyon, on a nyght hym absent, pnvyly that non wistc hut ne, hrosten the lok of a 
strong htel cheste of his, and mo suche a essels had he noght, and n e fonde ryght noght 
ther yn but a cleue lyneu clout, and thcryn nondyn an ymage nerhand fot long, 
havyng allc lyncamentya smd here in alle placis and pnvy membns and al that lerro 
man bath, saf ficssh, bon, and hf, and a fairc peny therby , moic other thyng founde ue 
non IVel we assayden and proiedyn and foundyn and knewyn that it nas a rote 
ucl nc aettc ouie markc on the ageyn another tyme, but mygbtuc ncverc after sen tbe 
cheste ne no sinichc tbyng of that man mor ” 

The Saxon Herbal in the Cottonian hlannscnpt to ivhich ue haic alluded above, is 
intcicstmg as the earliest treatise of this kind m our language It is full of drauuigs 
of plants, uhich, considering tbe age, arc not ill executed, and these arc mtcnuixcd 
uith dronings of venemous lusccts and reptiles, against tbe bites of nliicb tbe dificrcut 
plants ncrc bcbcicd to be cihcacious remedies Tlic great uumber of cases of tins kind 
would seem to shew that lu those early tunes our island abounded more in noxious 
inoccts and reptiles than at present Among the former our older unters mention not 


luifrequcnlly the atlercop, or spider, as it is generally inlcqircted The Saxon Herb d 
furnishes us \nth the figure of an altcrcop, uhich uc give m the 
• margin It can hardly be considired as au attempt to represent 

a common spider, and as oiir nutno spiders arc not of the 
dangerous character under which the allcrco]i is represented, no 
cannot help supjKiMiig that the latter name btlongid to some 
of the insect now unknown A collection of imnLcks of 
bt ■\\mcfrcd, printed by llcamc from o manuscript npparcnlly of the end of the four- 
tcinth century, tcTls ua how ‘'In the tonne of bclironysbury Retail iij* men togcdiir, 
and os they setoo talkyiig, an atturcuppe cum owte of the nonz (walls), and bote hem 
hy the iiekkua allc thre, and thowc’b hit grevyd hem at that tyme but lytulk, none aftur 
hit ronroled and so snallc her throlus and forM.t lur bnythe, that ij of him wiroit 
deed, and the thrvJJc uoa bo nygli deed tint he made bis tcfttamint, nnd made 
hym red) in alli wyfc, for he hr y>cd now,jhtc but only dethe*’ IK was, hovruer, 
cured by the apphcatioii of water to which the bomrs of St. Miucfnd had betii 
washed I 
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Our Dett cut, taken from IIS llgcrtoii (m the Bntisli Jfuseuni), No 013 , fol 34 , v® , 
represents an miaginary bud, 
called by the mcdicinl natii- 
turalists the calailnus Ac- 
cording to the Latin bcatiary 
of the Ilarleian inanuscnjit 
already quoted, the caladrius 
^vas a bird entirely white, 
uhich loicd to frequent the 
balls of kings and pnnets 
If it weto brought to any one 
labouring under a dangerous illness, it would turn its bead fronj the patient in case 
• there was no hope of rccoicry, but if the man ncrc not fated to die, then tbe bud 
'* looked him m the face, and, bj so doing, took Ins jndrnuty upon itself, and flew into 
thc^u towards the sun, and burnt bia infinuity and dispersed it , and so the sick man 
nould he cured”* The manusenpt from nhicb our woodcut is taken contains the 
Anglo-Norman metrical bestiary of Wiiliani the clerk, composed at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, which gucs the following account of this bnd ~ 



' tvatadnai wt uns ois«ftI$ 

Sor tat utres cnrtcis e tKob, 
Altrcu blase earn Ml la 
Mat par est cut ouaia rurtcM 
Aucodc feiz le trsre 1 rsi 
El paja de Jcnualem 
Quant home est cd grant maladiei 
Ke 1 em eescspcire de eavie 
Cone est cist oiseals aportez , 

Se cil dot estre co&fartea 
E repasser de eel malage, 

L'oisel li torae le vissge. 

E bet asm I eatcriaeti 
E a il ne d«t aver sante, 

L’oiseals se tome autre part 
Ja ne fra \ers U regart ” 


' Caladrios >s a bird 

Courteous and beautiful aboTe all others, 
As white as is the snow 
t rr/ coorteous thu Wd this. 

Somebmes one finds >t 
la the coantr7 of derusBlem 
Wlien a man is ia great aickiiess, 

That one despairs ot his hfe, 

Hicn tlua bird la brought , 

If this mao is to be solaced 
And to recorer final his disease, 

The bird tarns to him its face. 

And draws to itself the infixmitf 
And if be is not to recover his health 
The bird turns the other w ay 
It will not give a look towards him ' 


Among the monsters of the deep one of the most remarkable was the serra or serre 
It IS described as having the head of a Lou and the tail of a fish, with nings to fiy 


■ Et assuroit omnem (egntudinem homiol* intra se, | ejes, et dispergit eam et sanetiu Infirmua —MS Ilarl 
et volat 10 oe« contra solrm, et comhont infimiitatcn I I«o 4751, toJ 40, r® 
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^Vllen the seire sees a slup, the bestianes tell us, it Mies up, and as long as it can keep 



above ivater near the ship it holds off the 
mnd, so that the ship cannot move. ^^Ticn 
it can support itself no longer ui the air 
it dives into the water, and the ship is then 
freed from the unnatural calm Our cut 
IS taken from JIS. Egerton, No 613, fol 
33, V- 

"The whale, sajs Philip do Thaun, 
13 a very great beast It hves alnajs 
m the '^ca , it takes the sand of the sea, 
spreads it on its back, raises tt«clf up in 
the sea, and lies stUJ on the surface * 


The sca^farcr secs it, and thinks that it is an island, and lands upon it to prepare his 
meal The whale feels the ffre, and the slup, and the people, aud will dive and <b:own 


them all if It can It is 
added, as another “nature" 
of the whale, that “ when 
It wants to cat u begins 
to gape, and, at the gsping 
of its TwoutU, vt sends 
forth a sjulII, so sweet oud 
sogood that the little ft^h, 
who like the smell, >nll 
enter into its mouth, and 
then it will kill them and 
swallovT them." Our cut 
IS taken from Mb Hurl 
No V751, fol. G’J, s*. It 
is further lUuitrated l>) 
an meidrnt m the cunous 
Irgind of bt. Brandan 
•' \nd than thej >a)lcd 
forth, and came njone after 
to that lo id, hut b) cause 
of I\t<ll dr{lhe in •< f c 
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place, and m some place were grctc rockes, but at tlie laste they wente upon an jlondf, 
w cnyuge to tliem they had ben safe, and made thereon a fyre for to dresse theyr dyner , 
but Saynt Braudon abode stjll m the shyppe And nhaii the fyre was ryght hote, and 
the meet nygli soden, than thu ylondc began to move , wherof the monks were aferde, 
and fleddc anono to the shippe, and left the fyre and meet bchynde them, and mervayled 
sore of the movymg ^Vnd Saynt Brandon comforted them, and sayd that it was a grete 
fy sshe named Jasconyc, irhicho laboorcth nyght and daye to put his taylc in his mouth, 
ut for gretness he may not A year aftemards the adicnturers return to the same 
spot, and anone they sawc theyr caudron upon the ^sshes backe, whiche they had 
eft there -vii monethes to fore ” This story appears to hare come from the Bast 
El ery reader uiU recollect the similar incident m the history of Smbad m the '^Arabian 
Nights " 

• The syren of the middle ages nas a mere copy of the poetical heuig of the aucientii, 
and had htUo in common 
with the Qizes and mermaids 
of northern popular mytho 
lagy The representation of 
this creature given ui our 
margin is taken fwm one of 
the illustrations to a Latin 
bestiary m hIS Sloane, No 
3544 Accordmg to the Ic 
fiend, when the weather was 
stormy the mermaid began her song, the sweetness of which lulled the sailor who hcaid 
it to sleep, and thus he penshed in the tempest 

We ha>c given but a few specimens of the fables relatmg to animals ^hich are 
scattered over the bestiaries and other wntings of the middle ages but we haic not 
space to continue the list The sabject is worthy of attention not only because it 
forms a cunous chapter of the histoiy of the devclopemcnt of knowledge and intelh 
gcnce, hut because, if the strange beasts which are sculptured with so much profusion 
among the architectural ornaments of the middle ages ha\c, as some suppose a syiubo 
heal uicamng, it is in these hcstianes that »c must look for their interpretation for as 
wc ha\e observed at the bcgmmiip of this article, in these each animal is made the 
subject of a morab«aUon Thus the umcom is said to represent the Sanour, and the 
maideu the Virgm ^fary, the male and female elephants signify Idam and Lie, the 
caUdrms is tj’pical of Chribt, who took upon himself the sms of those who an. to be 
sated , the serre and the whale both represent the devil , and the sjrcn is symbol ca 
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of the ncliea of tins v^orld, w^wch aUure mrai to that destruction. In this manner the 
nhole range of animal nature was made to be full of spiritual instruction. 

The popularity of these wonderful stones bad a powerful and mjunous influence in 
retarding the advancement of bcicnce Fable was more acceptable to the general reader 
than truth, and it was long before even scholars themselves could emancipate their 
minds from this mtcllectual thraldom. ‘Even serious and (m general) accurate wnters, 
like'Wilham de Rubruquis, were led astray. The caTlicst medieval account of such 
monsters is contamed m a supposititious letter from iVlexander the Great, during his 
Indian expedition, to his master iVnstotlc, which appears to be derived from some 
Eastern ongmal, and of which there is an ^Vnglo-Saxon translation. It was from this 
circumstance that tbc fabulous accounts of monsters sujiposed to have been seen and 
overcome by tins great hero found thcirway into the Romance. The belief m them was 
m the fourteenth century riveted on pcoplc^s uimds by tbc no less extraordinary 
adventures of Sir John Maundcnlc. 






THE MOAT HOUSE, IGHTHAM, KENT 


T... v,lk„c or IsM-n 

some fine half limbered bouses of an cicccdiUo y p bj Stotbard m bis 

al. .. and con.a.na a “Pt’tcr^dToCLioZ S.Iha.a, 

‘ ilonmnental ZfBgica of Great Britaui, ^u^com^ a manor m the adjommg 

Caa-na, alio resided m the mgu of hdiv “ pra,enla a 

pansU of Seale Tina cfbg) la placed in tlio norm irai 

ncli eiamplo ot the armoor ot the tune I„i,,ham is the ancient manorial 

Bat the most mtcrestins object in the panah of ^„,y 

dircllmB called the Moat, irliich la represented in the ac 1 > “ P remained 

asthcignefllenryU thl, -V"*' d 

that famd, noth intermption 

ocdtheduheofliiietio^haniuianabortiic al 1 rroirn The Moat 

the called earl of liichmond, an es „f mo Tower, who is cele 

ate was gnen to Sir Robert Broben uo, probard III m bis aengns 

itcd in history for Ins icfnaal to e possessor and the old possessor 

must the hi ea of hia infant “^1“”' “ Z„„rth Field on different .ides Braden 

the Moat were pic.ent at the Henry I H after Ins accession to the 

ity was slam, and one of the first acta ^ It afterwards passed through 

rone, was to restore Richard Ilant to pa lyppam Selby who died in IGU 

male hens until it came into the " 

here are monuments of him an is osomples u o hat o now remammg of the 

The Moat Uoaso i. P^P”!” ””1^' . , portion of it .. proh.bl) the word of 
.rtdied manor house of fendJ tm eonsidetahle additions and alter 

ime .no of the Hauls m *= '‘’^‘^T^Hant after 1 resloratiou to his f.n.ilj 
lion, at pear to hate been male ny m 
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estates, ^or by one of his immediate successors It stands in a ivoody dell, at some 
distance from the iillage, and is surrounded by bills and elevated ground, from whence 
the spnugs descend and form the moat which surrounds the house, which is singularly 
clear and free from impurities The bmldmg forms a square, witli au entrance tower in 
the middle of the north side, approached by a bridge, as represented m our first plate 
Ou the south side, which is the most picturesque, and is represented m our second 
view, another bridge leads by a smaller gatenay to the kitchen, senants' rooms, and 
domestic offices To the north, on the outside of the moat, is the farmyard and stable, 
represented m the accompanying cut, — a timber budding, probably of the Elizabethan 


period, with wood work of a very picturesque character, and a small bell turret m the 
centre This encloses a square of some extent opposite the principal gate, which is now 
approached by a stone bridge of two circular arches, occupying, in all probability^, au 
older drawbnd^e On the tower oier the arched gateway are sculptured the arms of 
the old possessors , The principal apartments are on this side of the budding 

The bridge leaduig to the kitchen is of one arch, and of icry sohd construction, but 
probably of the same date as the other Evciy feature of this side of the house 
bespeaks great antiquity The gateway has a pointed arch, and the 
-Mr I ** solid oak, with a knocker (rcpiesentcd m the cut in 

1 ^ I margin), a name denied from its resemblance to that article. 

X'w V 11. The kitchen has a most pnmituc appearance, and some parts of it 

, 1 1 Y I ) appear to be at least as old os the reign of Edward III Jfany 

1/^ 1 pointed arches surround the walls, and the inndows are dinded bj 

, j I M * \ Ijl muUions into two hgbts, which arg trefoil hcidcd The woodwork of 

house, and of the back of the great ball, ts also 
ancient, and the stone windows prcscnc tbcir onginal features un- 
touched by the •spirit of mddcnusatioii 
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The principal gateway leads mto a square court, represented m the upper ticw od 
our second plate The principal spartmento, as we have before stated, occupy the side 
by which we enter They are generally small, and are panelled with oak, carved m 
what has been termed the ** napkin pattern/’ an ornament which appears to have been 
brought from Flandere, and which was Tery generally adopted m this country in the 
reign of Henry VUI These apartments contain some good fire-places of the Ehra- 
bethon era, and a very fine example entirdy covers one side of the largest room on this 
side of the house The ground floor here, as well as throughout the building, is 
devoted to staircases, senants’ roomc, or domestic 
offices The upper, or state rooms, communicate 
by means of the corridor, of which a uew is gn en 
in our cut The windows of this comdor aro 
ornamented with the arms of the family 

The south side (to the left hand on entering 
the court) contains the chapel, which occupies the 
upper floor of the entire side, and has towards the 
court a bell turret ahote a wooden gable Facing 
the principal gate is the great hall, the finest part 
of the budding and the most ancient It has in 
temally a roof of stone, spnnging fiom grotesque 
corbel heads The kitchen and bedrooms occupy 
the /burth or cast side The kitchen, which has 
been alnad} desenbed, is connected with the hall 
b) an arched passage A luulUtudc of passages run in lab^Tinthmc confnstou through 
the lower part of the building, and access to many of the wpjicr rooms is oal) cifcctcJ 
by staircases of a most inconvenient form, winch can 
be accounted for in no other way than by supjwsmg 
that One of the chief objects of the builders was to 
furnish the means of concealment. One large and ini 
portant room is only to be reached bj a steep, ladder 
like stair, and a turn through another and smaller room 
The group of red bncL chimncj s on this si Ic arc mas- 
sivc, and of so pccubar a form that we have deemtd 
tbcDi worthy of a cut 

The chapel, of which «c gne m lotmor new on 
our second plate, is pantUed with oak, and the windows 
lilW .rah fine ilauicJ gl*.* A' 





IIX) fiiK MicittoLixncii. 4Lni.w. 

ciHUir), rrjm-rtutin^ MiioV Un^ih tigurcA uf *aiius 'ilir u jujijtctl 1^'*= 

T\vvl<*r cwUvur* uud Uail^», ftmon^ wlucU wv tlic j»ortcuUi’i, n»»c, ca*Ui , auJ ^ln-af of 
urronn, the tuo h'lt henig the ha()|;r4 of Cntlu niii. of Arra^m, the Hnit of Hciir} 

Vlll. The fccricu is of ilrgant cancti unrk of the Mine dale, and the stalN arc aI»o 
runched Mith caned panclhiig 1*1^ |)id|Ml i* iiLiiu»c rlaU^ratil) nniaiiictitcd. !» 
facti a griater niiioutit ofoniamcnt u UiiHlud >ti this place thm iii an} other part of 
the hmhhng , and it la a moat intcrtatmg ciamplc of an unahmd pniatc chai>cl of the 
l>cguimng of the aixlceutU ctnlur}. 

'Ilie grandeur of the olden tunc has long departed from tins ancient dvrelling 
"Bcirds” no longer ‘Mrag” inernl) tn its intuauc hall, nor is its court noir filled, as 
111 former times, uith its cniud of fcitilal ntoiiitrs home parts of it arc neglected, 
and allowed to run into dcca). Vet it is to be ho{>cd that it will bi. long jnxsirvcd 
'uumodennsed as one of the few genuine relies of old llngland. Too mau} of such 
monuments Ua\e disappeared from the sod previous to the unproxed antiquarian (axtc 
which IS now spreading itself through the land, and too ft.w have there bcui who— 

1 w«Us by Mae nMounenl tbat 
Ullb a(;e, «tu>*« oUu |Ua4 for a rt)>kir. 
l*itr (be fall wf twb s gooi)f }vtle.'* 



ON THE EARLY USE OF CARKIAGES IN ENGLAND. 

Te cm hardly rmagmc a people m my thing yet 

Ignorant of the use of carnages for transporting perso jm^dle ages, 

It 13 certain that they were of rare occurrence m en-T^ved two examples 

and of a very cumhroua and inconvenient j « -r TV) in one of which a 

from m inglo-Smou manuscript (MS Cotton “ md the 

Saxon chief is represented nding m a very ™ trheels From this time wc 

other contttU of a ktnd of hammodt -I"" ” cenhuy 

scarcely meet with an allusion to such ve —.manshio and, for many ages, any 

The Norman knights toot pnde in their eien among the 

other mode of conreyance was looted upon as a of former days, chara, 

ladies, for trhioh sei aloao chanols, „ v, ji„i,tone on the reeonohation 

were used. In the curious Latm poem y nuecn, m her ecremomous 

bettren tmg Richard U md the citmens of „„ .^gcs mth 

entrance with her husband mto the capi^, » «P 1 ^,,^ one of them was 

ladic 3 m her tram, and the wrtler te exposed m a icry 

oiertumcd, whereby ° „uIUtui, which he looks upon as a punishment 

unbecoming manner to the gaze 
for their adopting this arUcIe of Iniury — 

.30. tma credit. 

IU»er*t to* 

This .onld seem to -hew that thc^ "1““:” ap“p^§ 

or natramsmit fashion m on the mnaclc of St 

common use at .= earlier penod. m the d'-'* 

hv Ducan.c, speaks of a Wy mid her dm. am,/ ) 

(o fa am. carr. .sa/rr ,.«m/ " hAMc. to the 

In 129 1, b> an ordonnance of P 
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u^c A clunot A |uclurc of n chinol, as u«cd bj lailus in FtioUml, is gi\cn I»y Mr 
Gage IloVcwwlc >u the I’ehuta Muntwtrnta, from the lAmtcrtl TAalt^r, executed iii 
the mgii uf \ dv^ irtl H A miiular chmot, xtitii a htiig in it, is found in uu ilhimiua> 
tiun m the iuann»cn]>t ronimice of Mehidus/* exi'cnlcd on the Continent about tlic 
imdiUc of the fourteenth centun, de-v^Ued m a former article m the jircsent xolumc 
(p 75). Hie incdited old Knjjluh metrical sersion uf the Scripture hi^tur), entitled 
6’urror d/u/u/i, as quoted in Mr. {lallmeirs Diction irj uf Irclnic .ind I'ltmncial 
Molds/' de&cnbcs Ju>eph as sending u chare to fetch his father into I't^pt — 

'* Sftf, tlr. trat ]« not t« Uta Utt, 
lU Mat aftlf the LU (Wr; 

M < ehul yem toaVe tbetyaa* • teJ 
Iftto L£l{>te ye *tutl be itj ' 

It appears tlut these carnages were fitted up uith cushions and couches, fur nhich, 
chicll), they were cned down as circuuiiato and liuunous Ihc) nere al(^> gorgeously 
ndorued with euibroidcad curtains, &c In tlic metrical romance of the “ Sqmer of 
Lou Degre," the chonot uhich the king of Hungary pruim<es to his daughter is thus 
desenbed — 

• To aoraw ye thall la hwtyDr fm i 
AaJ ytUe. ay doostiUr ya • tXirt, 

It tbiklbecQienl vyUtedreUe fteOe. 

AaJ cluUkct ot Soe (olilc U shent yoar bccOr. 

Uith JamuXeebyleui] juwebWr, 

Uell Jyftpcra atUtlyUyte itewr 
1 oar (KUDtUee ibslbe eiuM «nU> evIJr, 

^ our chByort «auncU<l assy a folJe 
'X our BULotcU of rydte argrt, 

I*urptc [uklle aod vaync fre 
JcoDcta of ^payoe Uat beo po wygbt. 

Trscpol to the gnnukd «idi Tel\Tt bryght." 

In the fifteenth ccoturj the chares appear to hate been used more generally, and they 

arc more frequcntlj repre- 
sented ^ illunuuatcd maim- 
scripts Out first cut is 
taken from a manuscript of 
this century in the Bntish 
JIuscum OIS Reg 16 F UI 
fol 11, r" ), which contains a 
chromclc of Flanders writ- 
ten m French It represents 
Emergarde, wife of Salrard 

loid of Roussillon, travelling m a chare she is accompanied by a female attendant, and 
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ON THE b\ 


her fool >3 placed in front of the 
delude, no doubt to beguile the 
tcdiou&ncs3 of the way with his 
joVes. The second cut is tahen 
from the celebrated llarlclaa Sla- 
nuscnpt of the “ Romance of the 
Rose” (MS. Ilarl. No. 4123, fol. 

132,%®.), which has been described 
on a former occasion in the pre- 
sent \olumc (p. 81) 1 R repre- 
sents the lady Venu^^ draun m 
a chare by her do\c3. The chap- 
ter to which It forms an illustration 
• states,— 



• • t-yimmyat ^ ItUftW tolombtMX. 

Eft MS ebM S'*! ** 

Muaent V«ttM «» t’®*‘ i'Amoor*. 
Poor lol fsire •«c©of». 


Ue rfare of Venus is a bcuutiful stmetore, with four u heels, md ^ 

gold sud pearU. So. of her mo,, benu.tfu. doles am harnessed .0 the shaft, m, 

horses. 

•• Lor* 6t to «ppdl"" 

Soo char eomioMd* » msUUtr 5 

Cm »e TtiUt pM ntoi^ter to* bor* 

B»»u fol le cliar. » qMto* r«s. 

D'or rt de p«rt«* «stdle« 

Eo ben «to cbemM ntUUM 

Ensten lunoD su colombtiM, ^ 

Pn, «, SOB cotombier mult bfiinx 

. bclieicd to hare been ivntten and lUununatcd 

This last-mentioned nianuscnpt is „ apoaking of the representations- 

in the reign of Henr, VII., ». nhmh^P-;> „Ahe clergy m hi. time, 

of classical personages on the pc® 
says : — 


.. ^<»re bB the «**** ‘^' ^ 


-Celt* CU>id, I 963. 


paper by Mr. MarUand! m the tn 
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tlie use of tlicse articles became more genera^ tlity umlcnient improcmcuts, and 
appeared m different shapes under the names of chariots or charrettes, naggons, 
caiochcs, uhirhcotcs, coaches, &,c In the following passage of the “ratnc Qucnc, 
Spencer uses the terms cliarett, v^agon, and cache, as syuoujmuus — 

Tho up him taking in tketr trader biiDdf 

They easily unto her eborett beare 

Her teme at her commaundement quiet stand* 

Whiles they tie corse into her nagon rearc, 

And strovee tntb floncra the Inmcntal le betire 
• Then all the rest into their roebea dim 

It may he observed, that, c\cu up to the end of the sixteenth centmy, nding m 
coaches continued to be looked upon by our foicfathcrs as an effeminate custom, and only 
fitted foi women Tayloi, the water poet, published m 1623 a curious satire on coaches 
under the title of " The Woild lunncs on "Whceles, or Oddes betwixt Carts and *• 
Coaches, ” mwbicbbe declaims with great vehemence against their then ■mereasmgNanety 
Oh,” he exclaims, “beware of a coach as you would doe of a tyger, a woolfe, or a 
leviathan I’ll assuie you it cates more (though it drmkcs lesse) then the coachman 
and his whole teeme , it hath a mouth gaping on each side like a monster, with which 
they have swallowed all the good housekeeping m England It lately (like a most 
insatiable devourmg beast) did eate up of aknigbt, a neighbour of mme m the county of 
N , a wood of ahoie 400 akers as it had bccne but a bunch of radish of another, it 
devouied a whole castle, as it had beenc a marchpane, scarcely allowmg the laiight'and 
hi3 lady lialfe a colde shoulder of mutton to their suppers on a Thuisday mght, out of 
which leversion the coachman and the foolcman could picke but hungry vailes 
There was a hnigbt (an acquaintance of mine) whose whole meanes in the world was 
but threescore pounds a yeaic, and aboie twenty of the same went for his wives coach 
hire ’ A little further on, speaking of the coach of his day, which preseived much of 
the cumhioua character of the old chares, Taylor says — “ It is nerer unfurmshed of a 
bed and curtaincs, with shop windowes of leathei ” — ‘The supe^uous use of coaches 
hath been the occasions of mauy vile and odious cnnics, as niuitlier, theft, cheating, 
hangmgs, whippings, piUones, stocked and cages , for housekeeping nc\ei dccaicd tdl 
coaches came into England, tdl which time tliose wcic accounted the best men who had 
most followers and retainers, then land about or nccre London was thought decrc 
enough at a noble the aker ycarely, and a ten pound house lent now was scarce twenty 
shilluigs, hut the witchcraft of the conch quickly mounted the pnee of all things, 
except poorc mens labour” Our facetious writer tells us in another place that “ m 
the jeare loG4, one illiam Boonen, n Dutchman, brought first the use of coaches 
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teller, and tte eald Booncl naa queciic 

a strange monster m those dajes, and the '-8^ “ "/cLt and some 

amaicmcnl Some said it lias a great crab sbeU o 

imagin-d it to be one of the pagan temples in f frli^l -de 

but at last all those doubts Mere cleared, and coach nia = ..erceiie the plame 

The cart is an open. Tis m theTontinna^ sie. 

honcstj of It there is no part of it, nitbm or m , ^ 

of all men On the contrarj, the coach la a c ose p < ^ lj,c a pcrpetuall 
teaverj, and enrtames to i-aile or shadow mi> „tV,cs m 

cheater, it nearca two bootes, and no spurres, some m = ^ 

one b^tc, andMhcntimcs (against natnre) most P“>P'“ 

weare the hootc Vnd, if Jon note, they ^ came 

pnfd h> pymtes. to he tied in that Ide waye-, as they 

sea 'Moreover, it uia\cs pcoiilc imitate eea ^ janccrom. Unde of c&mage for 
are nhcu they sit m the bootc of the coach an > ^ ^ 

the commonwealth, if it he rightly cona ere , ^ 

peace, a seigcant, or a counvsUour at w a jouth, and daily m their 

should use upright dealing, that hare ^ „ ji, tad, and 

maturcr or nper age, drawnc aside con ^ , f, , naide iviUmgly makes men 
some to the left , (or lue makes ^rfectnessc. and often gorng aside ivnimg 

forget to goe upright uaturally • 



THE SAXON BARllOWS. 


Tub most dviiable uaonMinciits of tlic pnmc\a\ ages of society ivcrc those erected v\ 
memory of the dead, and it seems that the farther ue go back >oto the history 
of mankind, the deeper \yc find man^s veneration for his dcpaitcd brethren Tlic most 
simple, and also the most durable, method of piescrvmg the memory of the departed 
was by laiamg a barrow or mound of cartb or stones over his rernams, and, accordingly, 
we find instances of this mode of mtoinent m almost all coimtiios of the globe The 
inode m which the banow was constructed diifcred considerably the interment ms 
ficqucntly made m a laigc chamber, or chambers, bmlt of stone, and over this chamber 
the eaxtb. was piled up Sometimes the body was laid m a cut, or square coifin, just 
large enough to icccive it, over which the mound was raised , and this kist was either 
built on the level of the gioundwith fiton«,or was a trench cut below the natural level 
. At other times the interment, either a body or an ura. containing the bones, appeals 
to have been simply placed on the level giound and the earth thrown upon it A i*ery 
good paper on barrows in general, wras read at tbc meeting of tlie Bntish Archaiological 
Association at Canteibury, by the Uev J Bathurst Beane, who appears to thmk that 
bairows aic characteristic only of one of the great bianche'i of the human race, and that 
the mere fact of burying m this manner proves the affinity of the different people 
among whom it is found tVe are not prcpaicd to go bo far as this, nor do we think 
that bir Bichard Colt Hoare s tUeoiy depones much attention, who attempted to classify 
the baiTows according to their particular forms, and who thought tint in this manner 
he could distinguish even the caste of society to which they belonged Tlic barrows 
aic of no historical utility until opened, foe it is by their contents only that we can. tcU 
till, tube or rank of those w ho hav c so long leposcd under them , 'lucl by the compan&on 
of thcac contents with those of other banons, we gam infonuation iclating to the 
historj of penods on which written documents Uwow no b-ht 

'riic interest of the harrow m the present day consists, in a great measme, iti the 
numerous articles of almost every description which the anciLiits vvcic in tlic habit of 
burying with their dead, llcrodotus has left us a ictuarkablc description of the mode 
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or mlcnucnt of .ho .lead oh.ch ,.n..aJed amoBg the 

sl.ll emor the i.laiaa of Miuthora S.hcm. imn.en'a: oo..« of earth some 

and .Inco hundred feet h.gh The h.a.o„a„ tcUa u, that, on .ho de^h of of ‘tar 

cliiefs, tlicv embalmed bi 3 corpse and earned it to tins distnct 7 J 

Id a sepulchre, upon a bed encompassed on aU sides .nth spe^ fixed m tbe groan 

ThcsoLyeo.cru..h...uhcr,audspreadaeauop,o;er.houhoIo — nt^ ^uto 

spaces uhich remain tacant Ihoy placed one of Uie Un„ s ^ j ^ 

cupbearer, a groom, a natter, a messenger, cerbnn home, and ^ 

As io S .hoy add cups of gold, for sdter and brass arc - 

This doncy they throw np tbe earth with gitsit care, an different periods, and 

high as theycan” Many of thc^ niounds have been op^ 

ahundanco of such articles as those here desert S ^ barrens ftom 

found m them Mr Deane desenW a aery deep eorenng of 

the second yolutno of the ^ cous.rncted of nnlenn stones of 

earth and stones, the norUicn caino to three gtponted nas m the , 

mde norlinaush.p That nherem the co^ 

nnddle, and the largest of the three In tt ncre J^mn ef Ins 

spear, bon, gmrer, and arrows In a tnnl. -ej^ta to. ^ 

horse. With a bndlc, «addlc, and stirrups rartVi^ male corp'e lay rcclming 

shdeton, supposed to be the wife of the ekef e o } ]e„g,b 

against the head of the ‘ “„r Die lie dimensions, lay orer the body, 

from bead to foot, another sheet of go , studded with rubies and 

nhirhnasnrepped tn a neh t were Dio neeh, breast, 

emeralds Theheadwas naked, an m rrrlmmg ag^ ains tthenalls of thecaie, 

and arms The female corpse lay, m hke manner a golden 

n as, m like manner, laid upon a sheet o go ^ ^ ^ bracelets 

cham of many links, set Tilth rubies, went ro mathout any border of gold or 

of gold The body nas cmcred noth -/f ,b„ urst opemng, fan and 

jewels Tbe Testments of both 1 esc The four sheets of gold ncighc 

complete , but, upon the touch, e^ L. 1 bom barrona is eitraordinary, and wo Inon 
forty pound, " Tbo nehness of flieso Scyth^^h^^^^ ^ 

of nothms to equal it m other „,,b „ ,b,u breastplate of par. gold, 

that a body was found m a ^.^a, .rv«i,s 

which IS non preserred “ ^,„m„of the heroic ago of anniml 

Homer speaks frequently ol at the interment Tlit } 

some curious details relatmg to Cjllmo in Wadn, m a maumr 


some curious . 

the supposed tomb of ,aTp)'^'^*» 
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which drew the following remark from Paiisamas — “I contemplated the tomb of 
iEp>tus with peculiar interest, because, m hia mtution of the Arcadians, Homer takes 
notice of it as the luoiuuncnt of that chief It is a mound of earth, not icry large, 
surrounded at its base by a circle of stones. To Homer, indied (who had iicier seen a 
harrow more remarkable), it perhaps appealed a itry great wonder " Jlr Deane justly 
obscncs that this is au exact picture of the pnmc\al sepulchres of our islands, the circle 
of stones being a usual adjunct. 

Tlie Homeric heroes were burnt before interment. Thus, m the Iliad, Achilles 
causes an immense funeral pile to be ‘reared for the body of his fnend Patroclus . — 

" Tlifff, fltUl abiding, heap'd the pile 
An hondred feet of breadth from aide to aide 
Tbej gave to it, and on the aummit placed 
IV itb fiorroa'ing hearts the body of the dead 
^lanj a fat tlieep, mth many an ox full horn'd, 

Thej flaw’d before the pde, busy tbcix task 
Admioistnng, and Peteua* son the fat 
Taking from every tictun overspread 
Complete the body with it of hia fnend 
Patrocloa, and the flay'd beasts heap'd aronsd 
Theai placing flagona on the pile, replete 
IVitb oil and honey, he inclmed their moutha 
Toward the bier, and alew and added, next, 

Deep groaning and in haste, four martial steeds 
'Nine dogs the hero at hia table fed, 

Of which beheading two, their carcases 

He added also Last, twelve gallant sons 

Of noble Trojana slaying (for his heart 

Teem d wab great vengeiiDce), be appbed the force 

Of hungry flames that should devour the whole ” 

Tl xxm Cotvpgk’s Veition 

TVhen the pile was consumed, they quenched the ashes with " dark wiuc,” a 
sorrovffully gathered the "white hones” of the departed hero into a golden v«ise and a 
rich embroidered cloth , and placed thmn with honour in the tent, while they traced 
thft,cj»dii,ofl*hii.uii»inil4,*tnxl.'‘^iad.*hxt^iniuhdennr!s'duDtfL*Jub'pln;" TriruyinaUiJ'llwcijb 
the deposit withui, and raised the mound of earth 

ftxt MWT» •rv^mu a itw 

"Orrn twl CX.V ga/i, It MVTiri Ttfjn 

KXa nrtt firmfit intciT mtm Xivk* 

'AAXi}'« If Xfvriiir Mil ) wAsiX, JuiUtr 

E, pr >f htrn uttf Xjt KmK^ixt 
T.(MWS,7* It ttfll Aw TV 

Afxf) <rv^< ,V«{ 3i x«n(* Is- yiuii, 
r» rtyuf rmXn > tt 

II xxm 250 
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The ceremon.es ncre eomplelcd 'rilh are'^mamH -duin-S 

Tire Trojans arc made lo inter the bodj o eoinpleted its part 

dajs they collect the wood and raise top, ,ti the “ darh wine,” and collect 

otthewo*,the>,l.hc.heGreehs.quc..eh.hc^hcrsiu.hthe^^ ^ 

the bones oE the hero into a golden am, w **,]”? uia's of large stones, oier which 
placed in •' a hollow trench tins they enter wath a mass 6 

they raivs the mound — 


/OP i» *■ 

j. t ^ 


El }■ »«.{? irrarfl f 
'll^ y «« Jr« t* 

■rt^if •/ «/•?* 

» A»T«{ IcM / it'l* 

n.Mr„ I^U ««»• ^n****’ 

■"'>'■ " 

0#Tt- JJI-*- «-P 7 • 

V.. e..~. '■> f “ 

K.. s. )s XC"' ■• 

n,., S"'^" ■, !. 

J* »»/• ***•’ 

I* ♦♦ /j silt es: 


n a. .s, 

by circumstances and ^cntimeota bcarWo _|g should rai o a barrow over 

pLtry Bcownlfs dying L -oty ' 

proportionate m size to the respcc y i, le mui 


worn wU 6* “pr*® 
gomol on ge l»*" 

*nd eoww gnUn Wt 

bold t ge ge worhlon 

Kfler wmfs djrfnui 
in b^'Slode 
beorb J'one b<in 

m celne »nd mam* 
Sira he mwme ««» 
»-igend weorS 


u. n«i.s . wtsi' 

the lofty b»fTO» 
Iwge end femoiis 


Dtowt-ir 


C183 


^-igendvreoro itiut,.. 

. .lcsne,«nd.hopocaicnast...harc„-hablc 

Beownlf’a people carry into ' M ^ ^ 
description of tbe mtennent of me p„r.,^ 

a llae people of , 

Hun ge giredio ^ funeral j tie «l«“ I*" 

GrdU leode stron? 
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Iicim'bc'liongcn, 
luIJe-bordumt 
bcorUtuin bymuin, 
sw£ he b^na tries 
A-lfgUon ^4 td»midUcs 
luaTne ^euden 
btgfcade, 

Iddford Udfoc* 
Oti'gunnon on beorge 
b.-cl-fjra niiLst 
ttigend necCAD ■ 
wu[du.r]cc 4-st£h 
sweart of 8vrfc*%oIe, 
Ewdgcnde Kt 
[tvdpe] be-ttonden. 
Wuid-blond ge-lcBg, 
q8 P he b4n*btLi 
ge-brocen hafd[o], 
hat on hre8ro> 

Higuin un-rdte 
mod-eeare ntuidon, 
mon-dryhtnea [cwcalm]. 
Swylce gedmoNgyd 
lat . . . meonle < . . • 
xmaden hcorde 
aorg'ceang atelde 

ge*neabh« 

■)) bid hyre 

.... . gaa heorde 

. ode wa . . sUa wonn 


hildea egeeaa 
faeaho'hdm mid 
hcofon rdee a . . . 
Ge-worhton S« 

Wedra Icddf 
hbuw on lide, 

Be ivies he4b and brdd, 
et-liSendum 
wide td aj-ne 
And be timbredon 
OB tyn-dagum 
bradu-rdfis bicn, 
bronda . . 

Wealle be-worblon 
biv 4 liyt weor%.iicoft 
forr-sootre men 
fvadan mditon 
It! on bcorg dydon 
big and b[eorht] eiglu, 
eaU iwjlce byrsta, 
s«yke on liorda or 
uiS hydige men 


hung round with LelmctJ, 
with boards of war, 
and with bnght byniics, 
as he had requested. 

Then laid donn m the midst 
'Die heroes, weejnng, 
the fanious chicflnin, 
their dear lord. 

Tlicn began on the hill 
the mightiest of funeral fires 
the warriors to awake * 

Uie wood-smoke rose aloft, 
dark from the dre ; 
noudy it went, 
mmglcd with weeping. 

The mixture of the wind by on 
till it tlie bone-house (the body) 
had broken, 
hot ]Q tus breast. 

Sad in mind, 

sorry of mood, they mourned 
the death of their lord. 


ore Aere t<i{/brfunafefy to mucA mvfl 
loud, that il It mpoisillt to make tense VfAem ] 


Made then 

the people of the westerns 
a mound over the sea. 

It was high and broad, 
by Uis sailors over the wai es 
to he Rccti afar. 

And they built up 
during ten days 

the beacon of tlie war renowned, 
the . . . . , of swords (>) 

They surrounded it with a wall 
In the most Jionourable manner 
that wise men 
could desire. 

They put into the mound 
nogs and bnght gems, 
all such ornaments ^ 
aa from tire hoard before 
the firrec-minded men 
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^.unmea bxMon : 
fofletoa eorU ge-streon 
eorSfta 

gold on gredte, 
fter hit nii gen lifftS 

eldam s*i nn-njt 

sw4 hit [aVor] »«*• 

Di ymbe hl*w nodan 
hilde^edrCi 
s^elinges « • cann, 
ealra trelfa; 
voldon .... cwiSan 

W vim g 

word.gyd wrecoi, 
tjlfe Eprecan : 

^todan eorl-s<ape, 
and dleti-^eoTC 
dilgnlSum demdoiif 
t»i hit ge»4[cfe hi5] 
> mon his 'frine*df7ht 
wordojn hefg^i 
fethSom £reo£ge]i 
Ownne] he forS eole 
o( Ue^haman, 

[l*ae] weorSaa. 

Slid be gnornodoa 
GeaUledde 

UaCjrd [Wflnf* 
heorS g«-neatas; 
nnnlaa -p he wire 
wyTold-cyniDgCa] 
muma mildiist 

and iD[on J>**1™*** 
leddom liSost 
and luf'geomoit. 


baduVen, ^ . ,4 

they suffered the earth to hold 
the treasure of wamors, 
gold on the sand, 
where It yet remains 
aa useless to men 

Urtwaaofold. 

Then round the mound rode 

of beasts of war, 
of nobles, a troop, 
twelve in all, 

they would speah about thehin,. 

they would all him to mmd. 

relate the song of words, 
tpeah themsava , 

tCTpraised his valour. 

^ his deeds of bavery 

they jodg^ with honour. 

as It IS fitting 

that « man his frionHT 

should eitoU . 

should love him m 1 ^ 

when he mmt depart 

fftija bis body 

to become valuele^ 

Thus Bounied 

the people of the Cats, 

hi. domestic comrada, 

their dear lord , 
they said that he was 

of 

the rnddest of men 

sod the mo^ __ ,, 

^ 0.0.1 potioo* I" “ 

626 , 


,0 , he 

The ntisms of the barrow - “ of Thctai^toclca aa ovcrlooUns the 

in an early Greeh poet, who to have been a large barrow, 

Piranis; it would seem, hhe that oi 


( S.^wrMis w 

«•* iswa*" 


.. There »h»ll _ -h® mss the le*. 


u o 
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A somewhat aimilar sentiment was quoted by Mr. Deane from the Jliatl, where 
Hector, BptaUng of one whom he U to slay ijl slnglo combat, tujs, — 

•• The Jong.li*lrtU Giwki 
Td Hio ti{>on thorf* t>t IJrtlf»poot 
A laound iLaH Itcap, Uut U>om In *Avrt>mcs 
Who utl nton;; tl>« dukiODM mta uj, 

' ThU U Uie monucncut of on« Ion; tlnce 
Dorna to tu* gratr. bj uightp lltxtor Ujjn.' " 


"We find, indeed, that, among most jicoplca, m the earlier ages of their histoy, the 
ordinary biuaal-placc was an clc\‘atcd position, and sca*f.iring tribes would naturally 
choose the \icinity of their faiouritc element. In our own idand, we often find a lofty 
knoll or hill crowned with a British or a Homan barrow, Rometimes surrounded with an 
iutrenchment, and it is not improbable that many of what ha> c been considered as circular 
bdl camps arc nothing more than burial-places. The sketch at the top of our first 
plate of Saxon antiquities rcprucuU a scene near rolkstonc in Kent. On the summit 
of the steep hdl to the left is a strongly intrenched camp or fortress, popularly called 
Ctesaris camp. On the brow of that to the right is a fine barrow, which commands 
a \cry extensive prospect, now combining objects that remind us of far distant ages, 
and tell of the wonderful changes which have taken place while the peaceful tenant of 
the tumulus has slept his long sleep undisturbed. In the distance the waves contuitie 
to beat upon the shore as they did on the day when tho warrior was laid in his''gravc. 
Close upon the beach we sec the town and church of Folkstonc, a creation of the middle 
ages; and near it the viaduct of the Dover railway, the latest step iu the advance of 
modem improvements. The sca-farcr, as he passes, may still behold the mommient 
of the hero, hut his name has long heen forgotten. The vicw.rcmiuds us forcibly of 
Bcowulf^s dying request; — 


hAt&S hea^o tassis 
btew ge-wyreean, 
beorhtne sfter bale, 
at bnones nosan , 
se ECel t6 ge-itijnSiim 
miQum le6diiiiL 
beah hlili«n 
oa Urones-oasse, 

^ hit sx liSeud 
gySSan hitan 
DuSwnlfes biorb, * 
Se Bre&tingas 
ofer floda ge*iupu 
feorran dnfaS. 


commacd the famoiu m war 

to maVe a mound, * 

bright after Uie funeral fire, 

upon the nose of the promontoiy { 

which shall for a memorial 

to mj (leople 

rue high aloft 

on Mronesness . 

that the sea sailors 

ma; afterwards it 

BeowulTs barrow. 

when the Brentings 

orer the darhness of the floods 

shall sail afar. 


Beowulf, L 5599. 
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The Saxons u, tin, -land BcncnHy cho. W f 

dead, and their hamnvs arc found m 5”^“ ““ ' arc generally loir, and 

and m Minie other part, of f “^e pn^il, “ ''>■'* “ 

the mound cm era a rcetangular gtat JcMribcd m the present 

made Thar prmcipal charaelembes hare ^ of any other 

relume, pp 0-8 Tlie Saxon eontam,°trluch comist of the less 

class m tngland for the ranctj of aibclea th > ^ domestic 

lien.hable part, of the arms, dress, and ontammU, 

utensa,, of the people trhotrerebunedm them ,e x„ a™. The sleleton of a man 

A Saxon appear, to hate been alnajs burted -rilh The handles 

ha, almost imanabli a sieerd on the left side an a ^ „o,t oases 

of these ircapons, made generally of mom pen, ...j jpo most usual forms 

disappeared, aud ercu the imn of the bbde is m anUTUities 

of the sirord arc those shcitn m /ys l a” - " recently dng up m cuttms 

Tlie first of these is m the posses-ion of rtr ’ ,oo,._ and tiro mchea and 

the Bamigate and Canterbury milnaj it is t^y ij„mnmea ” F,s 3 repre 

a half bread Tbe other u taken from D appears to hare 

«mt, a saord handle of an ornamental aaracta Canterbury, and is noir 

been gilt or sdvcied It naa found m t o p^ swords am not nnlrcquently 

intbeeabmet of Mr Bolfe In ^ “i^t^one iero- 

described as bavins ncbly ornamented hUt 

g»Te hi* ornament*^ rcoro 

Malde his hjTsted **eord il>e costltfst of irons. 


it J<soe 


10 bis serrut. 


Beowciv I- J338 


And acaiHj — 


ana H ^ 

since fage* 


»d with it the hJt. 
Tar«s*»*^"th treasure. 

Beowxu 1- 1> 


emce lage. 

runic characters. In the following 

The hilt of the sword was “ ,.nde of the northern mythology, an 

passage a sword hilt is thus insmbed and. an ep 

witb tbe name of Its possessor 


__ ,»aWode 
ealde lafe> 


He looked npon the hat, 
ibe old legacy 


, N Tl.cb«tw«hOBtlierebject.*the 

r A « the I ^ nooiUa. See also Tenons 

ii~.»afais of eidiqnitiea found « j Bntanmea of 

• The Albert Conj^ ^ ^ Arch-oJogi*. 

Saxtm harrowe are those Canterbnry ■“ ' 

Dr Fawcett of HeppmSto® 
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anUa 

ij fM fcf • J 

Au4 «»<A« 

g Ira grtAiTtit, 

SUMUrjBJ 

!♦ 

f ««« fnuU# 

Drtll&r, 

Un )'•• rtkiU l(«<t 
lutUavUtta ajln 
«aU(>Ml K»]4f 
*)«!««« ixi^sna KWtV 
•c{rut (uUri 
)«i)i run lUfAi 
rU>U gt BarirroJt 
Kr.»ftril 4 rul (« mv)i 

Laitn f t«rui4 (« autii, 
Irma rjit, 
trrral avrr, 

• r(«Kn vynu («iL. 


Ok «t>ub «** arv Um l!^ k« (•Jt 

1 1 tt* k-V lu^U-lt ] 

»Axr 1 .0 ^ufuj 
iL« ptrus, 

tW r*t« «/ I 

•iMttgl; iImj UL»i«>1 I 

t}.4t SM « IV« •U*I>{f 

!<• ti^ rtritul Ia4>1( 

tiituijt* td lidw titt r Uil rr«u4 

t* lu«£(t lldi»I* «4Ur 

(!•« tk.'r (*•<• . 

V* ao uy ltd 

bright g<>U 

• tdt 

I {Ld/ Borkrd, 

»«t ktul mU. 

fur •tM'« dat lanrii 

titu i4 lruti«i 

• k* tM 

I«wtc4 tu.1 mmI tartr^alrU I Vc • uoVe* 

lUwwtir. I 33*5 


A ctinuus illuxtruliuu of tins luus^c ts fumuluil b) the utrciiut) ofa »v\orJ«b>lt/ 
of silur, found nojne tune ag^o ui ibt |)an»U of V»b, >u Kent, ami no\r in ibt- 
{KtsscMioii of Mr Holfi. llic (iccun^nujiHs 
cuts niirrhcnt the tuu shIls and the tnlQi* 
the full site of the uriQ'inJ On uno snh, 
the u|>|Hrmo^t li{,''irc ju our cut, is a rumc 
iiiscnptioii, null!) iii,^>Ld III the silur, cl 
s^hich this 18 nil exact facMuiiIc, and uhicli 
Willie scholar more iuirued lu runes than our* 
sches will prubih]^ be able to decipher. 

Fij 11 of our plait, tiAui from Douglas’s 
" Kema,” 13 the niort usual form of the hnnts 
found MiUi thi. mole skeletons in the Kentish 
baiTOus J-lj 10 IS n knife of a somenhat 
different shape, found ni a harrow in Derby- 
shire b) 'Mr Datcuiuu 

III almost ciciy instance of male inter- 
ments, the shield appears to haic been laid 
om the body iUl that remains at the present 
time, IS the umbo or boss, mtb a few nails and buckles, m a greater or less state of 
decay The shield itself wa^ of wood, generally Unden, Minch was of a ycUou coloiw 
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T.cpo..ofBeo^,f,e..sof....eb™a 

r^d-BroWDLP, 1 869) it la aomclmics called n Mar I 

WBLr,l 789), and in another matancc« are told- 


bond rond ge feng 
geolwe Imde 


seued hi* shield 
the yellow luiden 

BEOwcir. 1 5215 


F,,. 13, 14, and 15, are three '’™'= 

iras found at Sittinghoumo in Kent, and i P ^ Conyngham 

Other two were found in barrows on t e 14, but is mucb less com ex and 

The moat eonmion form of the umbo reaemUea No ^ 

less elongated, with a knob or button at the aper, rppg one represented in 

A spear was frequeotly laid beside the “ ? ’ esaon of Hr Kolfe, and was 

fy 5 of our plate of Saxon „ j^l,nry railway it is twclic inches and a 

discoiercd m digging tbc Ramsgate an Douglas Arftnr beads 

balflong, and an meb and a ^ from Douglas’s “Ncuia 

arc of more rare occurrence fgs t>, 7, bvthc Bam’g'ilc ruluay, and 

Tiy 9 IS a cunous axe, found in ” ^ ,po " Ncma” of Douglas, 

now m the possession of Mr Rolfe 

Mbo considers it to be a dagger ,Ippj ,5 and the remams of jewellery 

Tlie Saxon appears to hale been huned m Prautiful articles of this 

form the most laluable rebes of the borrow tbc doak or 

description are Uie circulac fibula;, wbic we B „„ often made of ncli 

mantle oter the breast They ore of comm fibulae, wbich appear m general 

matcnala Out plates funiisli scicrd cramp “ j „„ „„ coloured plate of 

to hate hcou found on the breasts of female s ^ pj^es- 

Vuglo Saxon jen cIs, represents a a fun ) cars ago at S.tt.nsbouniu 

Sion of tbu Rev "W ^ allancc of ai » double star, and it is set « Ub 

m Kent Tbu form of tbc ornament « Idot o ^ a 

or coloured glass, upon ebequered foiU of go „ ruby m each, 

blue stone Bctuccn tbc rajs of the larger . j uorL 

surrounded M.tl. garnets, the sprees be.Mcen Uu g UW uP 

r,y. d and d of the same plate were ■.Uesenp.mo of b.o«u»o 

from Douglas. ■■Nema,” the other frem H' „f v„.,o.8a.o,. Vn.aim 

Tl,rce.n,.d.rbbulx,mieoWd,areg..u.mourth 


■breMf lUaith SmiUi • 

So Ml »Ur« ’■Ul be !«>«“* 


. . 11 , Mim,w*i«mM<'*"*'~“ 
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"°“-®OLOOICAL ALBUM. 

2 _, 3 The first of tl 

^^yljord Albert Conyngbam the^V''** m a banoir at 'VVjughani; in Kenb 

''ith garnets and blue stones ove ^ “ hronzo, but aU the rest is of goU, set 

^ve greater bnlhancy, as is sbA "bich is indented with cross hues to 

a en out The spaces betireeif fl, outci circles where the garnet hw 

^ axon jOTeUery, are fflfca un mtl. t ‘•■o cross or floiicr, os is so common m 

IS fibula was obtamed, which w “ f ®°'‘' ““Sroc In the barrow flom whence 
(fl/ B), tbe bnUa (fy 41 ,, * evidently that of o female, were found the pm 


/-^ Obtamed, which » few'u magrcc In the barrow ii-oni wnenct- 

ify B), the bulla 4, the erl T “““ were found the pm 

!aL :1 ‘“itht “ thl: ‘ Wy 8), t'he urn f/y SO), 

and IV e™'" “lours, three small T"* hnonre wire, twelve beads of 

fihi 1 ^ cagment of an ivory box orn fwistcd rings of various sizes in bronze, 

P=««™n -S-o- 

It 13 of hr I^oiyngbam, was found m a bairoff 



on tl ^ -D * ^ ^ possession of T i * » ^ indented circles and zigzags 

I* ■ “of bronil “ ^ 

glass (?) '■O'' stones 'and'^th'”**^^ triangular one 

in tbe e ' 1 ^ °I So^fi) and IS omam 1 ^ ones with white stones, or vntl 

‘■“o oentre, it was found m a baiTwTn tt T ““ 

of Mr De„“net' TbTwoodc°ut m' “ 

senls the nold 1 ,, “mtgn* tepre 

iibul® in tl ^ ^ magnificent S^\on 

'Vko ■^om.s\nr?r 

since at qn*f tea jears 

I=ibonrerwb,l3"pWj^''''°‘^V''^^' 

discoTcred rt t,*" ^ 

some class on ' studded either \nth stones or 
the four centre of a red colour, 

With green and Tor ^ sinallcrplaccs idled 

account of the muil nn.l found Unfortunately, the 

be threw away a, usJes, 't, dcpnicdTt nf ' °n'y 

Among other articles f oruanicnts, which 

maj point out the tuo goljL , which ore faun I 

the Breach Down., a pt. oH '■ at D f “bundai.ee, wo 

blue .tone., fou„a at M a Jam '""* “ S»W Lj'* '■™"J ““ 

atMintbam, and a ..h"tr ' “ "r «™a.«anT.„ S ml and 

■a .be cabinet of W VlCcr^f. «' P"-** 

ongind,, except Ihe car „„t-, wS “ ■" ■^"^ro lT" ' 

pm of brouxe, rxccntl, di.eo.creJ h, '“"■<1-“ ...c J.^^ “* »“ 

■* •'• 1’ llacUcll. , “ ‘ ’azy e.mou. 

“amw on ,ho Brcacli 
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11 tfn I'l were found m a tarrow m the Breach 
Domi 3 The bronic pms imd ebnm, fy », Do^gWs « ^cma, ' Kpre 

Dovnis by Lord Ubert Conjnsham 9 > 1,-rrow of a voun*' female on Chatham 

MU one of a limubcrot ornaments foun in e ° tiro sjicr 

bnes, .1 cons.su of “ ^ “f Tu another ero.l shaped ornament and 

nnga . In our colonred plate of je > jjateman, and exhibited by 

fg 5, a ncelJace, found m Vssociation at Canterbury Beads 

bun at the meeting of the British \rc = ^ Douglas, and found 

are found m these barroirs m gr^t „ £hula of another shape, 

nitbtheremamsofafemaleniabairoivonChatham^u 

wbicb also 13 not uncommon, and tras perhaps n d^eorered by Lord Ubert 

bueUeof bronze gilt, perhaps for fastcMg the Lb it. natuiul 

Conyngham in a barrow on the Breac o , . -^r ^]io obtained it m the 

size^Jiy 12 is another hbula, m of the same 

patuh of Vab near Sandwich V icry large en-waved m the ‘ Journal of 

form as these latter csamplc", irhich is iciy co . ^ 

the British Arcbsological Association, Ao l p . 

tiortbamptonshire j,(r,„„t kmds arejiUo found m the Sason 

Agreatranety of household n,ans^of a.®J-;k“j^^^^^^ 

bamnvs The eartbenwsre u “t S<t“ yy by Lord Ubert Convngbam- 

red eartb with indented ornament , . , nobleman m a barrow on the 

fy 21, a rtbbed urn of black ear* f^d '•L ou p 8 of.be 

Breach Downs— and the am foan m um^ , uncommon, and in 

pre^ent >ohunc-niay serre as e^ple. Gla^s^ic^ els 
some instances hate been foand unbroken 
They appear to be of better workm^ship 
than the earthenware, hut are of a design 
pecuhar to the people A feW examples are 
given m the annexed cut Figs 
4, are taken from Douglas » ‘ ^ ema fS 
which IS mne inches high, was obtained by 
ID Rolfe from the Bam«gate railway exm 
vations, and fig o, which is six 
high, was found by Lord Albert Conyngb^ 

m one of the Breach Down tumuli XU - ^ 

these, as well as the one found m Bo“n>« i 

Park, and figured at the beginning of oar 1 2, 3 and o, i 

volume, p 8, appear to be dnnking-caps thelomi 
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peculiar , and none of them are capable of standmg without support,* so that they must 
hai e been held m the hand until emptied entirely of their contents Indeed it was a 
disgrace to a Saxon or Northern not to empty his cup at one draught The epithet 
“ twisted,” given to such articles m the early Saxon poetry, seems not mapplicable to 
the kmd of ornament found on these glass \essels — 

t’egn D^'tte be be^ld, Tbe thane observed his office 

so on bands bscr he that in hu hand bare 

broden ealo wirge tbe twisted ale enp 

Beowolf, 1 9S3 

A pail or bucket, generally elegant m its proportions and ornaments, is sometimes found 
m a Saxon grate Fig 19, m our third plate, represents one of brass and iron, found 
m the parish of Ash, and engraved in Douglas's “ Ncma it was of small dimensions, 
being only eight inches m diameter and seven and a half inches high The hoops and 
handle of another bucket were found m a barrow m Bourne Bark, and are engraved m 
the "ikcchieological Journal, vol I p 255 In this latter instance the grave was 
ccrtamly that of a mm, and it is not improbable, when vve consider that the articles 
boned m the grave ucrc generally some favountc utensils of tbcir possessor, that the 
use of these buckets may have been to carry the ale, mead, or vnne, into the hall, 
and pour it into the cups In Beowulf wc arc told that 

bjrrelM sealdoa cup beams gave 

wtn ot winder falum the vnne from wondrous vtiU 

Blowulf b saic 

A term which would apply very well to buckets like those olludcd to 

Sometimes we find bowls of very clcgaat workmanship, which prove clearly that 
our early Saxon ancestors were skilful workers m roctnl Most of these bowls arc of 
metal gilt One was found in the barrow iii Bourne Park, which contained the bucket 
just mentioned Jig 18, of our plalc, represents one found at uighoui hj Lord 
Allicrt Coujngham Figs 10 and 17 arc taken from Douglas’s " iNcnm,” both found 
in barrows on Barham Downs, the first was of brass or bronze, gilt, iiicasuniig live 
inches and a half m diameter and between two and three inches deep Under each 
handle, of which there were three, w-as on ornamented circular piece of white metal, 
which apjK-artd to be silver llio other, yify 17, was of larger dimensions, being 
thirti-cu xnclas widi, and four inches and a lialf deep 

1 \ L have not room to taunimtc ever) diQcixiit article found iii the Vn^,! >*Saxon 

• IVf S U Ia as loMiUeA la (Uw lU j to sJua ll ta rviMls m a Uwal f«at« TV* cImwi 

r>na la bur« f^vnAUr* 1 tn>t U<« ikuwa U Imj tva cs I aClW m* wttt LursU, immiUr* 
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plate chiefly on account 

barrows One or two miscellaneous articles ^ given mo ^ ^ 

of tto smgutaty F.S U. taUn from bowl perforated, 

Chatham hncs, is a silier spoon, nchly omamen e ^ I and appeared to have 
and waebed rvtb gold, rt was foowd wth a JL barrow of a 

been suspended to the dress Fiff ^ ’* 24 are bone pms, here given on a 

young man on the Chatham lines ij* - ® ConyD^ham m the barrous on the 
scale tno thirds of their size, fonndby found, with oma 

Breach Downs Figs 25 and 26, One of the mo.t recent 

ments belonging to the fem^ale sex, on through by the Ramsgate railway, is 

discorenes by Mr Bolfe, ““™* l,ts the latter beUJg made out of Boman 

that of a parr of Saion scales, mth tbeir S 

corns , „ aud other articles decidedly of 

Boman coins, as wcU as fragments of Saa^ There seems, md«d, 

Boman manufacture, arc not nnfrcguently “ ^ ^ circnlatiou during the i^biw 

to be btlle room for doubt that the mM , j 5 „ uorkmansbip TO ^ 

Saxon period lu one instance a bowl <> J ^session of Mr Bolfe 

have been mended with Saxon bare also been found, andmene 

ims of Cions and of the carbest -vt j P BartTett found the mouldermB 

stance, m a barrow on tbo Brea* „f the teiy early sdi« 

mam, of wbat appeared to have been asm* htt coom f" 

axon corns wbicb are known by .be ^teen the settlement of .be Saxons 

onbt that all these barrows belong n. „ Chnstiauity in tbo seven* 

1 tins island m Uie fifth ccuturjW m Uie Chnstian s^ 

1 1 , probable that the cross shaped orn „„„rsion of Urn pcoplo <" f ' ^ 

vrt It IS uot uuhhel) that before Jbe entire ^^ting place 

uanylbo 1 ad accepted its fm* stdl ^ gave nai to the canon of the 

,moL the barrows of then that ChmUan, should b' '>un*^ 

:1nglo Saxon church proniulgated m ^ for the graiea of thM fo 

the immediate ncm.ly of churches ,hr„ m,c.cnt humd places 

.ould lead the early Saxon ,^„mly .0 have done 

for the site of their churches, r** * J f„„„a bencalh the ''“ro". r 

lu one or msUnccs, a grave ^ ost rcmarUblc m 

orticlc deposimd, hut no TOe, of_. Onc^_ 

of this was furnished by a barro ^tood a . 

allusion U *0 foot of the j ,hrm position =no “b”™ “f “ “ 

ah, eh the hoops (m I =*« P"“""””>„“7h.. hucket appeared to h.,= been d»ut 

J the woo J had been Uifre to support *em 
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a foot higli, the lower hoop \\jia a foot m diameter, and the upper hoop ciacdj 
inches A htllc hiohcr up m the gra\e, m the i>osition generally occnpicd hy t e 
nght lig of the person huned, waa a conaidcrahlc heap of fragnituU of iron, aaioDo 
which were a boss of a shield of the u&uxd Saxon fonn, a horse’s hit (which appears 
be an article of >cry unusual occurrence), a buckle, and other things which appear to 
ha\c belonged to the shield, a imnihcr of nailu with large ornamental hcads^ ni 
smaller nails, the latter mostly of brass From the position of the boss, it appearcu 
that the shield had been placed witli the convex (or outer) surface downwards 
far from thc&o articles, at the side of the grave, was a fragment of iron, consistiUo ^ 
of a larger nag, with two smaller ones attached to it, which was either part of the 
horse’s hndlc, or of a belt On the lefr*hand side of the grave was found a small piece 
of iron which resembled the pomt of bomc wca^ioD At the head of the grave, on the 
nght hand side, was an elegantly shaped bowl, about a foot m diameter, and trifO 
mches and a half deep, of very thm copper, which had been thickly gilt# and with 
handles of iron It had been placed on its edge Icanmg against the wall pf the grave; 
and was much broken by the weight of the supcnncunibcut earth The only other 
articles found m this grave were two small round discs rcscmhhng counter^; about 
seven eighths of au inch m diameter, flat on one side, and convex on the other; the 
use of which it is uupoasihlo to coniccturc, vuilcss they were employed m some game 
One was made of hone; the other had been cut out of a piece of Saxman ware 
most smgulor circumstance connected with this grave was, that there were not the 
slightest traces of any body having been deposited in it , in fact, the appearances were 
decisive to the contrary This may be ciphuned by supposmg that the person to 
whom the grave was dedicated had been a chief killed m battle in some distant expo 
ditioD, and that his friends had not been able obtain his body This new of the 
case seems to be supported by the fact that, although so many valuable articles were 
found la the grave, there were no traces of the long sword and the kmfe always found 
with the bodies of male adults in the Saxon barrows The sword and kmfe wotJd, m 
fact, have been attached to the body, as a part of the dress 
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llfost of tijc examples e give on this occa- 
sion arc taken from manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century The first is from a copy of John 
L}dgatc*3 English metrical life of St Edmund 
the Martyr, king of the East Angles (MS Harl 
No 2278) Our woodcut only contains one 
half of the ongmal picture, m which, to the 
right, the mother of the king is represented in 
bed, with tlirce ladies serving her out of different 
vessels^ of gold The vessels placed on the table, 
m our cut, are of the same material Thcie are 
no chairs m the room, except a cushioned seat 
by the bed head , and the lady, who here holds 
the infant ui her arms before the dre, is seated 
on a rude sort of bench The 6rc and file place, 
with the niches in the wall above for the recep- 
tion of candlesticks and other articles, illustrate 
the domestic economy of former days It must 
not be forgotten that this is supposed to be a 
chamber of state in a pnnccly mansion 
The nest cut exhibits a scene of a different description — the mtenor of a medieval 
kitchen It is taken from a copy of the French translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
Valenus Maximus, by Simon de Hesdm and Nicholas dc Gonessc, a vea-y popular work 
m the fifteenth century (MS Harl No 4375) , and, like the former, gives only one 
division of the ongmal illumination In a department to the left of this division lye 
see a man seated at dinner m the hall, and attended by servants The communication 
between the hall and the kitchen is by the door represented on ojie side of our cut 
This immediate juxtaposition of the kitchen and dimng hall was constant in the 
medieval edifices, whether baronial or monastic, aud is still preserved m our colleges 
In some instances among the lUominations, as in a dmner scene ui MS Ecg 14, 

E rV , the disbcs are passed from the kitchen into the hall through a square openmg 
like a window, at which the " valets'' who served at table took them from the hands 
of the cook A similar contrivance is found m the rums of Netley Abbey The 
funuturc of the kitchen here represented is very rude and simple The pot is hung 
over the fire by a book which, by means of a nng and notches, may be lengthened and 
shortened at pleasure One of these hooks, doscly rtscmblmg the one m our jneture, 
which had been preserved m some old farmhouse, was lately exhibited before the 




5usci:lla>t^ocs lU-rsTBAiioN". 

comimttte of the Bnbi Arehsolosicd 

cutoo. A6jios-Fm,liuiis 3sam.-tthe«^. 

and hro smeller unplcmenta of a amito de- 
scnphon placed ajamst the tran hr loop-, 
cnnatitate the remamder of the cooimg nten- 
sila. However, we have docamentary pro^ 
that a medieval fatchea was BOt alwavs so lU 
fomislietl as this. 

A cooV, m the middle ases, was a per«a 

of some mportance m the hooschold; and 
persons holdmg this title Imqaently ^ 

^^^rds movms m a very r^peijW- 

sphere m life. Coohery was one of the 

of Hie olden time, and the nmne^ 

mannsenpt coUeotioiis of rtcopt. stffl temam- 
shew that one of lU 
Lteenth or fifte^di centones ^ 
offered as fall, «.d PCt^aP’ “ 

oearm-asanyTereyofthopn^^ ^ 

Hie monastle estahlishments, e^^. *1“' „ 

Pile was mi object of coandemble ^ . bsA one bdoasms 

Amongst the mannaenpts m the P Wictots of that 

to the great ahhey of St. Albans, which p^cr., and m most cases the gift 

hom-e. with margmal dlaminsnons ^-^Litcd by a chancr mlh pendent 

which thev had made, a grant of lands ’ „,rthics of the sge of mon^ 

Xandi pit of money by. bag , ttrT^ “»'■ *^'= 'T 

end^wmenm appwr the hgwres^f .:1' im-IS 

^h^^r-he-tt^^aathcdsysof 

Oiat of On. 

of the praJOT 
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ami fourpcncc "orf opus hujus Itbn/* which perhaps means that she ga\e so much to 
ha\c her own and her husband’s pictures pimted m the booh,* in further consideration 
of which we tahe the liberty of trinsftmng them to our margin. The profession of 
“master Robert” is sulEcicntly indicated by his knife. Tins part of the book appears 
to ha\c been written in the latter pvt of tbe fourteenth centurj, perhaps during the 
lifetime of the lady who paid for the drawiug. 

"We ha\c juat hmted at the care with which the table was scried with great pro- 
fusion and lanctics of dishes It was no less amply formshed with rich ornaments 
and utensds , and the process of dimag was attended mth the greatest ceremony and 
numerous formalities Various treatises were published m Latin, and Trench, and 
'English, m prose and m verse, setting forth in detad how the 
table was to be arranged, bow the attendants were to serve, 
and how each person ought to behave himself The “ SioTis 
puer ad mensam“ was one of the first Looks put mto tbe 
bauds of the school-boy. In fact, two of the most essential 
parts of the education of a gentleman were how to bcbaic 
himself at table and how to carry himself in the field It is 
not our mtcntion here to give i bst of the i onous articles 
of ornament appendant to the medieval tables, but we give 
an illustration of one of the most singular of them This 
was the nef, or ship, which is mentioned, though not very 
frequently, by old writers, and which is supposed to have 
been a vessel for holding spiecs or some other article used at 
table, made m the form of a ship In a manuscript m tbe 
British "Museum (3IS Reg 14 E IV fol 265, v® ), which 
contains a copy of the Frcuch Chrontques d*Engldcrre, we 
have a large illummatiou of a “ graud feast” given by kmg Richard II at London 
parle d’nne grant feste que le rog IticAard d’Engletcrre fist a Londres) , it contams 
the accompauymg figure of a person carrying the ship to the table 

The mention of the omamentai ships leads us rather naturally to speak of real 
ships, and we cauuot wonder at the bttle use that has hitherto been made of the 
numerous materials furnished by these lUummatcd manuscripts for the history of the 
navy durmg the middle ages There is scarcely a manusenpt of auy magmtude which 
does not contam some pictures in which shipping is mtrodneed, and, whilst m many 

* Maglsler Robtrtua quoudara cocos domiBi Thom* i cooctssonun benefactorihus hiyos loci Cnjus 
abbstis fidtUs et obsequetu erst aonosterio In onml wt» I Helen* contnlit *d op“* bojns Ubrf iy* uy* — O/S 
son, et Ideo concessum est ol ut p«rtic(ps ben e fici oraB i *•« Aero D VII fol. 109 r*. 
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I j f oh.ncls IS too mdc and obscnre to gi« us nnich infor 

mstancea the diasnng of these objects is too , , endenUy 

motion, m some they are carefully and minu e y ^ ° gomettmes the different hinds 
kneir every part of the objects they were rep □ drawin's In other 

of ships mentioned m tie text are ewdenUy distiSUishd “ 

examples we have ships undersomg the ® manuscript of the fifteenth 

of bufldmg 13 represented m different stages The ^ 

ppn tnry m the British Jluseum 
fumi&hes us with the accompanying 
intere^tmg httle group , one of the 
figures appears to he intended to 
represent 3 ship which is either in 
proc^ of bmlding, or has been put 
mto dock to undergo repairs It is . ej<scntial unprorement 

on the whole remarUble. to judge &oin the ^wni^ t- WU es-en 

had been made in naval matters during sevc ^ mamaal borders of dloinmated 
On a foimer occasion it has been obsenrf as weU as 

buddings .^5 „ favourite amnial m such 

( A il „ probable that somclimcs these 

^^^§- 4 ==- r.S whilst «>niehmes Uiey were mere at™ 

^ Ihc imasmatioo of the artist In the 

on the monls and clergy, which ,j,aw once appears under a clerical 

different branchc. of the repeating of h» ms, and makng hi. 

disguise In one instance e penance to go on a pilgnmagc to 

eo^ession m a holy J-^lT-d pn^. scarf over hr, shoaldc, and 

Home, ncynard immediately tahes In. MM, 
proceeds on bis journey. 


boc*» pn**. »* “ 
«1 cX ntJTS r» ck»aii». 
XKmU tx» p«lnt^ 

z» t** a •»! 
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. lu the accompanying cut, from the same manuscript os the lost, Reynard has bis 
stair and his scarf, os described in the romance, hut he is earned on the shoulders of 
rj an ape, and he appears to be m the act of preaching In another branch 
of the romance, Reynard presents himself nt court in the disguise of a fnar 
(eiasi comma renart tint decant U rot cn abit defrere meneur), and takes the 
I ^ confession, not of the cock, but of his own son and his companions The 
monkey IB also a fa\ountc animal m these burlcsiiuc drolkncs In our 
from the borders of the Froissart manusenpt, we ha>c a monkey 
-playing with a pair of bellows Another drawing in the same manusenpt, 
• \\v which we ha\e given a cut at page 18C of the present volume, represents 

S’ /)\ timid rabbit turned into a \abant Icuight, and seated on the hack of his 

old enemy the /eincr, or greyhound, he cames Ins shield os a knight 
should do, but, instead of a spear, be is omicd with a child’s plaything 
Children’s games and the popular amusements of all ranks fre- 
qucntly make their appearance in these pictonal margins, which ^ 
are indeed our mam authority for their history, as well as for 1 

many of the occupations of pnvate life Some of these manu* 
senpts were made use of by Strutt m bis work on the games 
and pastimes of our ancestors dunng tbc middle ages ff ^ 

The accompanying cut of a woman occupied with her distaff 

IS taken from the border of a fine manuscript of the reign of 

£dward IV m the British Aluseum (MS Reg 15 E IV ) In the onginal, the figure 
rises out of the bowl of a flower 


Another interesting part of the illuminated manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century ib the dedication picture, which is frequently 
attached to a book that has been executed as a present to any great 
personage It generally represents the author or writer presentmg 
his book, and it is more than probable that the persona mtroduced 
in such pictures arc, m many cases at least, intended to be por- 
traits In the manuscript last alluded to, which forms one volume 
of the history of England ui Trench written and illuminated m the 
reign of our king Edward IV , the first page is occupied by a 
large and nchly executed picture of that monarch in his court The figures are few, 
but well executed On the left side of the picture are the two figures repiesentcd in 
our cut on the next page One of them, in the fashionable dress of the time, with 
the garter round his knee, is said to have been intended for a portrait of the duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards king Richard HI It presents none of the features which 
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popular tradiuou liaa giam to the huiuphoclcd 
tjTuut lYc ccrtaml} do not rccogniMt here 
the persontye ivho, in the words of the bard, 
desenhos hunsclf ironicallj 

•• Dot l.that *ia aol»bap’4for ipoitire trwl*# 

SoriM<le to tourtoaunofxxtt* looking gUMl 

1, that KO rndelj »t*n»P *“* 

To strut befor* » wanton, ambling nymph . 

I. that am enrtafl d rf Ihia fair proportion, 

Chrated of ftalore by dusembUng nattire. 

Deform’d, nnfiauh d, uat befort my *1“* 

Into thia bteathms world, aearee half maJo up. 

And so lamaly and nnrMWonablr, 

The dogs bark at me an I hall b| them , 

\7hy J, m thia weak p ping time of peace. 

Uare no ddighl to paaa away the bme , 
bnleis to ipy my shadow in the 

And deacanl on mine own deformity 

The history of niusie, and more cspeciall) 
of musical mslmmeuts, u a subject which u 
now attracting considerable attention, an o 
wbic£ illuminated manuocnpts tbrow gnat 
hgbt The first of what promises to be a wry 
islusMe senes of papers on this subject, dlus- 
trated fn.m the »nrees alluded to, .. S-ven 
Use seeond nnmber of the thud volume 



. number of toe imra »«* - „,,vi,,.l,ed The following cut is 

AI. Dldnm’s ■' Annales The Pdgnm, on adegoneal wort 

taicn bom a manusenpt of lydgate a poe translated bom tie French of 

Wilham de Deguilleville (MS 
Cotton Taenus A. TO ) It 
„pre,n»ts a lady blowmg on 
the horn and playing “ on or 
gonys and in sawtrye. The 
organ, on which she is plajmg 
with her left hand, .8 somewhat 
siognlaem Its form Tbesaw- 
tn.(Lat.p»;(en™),afa.ounle 
.tnngedmstnnnentmthemd- 
dle ages, he. on the table ^ 

the body of which 
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%Nas of >NOw\, ia diffcrcnUy shaped in manuscripts of sarious periwU, being, in earlier 
tunes, either square or triangular; but the one here represented is the form most 
common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It uas generally plajed with the 
fingers. The cut hclow, taken from MS. Keg. 13 E. IV., represents a man plajitig 
the more rustic music of the pipe oml talmr, the latter instrument having the shape of 
a little drum. Tliis was the especial music of the riJlagc festival, and appears to have 
been looked upon with great contempt by the regular minstrels. 31. Jubinal has 
printed, in his curious volume entitled “Jongleurs ct Teouverts,” a French poem of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century entitled “Dca Tabourcurs,” in which the minstrel 
gives vent to his jealousy, and declares that the encouragement given to this inelegant 
music marked a decadence of public taste and manners which could only portend either 
the cud of the vrorld or the coming of Auti^rist 1 




■WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAJIPTON. 


URING the progre&a of our \oluine, the British ATchax>Ii 
gical <l&sOCUation Itae pas£e<l through the secooil year of i: 
ewsteoce, anti has behl »U seconil congre»s We tool, it v 
at the begintuQg of oar vorl at Cantcrbiu^^ asd o-e sha 
hero lea^c it at Winchester. Thu cit), a settlement of th 
RomaaS) and the regal aty of Saxon Rnglaod, desened th 
honour of being chosen second among the cities of oa 
ulondj and, both m lUelf and in ita neighbourhood, ii 
possessed many objects of great attraction to the antiquarian nsitor. The business ot 
the meeting iras opened on Monda), the 4tL of .Vugust, mib a short speech the 
president, lord Albert Con>'ngLaQi, dislinguisbcd by its good seme ami lundl) feeling , 
and inth a most encouraging account of the past jear's labours by "Mr I’etUgrei*, who 
ga\c a >ery lutcrcsliug sli-lch of the history of archxidDgy m this countiy, and of the 
present statu of the Association and it was closed on Saturdaj, the Oth, with the same 
unanioiityand good fechug which had disttuguisbed the coogrcsi at Canterbury Two 
dj}s of the weel, M cdiicsda^ and Friday, were demoted entirely to the reading and 
discussing of the numerous nluablc pa^Hrs which bad been pajiatcd for the occasion , 
and trcniug meetings for the same purpose were held on the altercate dajs Couicr- 
AOiiiAivis A'a.nrgw.V'U' -ly ^ir Jissociatinu no thr AlaiuLy juu.^ .Kcuhy, .iiuLUir 

pasidcut held a soiree on ednesdaj cTvomg, which was wiy numerously attended b) 
the rcsjxrrtablc ichabitauts of the towiu On these orrasioua the walls and talh-s were 
cuicrcd with lanous articles of antiquity and witli drawings of antiquaruui subjirts. 
tt the prcxidciit’s soiree, among an tmniuife auuibcr of objects of this Lind, we 
may jiarticulan-w: the aiiucnt luchcstcr measures and other old n>uiiici]>al relies of 
the city, brought by Mr. Charles Bailey, the towu-clcrL, and an lutercstuig Knes of 
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medieval manuscripts of different ages, exhibited by Dr Lee One of these, a line 
Bible of the thirteenth century, has furnished us with the initial at the beginning of 
the present article Wednesday and Thursday were especially set apart for visits to 
monuments in the city and for antiquarian cxcurbions in the neighbourhood 

As at Canterbury, the work of the Association was distnbuted into four sections, 
each of which was abundantly supphed with zealous labourcis, but it was thought 
advisable on this occasion not to have 'sectional committees or merely sectional meetings 
The general daily meetings were rendered more agreeable by the waned character of 
the subjects treated in each There were also at this meeting a greater number of 
papers on local subjects than at Canterbury In pnmeval antiqmtics, the Roman 
lemains found at Wmehester were descanted upon by ^Ir Bradlicld, of that city, the 
Roman roads m Hampshire were treated upon by Messrs Hatcher and Puttock, 
the tessellated pavements found m different parts of the county, and the antiquities of 
Bittern, by Mr Roach Smith, and the Saxon barrows of the Isle of Wight, by Mr 
Dennet, of that island The most attractive paper m the medieval section was that on 
the mterestmg series of paintings of the miracles of the Virgm m the beautiful Lady 
Chapel in Winchester Cathedial, by Mr John Green Waller, there were othei papers 
on the mints and mmtages of ^ mchester, by Mr Akcnnan, on the table at Wmclfllter 
called Arthur’s Round Table, by Mr Kempe , on a richly ornamented mcised slab in 
Bradmg Church in the Isle of Wight, by Sir Rosser, on the arms of Saer de Quiucy, 
first eail of Winchester, by Sir Blanche, and some others of less importance, which it 
is not necessary to particularise The architectural section was especially nch in its 
subjects, 'S^mebester Cathedral and the beautiful church of St Cross v\erc admunbly 
described and explained by iMr Cresy and the Rev Stephen Jackson-; and the obscr 
vations of Mr Haigh of Leeds on Saxon churches m the neighbourhood were received 
with warm approbation In the historical division, Mr "Wright contiibutcd two papers 
on the municipal archives of Wmchcstci and Southampton, Mr lialhwcU gave an 
account of an early and long forgotten philosopher and alchemist of Winchester named 
John Claptone, and Mr Barton, of the Isle of Wight, a historical account of the late 
convent or oratory of Barton m that island, winch has recently become the residence of 
her majesty the Queen There were other |>apai-s of a local character, and a great 
number of able essays on archaralogical subjects cooncctcd with other parts of the 
island, and on general subjects, which wc have uot space to enumerate 

The meetings were held m the Toitu JIoll, County IJalJ, and St John’s Jloonis 
The latter place foniicd part of the buddings of the ancient hospital of St John the 
Baptist, but it has been much modernised, and is now formed into a bj acious ussei >• 
bl) room Fhc Countj Hall, which « a fine specimen of tlic Larlj 1 iipbsli sIjIl of 
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arc mixcJ togctlicr in great profusion, md some of tlie foliated capitals of columns 
arc bingularlj beautiful The two bore represented nre taken from a curious ami 


ratber celebrated triple arch, ou the external wall of the building, m the corner formed 
by the junction of the soutlicrn transept with the narc The new of St. Cross gnen 
m our plate is taken from the brink of the nvtr, and shews the east end and northern 
transept * * 

Modem Winchester is a less interesting city than its Instory would lead a stranger 
to expect Thcic is comparatively httlc left to remind us of the great events of which it 
was the scene, or vnth which it was connected, ui past ages Its street architecture is far 
from attractive or imposing, few of the old bouses which adorned a medieval city re- 
mam, and the streets themselves are mostly narrow and ill arranged One of the 
most picturesque is that represented at the foot of our plate , it is cullLd Brook Street, 
from the stream which runs along one side In the distance, the Tforman tower of 
the cathedral raises its head above the trees 

The mommg of Tuesday, the second day of the meeting, was devoted to the 
opeumg of harrows on the downs which extend to the south of the citj towards 
Southampton These harrows were few aud scattered, and perhaps cover the bones 
of some of the British inhabitants of this distnct Their contents appeared to have 
been disturbed at some former period, as little was found to repay the labours of the 
archieblogista — a few hones, and one or two txifiing articles, shewed that these mounds 
had been the habitations of the dead The summit of St Catherine’s lull, looking over 
the city, is encircled with stupendous earth works, ui the centre of which is a large 
barrow enclosed m a clump of trees A small chapel had been erected at this sj>ot 
in the^ middle ages, aud the labourers who made an attempt to excavate the mound 
met v>^th the remams of its walla The day was especially favourable for a visit to 
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liese lofty downs, and tke disappointment at finding empty barrows was forgotten 
mild the magnificence of tlie scene around. In the valley below, lay Ayinchester 
spread before the eyes as in a map, with the wmdmgs of its nver, and the beautiful 
village and hospital of St Cross, whilst m the opposite direction the eye wandered 
over hill and wood, embracing within its view the town of Southampton, the spacious 
estuary of the Southampton IVater, mto which the river Itchen empties itself, and the 
distant shores of the Isle of Wight Provisions had in the meanwhile been procured 
from "Winchester, and lunch was served round upon the green sod, after which the 
party proceeded under the guidance of the Rev Stephen Jachson to visit the church of 
St Cross Durmg the visit to the downs, a few gentlemen made excmsions in 
different directions, to visit the ucighhouting churches and other objects of antiquarian 
wlercst A report on the barrow-diggmg operations, by Sir Diinhin, was read at the 
cvenmg mcetmg, and was followed by several papers on barrows excavated in different 
parts of the island, which gave rise to some mtercstmg discussion 

The grand excursion ou Thursday was that to Bittern, Nctlcy, and Southampton, 
under the guidance of the president, lord Albert ConyughaiH The railway company 
had very hherally set apart special carnages for the aichseologista, who were put down 
before they reached Southampton, and proceeded to Bittern on foot^ Bittern (Cfouscu- 
<uni) was one of the Roman stations joined to Winchester (V(?n/a^c/y<mi?n} by a nubtary 
road Somewhat more than midway from Winchester, at Stoneham, was an mtei- 
mcdiatc station or post, or, perhaps, merely a place rendered remarkable for a miliary 
stone set up at a junction of roads, called, m the Itinerary of Ricbaid of Cirencester, 
Ad Lapidem By this name it was stiB known m the time of Bede, who has preserved 
a tragic story connected with this spot The Isle of Wight was one of the last of the 
iVnglo-Saxon states winch was converted to the Gospel It was governed by mdependent 
kings until 68G, when the Vi cst-Saxon king, Ccadwalla, mvaded it, and put a great part 
of the inhabitants to the sword. The two younger brothers of the kmg of the Isle of 


v\ ight, mere boj s, escaped the slaughter, and passed over into Wessex, and w ere earned 
*a>Vhn:"‘p\ia:B“ cdheh Ad Lopidm Vb i<*nu» quimcaiurMtapidcni), and hidden there 
But their place of concealment was betrayed to Ccadwalla, and he ordered them to be 
rut to death Ccdnslla .as himself m the uiimtdiatc nciElihouthood, suffermc from 
Uie iiomids he had icceucd ra his cijcdilion asamsl the people of the We of Wight 
and im alW, named Cj-nehert, »ho had a raiall monastery at a plaeo then called 
KeoilM (supposed to he the niidcn, Bcdhndge). repatred to In..,, and obtained 

Uonian station of Cause, itinii. nh.eb 
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ami the \\atcr3 of the Itchen on one side, aud, oii the land side, by a deep foss, nhich 
may still be traced A fragment of the original wall la still left, but the wall itself, 
with other remains, were nearly all destroyed when the house was built, before the 
property came into the possession of the present enlightened proprietor, JIrs Stuart 
Hall Although unavoidably absent from home, "Mrs Hall, with characteristic liberal- 
ity, ordcicd her house aud collections to be thrown open to the members of the 
Archxological Association, who were received witli the greatest hospitality The visitors 
were numerous, and examined vvitli much interest the various objects of antiquity 
found on the spot, such as remains of Roman sculpture, Roman inscriptions, &c 
Among the former was a fragment of a large ornamented stone, which oppcarctl to have 
been vised for the upper part of the entrance to a temple it had been hollowed to the 
depth of a few inches to receive an inscribed slab Among the more rcmirkablc of 
the inscriptions were one to the goddess Ancasta [decs Ancasta), a local div mity, and 
several to the emperor Tetneus, one of which had been recently discovered At former 
times stones have been found inscribed to Gordian, Volusian, Aureban, and other 
emperors Tliosc to Tetneus arc the rarest, and have been found m no other part of 
England Tlie company next examined Mi-s Hall's collection of coma, potter), and 
other remams, discovered on the grounds, and then, after partaking of the rcfiesh 
ments, proceeded to visit the picturesque spot, 

' VVhere NtUey 8 nuns bordering no the flood 
Forlorn la solitary greatness stood 

Mr Hunt, the present lessee of Nctlcy, looks upon the rmned abbey with affection- 
ate care, and has already rescued it trom many profanations to which it was subjected 
under less mtcUigent proprietors ATe understand that it is bis mteution to clear the 
rooms of the masses of fallen stone and rubbish which now bury the doors, aud to take 
all the measures in hia power to prevent future dilapidations ^Ve hope that he will 
aTuo cfear away tlie mounds ot’ruSfiisfi wdicd now cover the tfoor of* the efiurefi, vvJiicli 
would perhaps bring to hght ancient monuments and brasses Netley Abbey is 
deservedly celebrated as one of the most mtercstmg monastic rums in the kmgdom, 
from the comparatively perfect state in which its grand entrance-court and th 
surrounding offices have been preserved, and Uie archieologibtB spent an agreeable hou 
in wandenng amid its ivy-clad walls, and mddtgmg m visions of the past 

Scenes such as these wtUi saliUsry chuige, 

O er Ssttcrlns Ufa their nicUncholy cast 
leach the free IboaghU on wings of air to range 
O crlooL the present nail recall the past t 
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To bJ Ibo woDOtfing K»b»t Wther rwa , 

>0 r*Ue hac the pUKrt"*’*****;*?*^^^^ 

And eh«n bl* fooUlep* to a d«U»t bo ^ 

, 

M 1 nrenarcd for them on cxceUcnt 

Mr Hunt received the visitors at hw hou^* Southampton Water, is an 

lunch. The return to Southampton, along the she tjjo eye some new 

agreeable and picturesque walk, almost every s 

feature to admire. , associated vnth many unp® 

Southampton is a handsome town, “ ^ medieval romance, of which Bens o 
events m our national history, hut it of Bevis’s Mound is s 

Hampton was one 

given to n large tumulua at a bttlo totanee tom to , ^a. 

ie town euU bears its simple Savon name ->f mms of Olanse”- 

foimilcd seems to bo icry uncerlain, “ ‘ * J f commercial ports m Eng m 
tiini. In Norman nmos if -va. one of ‘1>» ^ ,Ho place at wbieh to 

dorms the Freneb nars of to " “ an-ported over to to opposite coast 
English army was generally wsem enemies 

It L itsdf frcqueuUy suffered tio o.ost mterestmg f 

lYitbm to last SCI enty or ''SbtJ J .cturesqne old timber-booses, bav 

the town of Soolliampton, and most „„aem 

swept away, sometimes oimeccs8ai y. ^^^p^,c„l5aYeryFi ? 

Hlgl Street la remarbably Sue, “■> .tc west of to High Stoo‘ ^ 

eifeet Tbe mote ancient parts of to ^ SsbmaiUt, is sntroonded witb 

small open anm called St Miebael . Sqoto, t J P^“"°c“*c 

old bonL, wbiob bare mide^”- of torn ™ ts 

"Z‘° to WeSdd E.i« to on»o°Soors, besides the 

.t“ , m a somewhat more perfect condition 
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garrets m its gables Hach story overhangs coiisiclcrablj, and the projections arc 
ornamented with handsome cornices Little pillars supporting light, scini arched ribs, 
nm up the front of each story, fortntug the whole into rcgul ir comportmenfs There 
arc four gables of diflereut bre idtbs, and corresponding to each is a large window, three 
of them with cun cd heads, and the fourth llat The low cr point of imion of these gables 
has a long and handsome pendent omamuit, and very llat arches run from pendent to 
pendent, in the spaadnla of winch broom pods seem to be caned, the faiountc badge 
of tbc IMantagcncts the gables above have been modernised At the noith end of this 
front IS a large wooden porch, watli a singular projection of the nest story over the door, 
supported by a very flat semi arch In this porch there is some rude carving The 
mtcTJor of this hou«e is modernised, but there remains in one of the grcat windows some 
curious and very old painted gloss "Many of the panes have each a bird perfornung 
diifcrcut ofBccs and functions of human life, as soldiers, handicrafts, musicians, &-C 
eJn the ground floor behind the bouse is a large room, now quite modern, but which, 
tradition sajs, was a chapel As it stands north and south, it was more probabl} a 
great*hall The present occupier of this bouse points out to the admiration of his 
visitors the ponderous wooden door, which still holds its place within the porch 

The church of St ^Iichacl, on the cast side of this square, is the most ancient now 
remaining in the town, a great portion of it being of plain, massive Norman masonry, 
having a very Romanesque appearance, which has made some of the older antiquancs of 
the town assign it to a more remote date than modem architects wall be mehned to 
allow In the mtenor is uu mtcrestmg Norman font, resembling m form the font m 
■Wmehester Cathedral, but on tbe sides, instead of the histoncal de'^igns of the 
Winchester font, it is sculptured in circular compartments, each coataming a winged 
monster hke a gryphon, except one, m which is represented a winged figure with a 
nimbus The north chapel of tins church contams a monument Ipng supposed to be 
that of the lord chancellor "Wnothesley The other churches of Southampton present 
few objects of interest The chapel of Godshousc, whicli belonged to the ancient 
'nospital ol 'St lluUan, anil is now usch’Dy a congregation ol'J'renciiT'rotcstants, contams 
a monument to the memory of the earl of Cambridge, lord Scrope, and sir Thomas 
Grey, who were executed here in 1415, for a plot agamst Henry the Fifth, when he was 
departmg for the ^^ar m France This was one of the first mchcations of the pohtical 
rivahy which afterwards broke out with so much fury m the wars of the Roses 
Outside the town, to the east, was a chapel of the ** Holy Tniuty and Blessed Virgm 
Iklary,” the memory of uluch is still preserved in the name Chapel Mill It is to 
this chapel probably that a writer who >isitcd Southampton in 1G35 alludes, when lie 
tells us that “ without the walls, eastward, is a chapel which formerly was thtir chief 
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cljurcli, wliicb, although it hath lost her precedent dignity, yet stUl it retains a pretty 
anojial reicnuc, winch is no less than 6007 per annum, the winch a lord (the iord 
Lambert) got by lease, and enjoyed for some time, and now a knight (sir Garret Fleet- 
wood) holds the same for jears A fur house is Imdt near thereunto with the rums 
of tliat fair church, wherein the inhabitants (as the report goes) cannot rest quiet a 
nights The razing down of churches to rear up mansions with that stuff (say they) is 
not right. Hereupon I heard many pretty old talcs which I hare neither tune nor 
list to insert Between that and the town nails are many pleasant gardens, orchards, 
chenrj grounds, and walks, and a fine bowling-ground, where many gentJemen, with 
the gentle merchants of this town, take their recreations ” 

Southamjitou stilL possesses more extensive remains of its ancient walls and forti 
ficatioua than Enghsh towns m general, although much has been destroyed in recent 
tunes, and the site of the castle has been cntutsly cleared As m TTinchester, the pnn 
cipal gate of the town, here called the Bar gale, remains standing The interior of the 
passage way has bold Norman arches, so that it is prohahJj’ costeaperar)’ mth the Srst 
walling of the town From this gateway the town wall runs westwardly to tie edge of 



the water, and there form* an angle with the great western wall, of which a view is 
given m our cut The foot of this wall is bathed by the tide, and the consequent unfit- 
ness of the ground without for building and (he circumstance that the ground uithm 
IS elevated nearly to the siunmit and requires the wall for support, have led to its 
prc&ervation Vn extent of about a hundred yards 13 given m our view, it is here 
very 1 crfcct, aud, with its towers and buttresses, reminds us strongly of the walls of 
towns represented 111 pictures iti old lUominatcd manu&cnpts Tlic wall, where most 
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perfect, is about thirty feet high, and the toiler forty feet Prom the extreme point 
of the wall m this view, it is continued among the houses and lanes, flanked with 
several towers and buttiesses, along the south cast and part of the south sides of the 
town, but, towards the principal quay, a great i>ortion of the old fortifications has been 
destroyed to make nay for the conveniences of ti'adc One or two of the smaller 
gateways leading to the water rcmam The wall may be traced among the houses 
round the east side of the ancient town, till it joins the Bar gate on the north The 
extenor front of this fine gateway tower is disfigured with two coarse paintings, appa 
rently executed as they now appear by a dauber^* of the last century, representing 
Bevis of Hampton, and Ascopart, a giant, according to the legcuQ, '^ful tliyrty fote 
longe,” conquered hy Bens, who, when he became Bevis’s servant, used to carry the- 
hero, with his wife and horse, under his arm ! 

Attached to the town wall, between St Michael’s square and the west quay, are 
remains of an extensive Norman budding of a very remarkable character, which pro 
bably formed part of a royal palace that appears, by old documents, to have stood in this 
part of the town, and to have been altogether distinct irom the castle Externally they 
present the singular appearance of a double wall, the outer one being rather an aicade 
of lofty and spacious semicircular arches, separated by strong piers of masonry, with a 
considerable height of wall above The upper parts of the tv\ o walls are connected 
together by stones at intervals, Icavmg spaces open to the slcy, something hko machico 
lations The whole range consists of mneteen such arches. In the inner wall arc 
numerous Norman windows, mostly of two lights, and some doorways la the inside 
are transverse walls and distinct marks of rooms, but they are here much clogged up 
witli buddings The whole of theseremains deserve a closer examination 

It was late m the day vxheu the arcbxologists returned to Winchester .Other 
parties had m the meantime made diflcrent excursions Some persons wandered as far 
as Sdehester, and others extended tbcir excursion to Salisbury, these, of course, 
returned the followmg day Another party visited the mtcrcstmg church of Roniscy, 
a very good and attractive guide to which had recently been published hy Mr Charles 
Spence, and appropriately dedicated to the British Axcbicological Association 

The nunnery at Romsoy, to which this church belonged, was founded by Edward 
the Elder, at tbc beginning of the tenth century, and was subsequently enlarged by 
lung Edgar, who placed over it Slcrvvcuna, the first known abbess It suQcrcd much 
tn the Danish wars of tbc end of the tenth and beginning of the clcrcnth centuries, and 
it appears to have been found necessary to rebuild it in tbc tvvclilh century, fur to that 
pcnod*"thc architecture of Uic present church belongs Tlic abbesses before the Tsunuau 
Conquest arc all rcprcbcntcd to have been saints , those who followed, if m c may bclav o 
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the>oice of bistoiy, appear to ha^c teen — we may alaiost renturc'to say — sinners 
Their history is niorc remarkahle and etcntfol than that of most other similar establish- 
ments. The first abbess, Merwenna, appeared to* the sisters after her death, and she 
consequently obtained a place m the Romish calendar of saints Her successor, 
Ehnna, rccciied intimation m a miraculous manner of the intended mission by the 
Danes, and, nith the assistance of her nuns, she earned the rehes and more valuable 
objects belonging to her church to TVmchester. The next Saxon abbess, Eldeds, also 
found a place in the Ronush calendar ; king Edgar, we arc told m her legend, " put 
her to the monaster} e of Romseje, under the abbessc Jlerwenne; and she lovjd her as 
her own daughter, and brought her uppe in alle vertuc. jVnd on a tyme her candcU 
fell oute, and (hefyngers of her ryghie konde gate lyghie to all that were roundc aboute 
her.'* The legend adds, — And after that she was made abbe*sc, no man can tell the 
almcs that she gave, nor the prayers and wepyngs that she used, as well for herselfe as 
for the peple. And on a tyme, when she was with the quene, she wente in the uygbtys 
into the water, and was there m prayer. And on a nygbte, the quene seynge her goo 
fhrthe, suspected it had been for inoontyncnee, and foUowyd, and when she saw her go 
into the water, sodenly she was astooyd, and went m a manner out of her myndc, and 
tnmjd in ogayne ctyenge, and colde take no rcsto till Seynt Elded prayed for her, 
seymge, • Lord, forgyve her this ofTence, for she wyst not what she dyd • ’ and so she 
was made hool. And when she was icprovyd as a waster of the goodys of the 
monastery^ certyn money that she had given in almys, by her prajer, was put into 
the ba^s agayne.” ^ 

AVc are not eien acquainted with the names of the abbesses during the eleventh 
century, and it is probable that the house had fallen into decay. About tho middle of 
the twelfth century, Maiy, youngest daughter of king Stephen, was made abbess The 
subsequent renunciation of the monastic life by tbis lady, and her mamage with 
William count of Boulogne, was the cause of great scandal at the time, and of much 
discord betueen church and state. She ended her days in a nunnery in France. 
Dunng the abbacy of Anucia, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, a mandate 
was issued by the archbishop of Canterboiy, directing the abbess to forbid all mter- 
coorsc between her nuns and a prebend of Ronisey, called "Wilhaia Schyrlock, ou 
account of his notonously dissolute character (t-itom tnhonestam el d«fo7«/flw Iraheniem), 
from which it would appear that this nutmery bad been tho scene of irrcgulantic*, the 
scandal of which bad reached the cars of the archbishop, otherwise the abbess might 
have inhibited her nuns from utcreonrsc with tho disorderly prebend without tho 
primate’s mlerfcrcacc. In 1310, m the abbacy of lihcia dc tFjTifrcshal, an episcopal 
nsitatioQ was found necessary, and the nuns were forbidden to slcqi with boja or girls 
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{ne cubent in domiilono pucn tnascult cum montaliLus tcl famcUa: ncc per monia^es 
ducantur m cAornwj) This abbess met her deatli by poison, but it docs not appear 
%>belbcr the offenders ncre her onn nuns or other persons In 1506, the abbey 'vas 
subjected to a visitation by the bishop of Winchester (I'ov), and the abbess uas then 
accused of habits of frequent and immodtntc intemperance and dnnking, especially at 
late hours of the night, and inducing the nuns, by her bad example and exhortations, 
to rcicl in her chamber cicry cicnmg 

Among the pniilcgcs claimed by the abbesses of Hornsey nos the ordinary one, but 
ivhich appears singular enough m the hands of ladies who arc supposed to haic retired 
from the world, of setting up a gallows and hanging luthm the liberties of their 
monastery Dunng some years prcMous to the abbacy of Amicia, nho has been 
already mentioned, cither from the ncgbgcncc or from the humane ftclings of the nuns, 
tins nght bad been lost , and this abbess took some pains to get it restored by a new 
grant 

The abbey church of Hornsey has long been known as a remarkably fine speciineu 
of Norman architecture, with some additions in the ^rly English style, and for its 
profunou of sculptured ornaments It is now m the course of restoration, imdcr the 
care of Mr Ferrey, which has led to scicral discoveries of an interesting description 
M itbm a few weeks, on moving a largo stone slab m the fioor of the church, a stone 
coffin, five feet ten inches long by two feet w-ide m the broadest part, was found imnie 
diatcly under it, contammg the skeleton of a priest, measuring five feet four mehes 
long, in good preservation, the head elevated and restmg m a hollow cavity in the stoue 
He had been buried in the alb and tunic, the vestments pecuhar to liis office over his 
left arm was the maniple, and in bis band the chabce, covered with the patme, both 
of wbicli were of pewter The marks of the corpse might be traced on the sides of the 
coffin, from which the pnest appeared to have been stout, as well as short of stature 
Although he is supposed to have been buned early m the fourteenth century, a great 
part of the linen alb remained, as well as portions of the stockings, and all the paits 
of the boots, which had falleu to pieces from the decay of the sewing The maniple 
was of brown velvet, lined with silk, and fimged at the extremity At former periods 
the remains of several of the nuns liad been siiudarly brought to hght , but the most 
cunous discovery of all was that made m 1839, the description of which may he best 
given in the words of tlic churchwarden, who was present which we extract from Jfr 
Spence’s book They were preparing a grave in the south aisle, near the second pier of 
the nave on entering from the south transept — “^\e came, about five feet below the 
pavein^t, in contact with a leaden coifan, deposited m the earth, but without mscnj tion 
of any kind It was not of the shape now in use, but eighteen inches mdc at tlie 
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head, and tapered gradually down towards the foot, the width of which was thirteen 
inches only. The extreme length was five lect, and the depth one foot three inches 
It was made of very thick lead, and might possibly weigh nearly two hundredweight, 
the metal hemg about ten pounds to the square foot. The coffin was put together m a 
very substantial manner, the seams being folded over each other and welded it was 
probably constructed before* the use of solder was known. From lying so long m the 
ground the hd was much decayed, and bore a strong resemblance to the ongmal lead 
ore No bones, whatever, cither entue or broken, were found within; but there had 
been au oak shell, which was qmte decayed, and mouldered mto dust when exposed to 
the air. On removmg the hd, a facautifol hcaihof hair, with a tail plaited about eighteen 
mches long, evidently that of a young female, was discovered. The hair was lymg on 
a bloch of oak, cut out hollow on purpose to receive the head of the corp&e w'hen deposited 
within its narrow abode. The hair was m perfect form, and appeared as though the skull 
had only been recently removed from it The coffin ts preserved in a safe and con- 
spicuous place lu the church, and the hair is m a portable glass case, and hes on the 
same block of oak which has been its pdlow for centuries ” Sc\ eral circumstances con- 
nected with this interment leave no doubt that it must have belonged to a very remote 
period 
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